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A NEW FASHION FOR VALENTINES. 


(See Plate.) 


““Wuat a beautiful Valentine!’’ exclaimed the name was given to little poems, generally 
Miss Selina Simpkins, as she eagerly scanned devoted to the tender passion, written by the per- 
the splendidly embossed and ornau.ented sheet son who sent the Valentine, and addressed to the 
that Miss Eveleth had just received. ‘‘ See, it is chosen favorite. 
half smothered with ‘doves and loves,’ and all Now the title is bestowed on printed doggerel, 
manner of beautiful devices; and, I declare, bought in market and distributed through the 
there is a sweet little looking-glags here in the penny- post, with no more of sentiment to conse- 
centre! How beautiful !’’ crate the offering than though these Valentines 

“‘And the sentiment printed, you perceive— } were patented recipes for colds, or notices of a 
like cutler’s poetry, ‘love me and leave me not.* new milliner’s shop. 

A miserable compliment, I think it,’’ replied The greater portion of these printed articles 
Miss Eveleth. are of foreign manufacture—the fancy dealers of 

‘*But then it is very beautiful, and must have Paris and London sending out an inundation of 
cost at least fifty dollars,’’ persisted Miss Simp- their most ridiculous and expensive Valentines 
kins. for the American market. Some of these, to be 

‘** And that is the most absurd part of the mat- sure, are very beautifully designed, and form cu- 
ter,’ replied the other. “ No gentleman of ta- rious and costly presents; but the mass are un- 
lents would send a Valentine that he did not couth daubs, the versification in the Mother 
write, and none but a vain fool would send such Goose style, and some of the caricatures are so 
an expensive toy, that is not of the least worth gross and disgusting that it would seem only 
either for use or ornament Probably the dunce savages or brutes could have prepared them. 
who sent it has not paid his tailor’s bill for the Yet the fashion of sending these missives has 
year.”’ now become quite a rage, and as most of those 

“You don’t think much of Valentines, you who wish to present a token of regard on this 
have so many.”’ day have not leisure to write an original Valen- 

““No, because they are not worth a thought tine, thousands of these stereotyped, miserable 
after the day is over. I wish we could have a things are purchased and sent. 
new fashion of Valentines, something that would The change we propose is this: instead of 
be worth treasuring and remembering—presents sending one of these designs, which are often 
that would make the day hallowed, as it was in costly and utterly valueless when the day is over, 
the olden time.”’ send a book or periodical, marking in the work 

Such was the substance of a conversation on sent the particular poem or character you desire to 
last Valentine’s day, and we determined to im- have considered appropriate or expressive of your 
prove the opportunity of the return of the season own sentiments. 
to suggest a new fashion. But first, we will Should a young gentleman wish to express de- 
show why this is now necessary. votion to his lady-love, what better mode than to 

In the olden times, the term Valentine meant send her on Valentine’s Day the Lady’s Book, 
a true love, chosen on the fourteenth of Febru- and continue it through the year? This would 
ary, hence called St. Valentine’s Day. Later, } cost but three dollars, and every month would 
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bring the memento of his homage. Should : and appropriate Valentines. So also the works 
he wish to be incognito, and thus keep her curi- of our gentlemen poets—Bryant, Longfellow, 
osity and interest alive through the whole year, Halleck, Willis, Percival, Hoffman, Simms, 
this can easily be done. We have named the Morris, Sargent, Street, Holmes, and others 
“*Lady’s Book’’ first, because it is the only work whose poetical works form rich ornaments for 
prepared expressly and wholly for ladies; but the parlor and boudoir. Select a Valentine from 
there is a variety of excellent periodicals to among these beautiful books, and your true love 















choose from—‘* The Union Magazine,’’ “ Gra- or friend will prize the gift certainly, and com- 
ham’s’’ and the ‘* Columbian’’—each would be a mend the good taste of the giver. The fourteenth 
beautifnl and appropriate Valentine, and all would of February will then become a day sacred to 
not cost half the money paid for one of the im- the Muses as well as to Lovers, a day when Ge- 
ported trumpery affairs, that are of no real value, nius will hallow sentiment and make the heart 
and can rarely become of any sentimental interest. a shrine worthy of worship in the sense of the 
Then for books, there is now a legion of works { olden time, when the term Valentine was sy- 
suitable for Valentine presents. We willenume- nonymous with true love. 
rate afew. Either of the three new works en- We request the good offices of the great corps 
titled “‘Female Poets of America;’’ “ Mrs. Si- of American editors to help on the good work. 
gourney's Poems;’’ the two works, ‘‘ Women Let us have this new fashion for Vaientines tried 






of the Bible’’ and ‘“‘ Women of the Scriptures ;’’ fairly, and then let it be judged by its merits. 
“The Female Poets of England,’’ and Mrs. El- And may the Valentine Day, 1849, be a day rich 
let’s excellent work, ‘‘ Women of the American in good works to all who approve the plan we 
Revolution’’—any of these would be beautiful { have thus hastily sketched. 











THE TEAR; OR, CONSOLATION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 







BY INIGO JONES. 














Descenp thou, silent tear, The staff that was my stay 





























On earth’s cold bosom fall; Gives Way and tears the hand. 
No pious hands are near, 
No friends on whom to call. Then man, as frail in faith, 
To shun contagious woe, 
Fall, like pattering rain Deserts our dreary path, 
On rocks, from low'ring sky, And leaves us to the foe. 
Where sun is never seen, 
Nor wind to wipe thee dry. The gloomy future bears 
No promise for to-morrow ; 
What care my fellow men The taste of bitter tears 
For my poor heart’s deep woe? Is the sole bread of sorrow. 
Too far above my pain 
My distant grief to know. Tis then Thy voice relieves 
The silence of my breast; 
They’re free from doubts or cares; *Tis then Thy hand removes 
No clouds their sky shall pall; The icy weight that press’d. 
Their future has no fears; ‘ 
Their cup is free from gall. Thy tender Word, too pure 
To mix with earth’s vain strife, 
That crowd, with friv’lous noise, Comes, Lord, with solace sure, 
Move on in laughing glee; g When all is lost in life. 
They need no pitying voice , 
To say, “I weep with thee.” Thy Heavenly love begui!ss 
Our woes, like friend’s embrace ; 
Ah, well! Ill seek no more ‘ The world, which sees our smiles, 
For pitying man’s relief; Their source can never trace. 
I'll brood my sorrows o'er, 
And hide my head in grief. In prayer dissolves the soul, 
And mingles with the skies; 
Of every joy bereft, Our tears no lenger roll ; 
The soul, in deep despair, Thy grace has dried our eyes— 
Is Hope’s lone widow left, 
Her mourning weeds to wear. As sunlight in the glen, 
On branch and rocky glade, 
Then Friendship turns away, Breaks through and dries the raiv 






Forgetiul of her boud ; That lingered in the shade, 
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“We tt, I never!’’ said Aunt Rachel, retiring 
from the window, where she had been sitting for 
half an hour in mute astonishment. ‘‘ The like 
o’ this beats all! I thought I'd seen sleighing in 
my time.”’ 

There had been a cold snap in January, lasting 
for six or seven days, after which it slightly 
moderated, and signs of “falling weather’’ be- 
came apparent. About sunset, the snow began 
to fall in broad flakes, that came down with a 
light and graceful motion, clothing, ere the twi- 
light had found its darkest shadows, all things 
in a mantle of white. 

A few weeks previous to this time, Aunt Ra- 
chel had come on a visit to New York, a city 
which had grown, in thirty years, entirely out of 
her recollection. A denizen of a quiet New 


England village, her ideas were formed on the 


model of things around her. She had seen New 
York once before in her life, but her memory of 
the place embraced little more than images of 
houses and streets thrown together without 
order or beauty. All, therefore, was new, and 
as strange as new. Broadway was a perfect 
wonder to her. She sat at her window and 
looked out upon it for hours, and yet, in the great 
moving panorama that lay beneath her, new ob- 
jects of interest were every moment appearing. 

“Tt is like a dream!” would fall from the old 
lady’s lips a dozen times through the day. But 
she had seen New York only ina single phase, 
so to speak, and but half perceived the tokens of 
wild and vigorous life panting in every vein for 
action. 

“‘We’re going to have sleighing,’’ said one of 
her nephews, as he came in on the night of the 
storm; ‘“‘there are three inches of snow on the 
ground now.”’ 

“Are we? Oh, I’m so glad!’’ cried a sister. 
““Wouldn’t you like to have a sleigh ride, Aunt 
Rachel ?”’ 

“Well, yes; I wouldn’t mind it,’’ returned 
the old lady. 

“Then you shall have one, Aunt Rachel,’’ 
said the nephew, promptly; ‘a first rate New 
York sleigh ride. And you'll find that an im- 
provement on anything you've ever seen.”’ 

The old lady smiled, and replied that she be- 
lieved she’d seen a little sleigh riding in her 
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time, and some of it equal to anything New York 
could show. 

“Wait until to-morrow, Aunt Rachel,”’ said 
the young people; ‘and if it shall have snowed 
all night as it is snowing now, you'll change your 
opinion before the day is half over.’’ 

“Don’t be so certain of that,’’ was the con- 
fident answer. ‘“‘ Why, I’ve seen snow on the 
ground for three months at a time; here if you 
have it three days, you are thankful.’’ 

“No matter. In three days we'll do more 
sleighing than you ever saw in your whole life.”’ 

The old lady smiled incredulously. New 
York went ahead in nearly everything, but it 
was nonsense to talk about her beating snowy 
New England in matters of this kind. 

While they yet talked, the jingle of bells was 
heard in the street. 

“There’s the beginning !’’ exclaimed one. 

They all listened for a few moments. 

“Yes, there’s the beginning.’’ 

‘And to-morrow you'll see the end,”’ said 
Aunt Rachel. “I wouldn’t give a pinch of snuff 
for sleighing like that! It isn’t worth the 
name.”’ 

‘* Wait and see, Aunt Rachel—wait and see !”’ 
was laughingly replied to the old lady’s expres- 
sions of incredulity. 

On the next morning, full six inches of snow 
lay upon the ground, and white flakes were still 
whirling about in the air. By daylight the sound 
of bells was heard, and by the time the old lady’s 
nephews had taken breakfast and were ready to 
go out, Broadway presented a pretty lively ap- 
pearance. 

“What do you think of that, Aunt Rachel ?”’ 
said one and another, as the sleighing indications 
became more and more apparent. 

But the old lady said nothing. The scene that 
was presented rather bewildered than impressed 
her mind intelligibly. The snow was still fall- 
ing so thickly as almost to obscure the air, and 
through this medium she saw but half distinctly 
the rush and whirl of life below her. 

About twelve o’clock the storm cleared off. 
Occasionally, up to this time, Aunt Rachel had 
taken her place by the window, and gazed 
down curiously upon the ever-varying scene. 
Now a wilder sound of bells attracted her ears, 
and she looked forth again. Aunt Rachel had 
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not seen New York before—that is, New York 
fairly awake and mad with excitement. It was 
some time ere she could separate things so as to 
view them distinctly, and let their peculiar fea- 
tures become impressed on her mind. The first 
clearly defined object was a magnificent sleigh, 
drawn by sixteen horses, gorgeously attired, and 
crowded to overflowing with passengers, at six- 
pence a head, on their way down to the great 
business section of the city ; and sweeping down 
beside this, like a small bird passing an eagle, 
was a petite, swan-built affair, light almost as a 
feather, and drawn by a blood horse of exquisite 
symmetry, whose feet seemed scarcely to touch 
the ground. Close behind the great passenger 
sleigh, came an establishment contrasting as 
widely as possible with the other two. An hour 
before, its various constituents lay quietly re- 
posing in cellar, yard or lumber-room, as inno- 
cent of excitement or excess as a toad in its 
rocky bed. It was formed of two rude poles for 
runners, upon which had been nailed an old 
crate. ‘To this a car-horse had been attached, 
and off down Broadway dashed its owner, keep- 
ing pace with the swiftest, and as proud of the 
figure he cut as any. Then followed a less 
ambitious party, consisting of a staid citizen, 
with his wife and two daughters, in a good sub- 
stantial sleigh, drawn by good substantial horses, 
whose orderly feelings and habits were not to be 
destroyed even by the contagious madness of a 
Broadway sleighing season. Darting by so 
swiftly, as to leave room for scarcely a moment’s 
observation, passed a gayer party of laughing 
girls; and close beside them, lashing his piece 
of gaunt, lean horseflesh, from whose neck de- 
pended an old cow bell, into a strange but swift 
gait, came an Irishman, with his car body al- 
ready on runners, determined not to be beaten 
by anything between Niblo’s and the Park. 
Now a dozen sleighs, of all imaginable forms 
and in the strangest contrast with each other, 
were under the old lady’s eyes; and now they 
were swept away, like men on a chess-board 
dashed by some angry hand in all directions. 
In the next instant, in some newer and more 
grotesquely beautiful combination, they were 
there again. It was like a great kaleidoscope, 
in which horses and sleighs were forever blend- 
ing in new forms. 

For half an hour, Aunt Rachel looked upon 
this exciting spectacle. To her it was almost 
like enchantment. She had heard of fairyland, 
and there were moments when she felt that she 
was in that magic region. At last, exhausted 
by her own wonder, she turned away, murmur- 
ing in a low voice— 

“Well, I[never! The likes o’ this beats all! 
I thought I'd seen sleighing in my time!”’ 

No one could have been more completely 
taken by surprise than Aunt Rachel.. She had 
seen sleighing in her time. Of that there was 
no doubt. She had seen months go by without 
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a sight of the bare ground, and had been familiar 
with the jingle of sleigh-bells from December to 
March during a period of nearly sixty years. 
Yes, she had seen sleighing in her time, and the 
recollection of many a wild frolic was fresh in 
her memory—but she had seen nothing like this. 
Again and again she returned to the window, to 
look and wonder. Every instant she expected 
to see the mad animals that swept along with 
race-horse speed, dash into each other, or looked 
for an immense omnibus sleigh to run down 
some light and graceful thing that seemed as if 
it would fall to pieces by its own weight. But 
no such catastrophe happened under her eyes. 
None appeared in the least to check the wild 
speed at which they were going, no matter how 
closely they came together, nor how thickly the 
street was crowded. A few lines were enough 
for the passage, and a miss was considered as 
good asa mile. Such driving Aunt Rachel had 
never beheld, and yet it was not to be denied 
that she had seen good driving in her time. She 
knew that, and therefore her wonder was the 
greater. 

A low temperature succeeding to the fall of 
snow, fixed for a few hours the earth’s white 
covering, and, therefore, steadily through the 
day increased the wild excitement of the street, 
until, beneath the wondering eyes of Aunt Ra- 
chel, eyery horse seemed mad, and every sleigh- 
ing party a company of bacchanals. 

“And now we are to have our time,”’ said 
one of her nephews, coming in as the day began 
to fade. “The sleigh will be at the door by 
seven o'clock. So all get yourselves ready.”’ 

Aunt Rachel demurred. She‘thought she was 
a little too old to trust herself in such a mad 
scrape as a New York sleigh-riding party. But 
the young people would listen to no objections, 
and pledged themselves to be responsible for all 
damages. As to their responsibility on the score 
of damages, the old lady did not feel very con- 
fident. How were they to make good a broken 
leg or neck? But their hundred times repeated 
assurances that there was no danger in the world, 
at length overruled all opposition, and Aunt Ra- 
chel yielded herself, with a kind of passive ne- 
cessity, into the hands of her young relatives, 
expecting nothing less than to be the subject of 
some sad catastrophe. 

Seven o'clock came, and punctual to the hour, 
drove up before the door an immense sleigh, 
drawn by six white horses. It was already filled, 
apparently to overflowing, with as wild a party 
of lads and lasses as New York could furnish ; 
but there was still room for Aunt Rachel and 
her party, who crowded in, and after sundry ad- 
justments and re-adjustments of the whole body 
of inmates, got finally settled for the ride. There 
were exactly twenty in all. Three loud huzzas 
were then given, and off down Broadway they 
swept at little less than railroad speed. The 
moon was two hours high, and poured down 
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upon the street a flood of light, making every- 
thing clear as day. 

While Aunt Rachel looked from her window, 
a cold spectator of the scene below, her mind 
was filled with wonder. Often it was difficult 
for her to feel that it was indeed a reality, and 
not a strange illusion; but now, in the midst of 
the excitement, her feelings rose with the occa- 
sion, and she not only felt that it was real, but 
experienced a sensation of delight as she swept 
along, a figure in the great living panorama. 
During the day, it seemed to her that it would 
be impossible to add to the number and variety, 
arabesque and grotesque, of sleighing establish- 
ments that filled the street, without collision, 
and a consequent destruction of the wonderful 
concert of movement that strangely enough dis- 
tinguished the whole scene; but now to every 
sleigh at least three had been added, and for one 
variety a dozen had taken its place. The ave- 
rage speed had received, also, a proportionate 
increase, and yet the harmony of the whole, if 
it may be so expressed, remained undisturbed. 
The little one horse fancy affair, that looked 
more fitted for a toy shop than the street, glided 
past the ponderous machine drawn by six, eight 
or ten horses, a touch from which would have 
dissolved it like so much frost-work, and passed 
unharmed. The rudest and most original con- 
trivances moved along side by side with the 
most costly and elegant, and ever and anon 
“one of the b’hoys’’ came dashing past in his 
own peculiar way, proud of the thought that the 
snow spray from his horse’s hoof was scattered 
freely over the French broadcloth, furs and satins 
of the now unprivileged ‘‘ Upper Ten.”’ 

Down Broadway, amid this enchanted scene, 
the creation, as it were, of an hour, and as quickly 
to pass away, dashed along the party of Aunt 
Rachel, their spirits rising every moment. Their 
destination. was Jamaica, and their purpose as 
mad a frolic as could well be executed within 
certain wide limits of propriety. It seemed as 
if half the Broadway revelers were of the same 
mind, to judge from the number of sleighs that 
crossed the ferry with them, and went jingling 
through quiet Brooklyn. Once out upon the 
broad, smooth road, word was passed to the driver 
to let nothing go by. Aunt Rachel heard the 
order, and it warmed into life something of the 
spirit of. her younger days. Like most people, 
she had a horror of racing except when herself a 
party to a little affair of the kind, and then she 
had no idea of being beaten. This was a weak- 
ness in the old lady’s character—but she was 
human. 

Scarcely had the word been given, when a 
couple of bloods drove up beside our party with 
the intention of going by. A shout to the driver, 
in which the voice of Aunt Rachel was heard 
distinctly—at least so her nieces declare to this 
day—warned him of the movement. Instantly 
his long whip cracked like a pistol in the air, and 
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shouting to his team, he quickened them into 
gallop, and kept side by side with the single 
fleet horse of the city blades. For a mile the 
trial of speed was sustained without much ad- 
vantage to either, when over went the small 
sleigh, and ahead swept the triumphant party 
like an arrow, shouting and laughing until the 
air was filled with their voices. They had no 
time to stop and inquire as to the damage that 
had been sustained. At least fifty sleighs had 
been passed during the race, and to the inmates 
of any of these that were humane enough, was 
left the task of binding up the wounds of the 
discomfited pair, if they had been so unfortunate 
as to get hurt in their sudden catastrophe. 

A merry ride of four or five miles brought 
them to a tavern, before which were standing 
from a dozen to twenty sleighs. Here they all 
alighted to get ‘“‘something warm,”’ and to see 
what was to be seen. ‘The sound of music and 
calling of figures from within announced that a 
party had possession of the ball-room. To this 
scene of merriment the young folks repaired, 
and when they were sought by the rest half an 
hour afterwards, were found whirling in the 
dance with partners never seen before, and in all 
probability never to be met again. It took ano- 
ther half hour to get them away, and then off 
they went more boisterous and frolicsome than 
ever, racing with everything on the road, and 
singing, shouting or laughing till the sleeping 
echoes awoke, just as fancy or impulse directed. 

About eleven o'clock they drew up at a tavern 
twelve miles from the city, and called for supper. 

“Can't get it ready for an hour,”’ said the 
landlord. ‘Three parties have ordered supper 
before you.”’ 

“Can’t wait that long—must have it now,’’ 
returned the most eager and impulsive. 

“Sorry, indeed—but first come first served, 
you know.” 

““Whose supper is this you are serving now?” 

“Tt is for the company in the ball-room— 
twenty in number.”’ 

““Our mark, exactly. Now, landlord, you're 
a clever fellow—we know you of old—just push 
on the music up there while we eat the turkeys 
and oysters, and there’ll be five dollars added to 
your bill. D’ye understand? Oh, yes, I see 
you comprehend clearly. Set all hands and the 
cook by the ears to get another supper, and no 
one will ever know the difference.”’ 

Here was a temptation for mine host. He 
scratched his head, pouted out and drew in his 
lips, rubbed his hands, and indulged in sundry 
other little movements and grimaces pertinent 
to the occasion, all of which finally ended with 
an intimation that if the party in treaty for ano- 
ther party's supper were to take possession of 
the dining-room and eat the aforesaid supper, he 
couldn’t help it, that was all. 

“Oh, no, of course not—no one can blame 
you,”’ replied his young tempters. “Only see 
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that the fiddler don’t get tired, until we are 
fairly at work.”’ 

So the dancing was permitted to go on, though 
more than one of those engaged in the pastime 
wondered if supper were not soon to be an- 
nounced. 

Just as our merry friends had fairly cleared 
the table, down came the hungry dancers, impa- 
tient of long delay. As they entered the dining- 
rosm at one door, Aunt Rachel and her party 
retired through another, and hastily paying their 
bill, tumbled pell-mell into their sleigh, and left 
Boniface to settle the matter with his first cus- 
tomers as best he could. 

The return to the city was in every way as 
full of riot and fun as the outward journey. It 
was two o'clock when they reached home, all 
safe and sound, much to the wonder of the good 
old lady for whose more particular benefit and 
instruction the whole affair was gotten up. 

It was past nine on the next morning, when 
Aunt Rachel, who had dreamed of nothing all 
night but sleighs flying in every direction in 
numbers almost equal to the sands on the sea- 
shore, came down from her chamber. Almost 
instinctively she went to a window that over- 
looked the street. 

“Bless me!’’ she exclaimed, striking her 
hands together. 

** What's the matter, Aunt Rachel ?”’ inquired 
one of her young nieces, coming quickly to her 
side. 

“Oh, nothing,”’ returned the old lady, retiring 
from the window, yet looking entirely bewil- 
dered. 

** Nothing ? 
thing, aunty ?”’ 

“No, not exactly for nothing, child. But— 


Did you say ‘Bless me!’ for no- 


—but— 


* But what, Aunt Rachel ?”’ 
There was a silence of some moments before 
Aunt Rachel replied— 
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“Oh, nothing much, child —only I had a 
dream last night. And it was so much like 


; reality, that I thought it true.”’ 


And what was it about, aunty ?”’ 
Aunt Rachel was 


“A dream! 

There was another pause. 
still in doubt. 

“Tt was a dream of a sleigh ride. I thought 
there had been a snow, and that all Broadway 
was alive as by magic. It was such a sight!” 

The merry girl to whom this was said laughed 
aloud. 

“A dream,” she said, ‘a dream, Aunt Ra- 
chel? Nothing more than a dream ?”’ 

“What else could it have been? There is no 
snow.”’ 

“* But there has been.’’ 

Aunt Rachel shook her head and turned 
again to the window. It was raining fast, and 
Broadway, covered from curb to curb with its 
usual depth of black mud, was filled with omni- 
buses, cars, cabs and chaises, just as she had 
seen it every day since her arrival ia New York. 
Not a vestige of the late white visitant could be 
seen in the street or on house-top. 

“Snow? I don’t see a spoonful!’’ 

“‘But it lay upon the ground five or six inches 
deep a few hours ago. When we came home 
last night it was thawing fast, and now it is 
almost as warm as summer time. A heavy rain 
has done the rest.”’ 

Still Aunt Rachel was bewildered, and unable 
to separate the dreamy from the real; and to 
this day there are times when her mind feels the 
impression of a doubt. Back again into her 
quiet home she has gone, with the recollections 
of her New York sleigh ride haunting her like a 
vision from fairyland; and try as she will, she 
cannot separate what she really saw from what 
her dreaming imagination pictured, in the few 
hours she slept on the night of her return from 
Long Island. 





TO THEE.—A THOUGHT IN ABSENCE. 


BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


BE.oven, though I cannot see 
The sunlight of thy smile, 

That makes ‘he world look gay to me 
If robed in gloom the while— 


And though I cannot hear the tones 
Of thy bewitching voice, 

The accents that my spirit owns 
The music of its choice— 


Though to my eye and to my ear 
No joy the morning brings 

Like that I feel when thou art near, 
Which from thy presence springs— 


Yet is there still a sweet degree 
Of pleasure in my pain, 

For tender memories of thee 
Crowd on my heart again, 


Till all thy pure and priceless worth, 
And all thy matchless love, 

Seem less of this delusive earth 
Than of true Heaven above. 


And for so rich, so rare a gift, 
Though absent from thy side, 
My heart in grateful praise I lift, 
My darling one—my bride! 
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The following is from Horace— 


“Virtus repulse nescid sordidx 
Intaminantis fulget honoribus ; 
Nec sumit, aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis eure.”—Lib. 3, Od. 2. 


Virtue, unconscious of base repulse, shines with im- 
muculate honors; nor does she assume or lay aside the 
ensigns of her dignity at the fickle changes of popular 
opinion.— Translation. 


Claudianus expresses the same idea thus— 


“Ipsa quidem virtus pretium sibi; solaque late 
Fortune secura nitet, nec fascibus ullis 
Erigitur, plausure petit clarescure vulgi.” 
Carmen 17. 
Virtue, indeed, is her own reward; she glitters far and 
wide, careless of fickle fortune—nor is she strengthened 
by any ensigns of power, or does she seek to become 
illustrious through the applause of the vulgar crowd.— 
Translation. 


Shakspeare has the following— 


“ And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 
And dressed myself in such humility, 
That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts.” 
Henry IV. 


Massinger thus— 


“Giovanni, 
A prince in expectation, when he lived here, 


Stole courtesy from heaven.” 
Great Duke of Florence. 


Again— 


“Tt were better to be eaten to death with rust than to 
be scoured to nothing by perpetual motion.”—Henry 1V. 


Byron is supposed to have imitated this pas- 
sage from Shakspeare, in the following lines— 
having, however, first inverted the figure— 


“ Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock.”— Giaour. 


“The gates of mercy shall be all shut up.”—Henry V. 
“ And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 
Gray's Elegy. 
The following from Horace may possibly have 
been the source whence Milton drew the idea 
embodied in those beautiful lines from his Mask 
of Comus— 


“ Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Celum, negata tentat iter via 
Coetusque vulgares, et udam 
Spernit humum fugiente penna.” 
Lib. 3, Od. 2. 


Virtue, opening heaven to those who deserve not to 
die, directs her progress through paths of difficulty, and 
spurns with a rapid wing groveling crowds and the 
moist earth — Translation 


‘Mortals that would happy be, 
Love Virtue—she alone is free. 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chirae— 
And if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop ic her.” 
Mask of Comus. 
“The prince but studies his companions 
Like a strange tongue, wherein to gain the language 
*Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be looked upon and learned, which, once attained, 
Your highness knows, comes to no further use 
But to be known and hated.”— Henry IV. 


The coincident passage from Pope is familiar 
to every one— , 


“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


Again— 


“Ts this the Talbot so much feared abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes?” 
Henry IV. 


“Nor shall Sebastian’s formidable name 
Be longer used to lull the crying babe.” 
Dryden's Don Sebastian. 


“ Chili's dark matrons long shall tame 
The froward child with Bertram’s name.” 
Rokeby. 
“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in stee), 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 
Henry VI. 


«“— I'm armed with more than complete stee]— 


The justice of my quarrel.” 
Marlowe's Lust's Dominion. 


“Tle mova Tag Teyvac eyaige 
Theocritus, Idy}. 22. 


Poverty alone hath introduced the arts.— Translation. 


“Tena yar sri n Teomwy MIacnaroc.”—Menander. 


Poverty is an instructor in the arts.— Translation. 
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“Our hope is loss—our hope but sad despair.” 
Henry VI. 


thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair.”— Paradise Lost. 





“ 





Quantula sint hominum corpuscula.”—Juvenal. 
. 


Death alone confesses how trifling are the diminutive 
bodies of mortals.— Translation. 


na and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body’s length."—Henry VI. 
“ Woe to thee, O! land, when thy king is a child.” 
Ecclesiastes, c. X. 





“ Woe to the land that’s governed by a child.” 
Richard ITI. 
“So now prosperity begins to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death.” 
Richard ITI. 


How very closely the following passage from 
Marlowe resembles the one above from Shak- 
speare— 


” now is his fate grown mellow, 
Instant to fall into the rotten jaws 
Of chap-fallen death.”—Antonio and Mellida, 





- Anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allowed his way, 


Self mettle tires him.”— Henry VIII. 





“Let passion work, and like a hot-reined horse 
Twill quickly tire itself.” 
Massinger’s Unnatural Combat. 


“ Now by yon marble heaven.”— Othello. 


“ Through the pure marble air.”— Paradise Lost. 


3rutus, in addressing his wife Portia, says— 


“You are my true and honorable wife, 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.”—Julius Cesar. 


Another poet uses the same figure thus— 


‘Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart.” 
Gray’s Ode. 
“ Cowards die many times before their death.” 
Julius Cesar. 


o) 


“ A hundred times in life a coward dies.’ 
Marston's Insatiate Countess. 
“Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A vapor sometime like a bear or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mouatain or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world.” 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


rhe same idea is expressed thus by Chapman— 


“ 





like empty clouds : 
In which our faulty apprehensions forge 
The forms of dragone, lions, elephants, 
When they hold no proportions.” 

Bussy D’ Ambois. 


“Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and 
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the spirit shal] return unto God who gave it.”—Ececlesi- 
astes, c. 12, v. 7. 

The resemblance between the above and the 
following from Euripides is remarkable— 


‘Bazar’ in yn nadrupbivas vexgdue, 
S6ev 3” Exacrov alg +d Liv apinero 
ivraié”’ amerdety> TINEYMA ety oredz “AIOEPA 
23 cise 3° tle PHN.”-—Supplices. 

Let the dead be concealed in the earth, whence each 
one came forth into being, to return thence again—the 
spirit to the sprrr’s souRCE, but the body to the EaRTH.— 
Translation. 


Perhaps some Argus-eyed prowler after pla- 
giarisms will condescend to inform us from what 
long since forgotten version of the ‘‘ Preacher’s’’ 
homily the Greek dramatist pilfered the idea of a 
return of spirit to spirit, earth to earth. 


The following is a line of the fragment of Hyp- 
sipyle from Stobeus— 


“dy Bovras Beors 
sls piv pégevtng yay.” — Fragments. 
Mortals clothed with earth sink into the earth.— Trans- 
lation. 


Dr. Lewis, in noticing this passage, says—‘‘ It 
is one in which we have the very language of the 
English Church burial service— 


‘Earth to earth—dust to dust.’ ” 


Although there be a slight difference in the 
words of the two passages, the ideas are precisely 
the same. 

“ *tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus.”— Cymbeline. 





“ no lips did seem so fair 
In his conceit—through which he thinks doth fly 
So sweet a breath that doth perfume the air.” 
Marston’s Pygmalion’s Image. 





“The senate house of the planets was at no time to set 
for the decreeing of perfection in a man.”—Sidney’s Ar- 
cadia, 

“The senate house of planets all did sit 
To knit in her their best perfections.”— Pericles. 


This, to my mind, bears more the impress of a 
plagiarism than any single passage among the 
many we have as yet quoted. The “senate 
house of the planets’? is an expression very 
rarely used, and although entirely within the 
limits of a possibility that it should be used by 
two authors, particularly when the planets are 
grouped together in a legislative capacity in be- 
half of mortals, probability preponderates against 
either an imitation or a coincidence. 


Again— 


“ Dii nos quasi pilas homines habent.”— Plautus 
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The heavenly powers make the same use of us that 


men do of balls.— Translation. 
“ wretched human kinde, 


Balles to the stars.”— Sidney's Arcadia. 





“Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties.”— Romeo and Juliet. 


In the following passage, Milton has been ac- 
cused of imitating Shakspeare, but for what rea- 
son, the commentators upon the great dramatist 
have not deemed it worth while to state. 


“Virtue can see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk.”—Mask of Comus. 


The idea of an imitation here on the part of 
Milton, is as absurd as it is malicious. We 
hazard the opinion that the idea involved in the 
passage from Shakspeare, could never have sug- 
gested that descriptive of the inherent might of a 
dauntless Virtue given by Milton. The only re- 
semblance in the two passages is, that the same 
agency (an indwelling faculty) is operative in se- 
curing two entirely different objects; and as well 
might it be affirmed that the brilliant arches of 
the rainbow spanning the storm-clouds of the 
heavens, are but a reflex image of the slimy 
curve-track of the snail—for by such difference 
is the lofty conception of Milton above the gro- 
veling common-place of Shakspeare. 


S "Emdpeteos, ti 8e tig3 Th Y ob 76; 
Exiae Gag ay beeen.” — Pindar. 


Things of aday! Whatis anyone? What is he not? 
Men are the dream of a shadow.— Translation. 


“ Man’s life is but a dreame—nay, less than so, 
A shadow of a dreame.”—Sir John Davies. 


Here close our selections of parallel passages, 
which, after a re-perusal, strongly confirm our 
mind in the position we assumed in the begin- 
ning, that a resemblance in language or in senti- 
ment does not necessarily constitute a plagiarism, 
or even an imitation. Many there are, I am 
aware, who are prepared to dispute the opinion, 
and exclaim with an air of exultation, after hav- 
ing read the coincident passages—“ Out of thine 
own mouth will I condemn thee!” ‘To such 
we would in all truthfulness say, the world will 
consider itself indebted to the happy genius who 
will furnish an infallible test by which a plagiar- 
ism may be detected. No more satisfactory evi- 
dence in support of an allegation of plagiarism 
is generally adduced than mere similarity in Jan- 
guage, and yet we have shown conclusively, we 
think, in several of the passages quoted, that a 
plagiarism was impossible, notwithstanding the 
very same thought had been expressed by differ- 
ent writers in precisely the same words. 
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It is true, coincidences in literature may not 
always be susceptible of explanation; that, how- 
ever, should not brand the author with having 
stooped to a theft. It is well known to the reader 
that in the sciences, philosophers have, at the 
very same period, arrived at precisely the same 
result in their investigations, notwithstanding 
they may have resided in parts of the earth 
widely separated from each other, and have had 
no means of communication. It was so in those 
investigations which prompted the daring experi- 
menter to form an electric communication be- 
tween the heavens and himself, as well as in those 
which, but a short time since, brought to he 
eager gaze of the astronomer a new planet in the 
heavens. And yet, notwithstanding the identity 
of the conclusions arrived at by different investi- 
gators, no man has the hardihood to assert that 
the sameness was anything excepting a mere co- 
incidence. Much more probable is it that re- 
semblances should occur, frequently, too, in lite- 
rary productions. From the very nature of the 
case must it be so. We study the same master 
productions in the moral science, and become 
imbued with the same ethical axioms. We read 
the same poems in the classical languages, and 
store our memories with the same historical nar- 
ratives. Above all, we become familiar with the 
same Bible truths, which, whether in the depart- 
ment of Morals, History, Poetry or Philosophy, 
are so eminently suggestive of high and noble 
thoughts. It is not, then, improbable, much less 
impossible, that coincidences should sometimes 
occur; it would be unreasonable to suppose they 
would not. 

Readers who merely become familiar with a 
single passage from an author accused of plagiar- 
ism, often act unfairly, both with themselves and 
the writer. Let us take an example, Horace, 
from whom several quotations have been made of 
passages resembling similar thoughts in writers 
who preceded him. These resemblant passages 
amount in all to about a score. But it should be 
remembered that Horace has left us poems 
amounting to about thirteen thousand lines. Out 
of those, one hundred—perhaps not so many—can 
be found bearing an accurate resemblance to pas- 
sages from other authors. Can such coincidences 
fairly brand the bard of Venusium as a plagiarist ? 
Similar reasoning might be applied to the writings 
of all those from whom we have quoted, and the 
same interrogation be made with equal pertinency. 

If a more consistent explanation of the subject 
of Coincidences can be imparted to the reader 
than the one attempted throughout these numbers, 
we should be much gratified in seeing it. To the 
person possessing such explanation we would say, 
in the language of another upon a similar occa- 
sion— 


“$j quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum.” 








Trapition leaves her record of an Italian 
dame of high rank, who, by great attractions of 
person and of mind, lured to her side suitor after 
suitor; trifled with their love as though it were a 
bauble, then cast them aside for wealthier vic- 
tims, or pledged them in a cup most fatally 
drugged. 

It was a scene of rare enchantment, that gor- 
geous chamber, with its studied and varied adorn- 
ments of nature and of art. Rich and heavy 
folds of crimson drapery half excluded the rays 
of the sun, and shed a languid light throughout 
the apartment, whilst flowers of every hue and 
shade shed forth sweet fragrance as they twined 
their blossoms about the trellised casement, 
through which gently swept the wind, uttering 
faint melodies of earth and air, to be echoed anew 
by the bright feathered warblers in gilded cages, 
so blithe and gay as though they heeded not the 
fair expanse without. 

Nor was the ear alone to be entranced, for the 
eye, as it wandered abroad upon the illumined 
landscape, discovered on every side kind Nature’s 
handiwork bestudded with gems both rich and 
rare. A lake’s silvered waters adorned the ex- 
tensive grounds, and on its bosom lay mirrored 
the deep, ever-tinted foliage, whilst its waters 
exhaled the dewy fragrance of the orange and the 
lime that so bountifully bedecked its banks. 

But again we turn our gaze within the gor- 
geous room, and view in massive frames paintings 
of life-like tone and vigor, and statuary chiseled 
by none but master hands. On a marble table 
of snowy whiteness lay scattered fruits of every 
clime. The shining grape and purple fig min- 
gied their green leaves, whilst gemmed amidst 
the feast shone the rich wines of Italy in crystal 
flasks. 

Within this choice apartment on a crimson 
divan reposed the fair Beatrice, mistress of all 
this luxury, herself so beautiful she might be 
deemed the Queen of Love. Eyes of brilliant 
jet flashed with haughty pride, and raven ringlets 
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THE SUPPER OF MADAME DE BRINVILLIERS. 


BY FIORDILIGE. 


shaded a brow of alabaster hue. Yet an expres- 
sion of scorn played about her ruby lips and 
mingled with her smiles. 

At her feet, with face upturned to hers, knelt 
a noble youth of scarce eighteen summers. No 
rude hand had swept the chords of his mind, and 
genius sat throned on his brow, yet love for this 
proud dame had wasted his frame and paled his 
youthful cheek. The toils and arts of her trai- 
tress soul had lured him from home and friends, 
caused him to forsake the paths of wealth and 
high renown, and to spend rich stores of intellect 
in fruitless aims to gain an answering smile—but 
allin vain. A wealthier suitor has usurped the 
young boy’s place; and even now, whilst he 
pours forth his heart’s strongest emotions, guided 
by an impulse of deep hatred, she nerves her 
hand for the fatal moment when another victim 
shall be added to the list. 

But despite the strength afforded by passion’s 
sway, ‘‘conscience, with a thousand swords,”’ 
asserts its rights, and with a despot’s hand opens 
some secret spring of feeling in her heart—for 
look you, the demon fire fades from her eye, and 


) her cheek is blanched to a death-like hue. Yet, 


alas! it is but fora moment. The angel of good 


} folds her wings in despair and fades away, whilst 


dark spirits of evil gladly hasten to fill the va- 
cant place. Ambition and loftier conquests are 
alone her soul’s desire. In these alone she glo- 
ries, and forgets her woman’s nature. With 
well counterfeited looks of love, she grasps the 
golden cup, mingles the vile poison with the 
sparkling draught, and bending low, bids the 
youth drink to her name. 

At that magic sound, all unsuspicious of her 
guile, he quaffs the potion to the dregs, and with 
a smile of joy and hope upon his lips, sinks at 
that false one’s feet, a thing of life bereft, a death- 


> sculptured monument of woman’s misplaced am- 


bition, and the too easy victim of a deceptive 
loveliness. 





TO ISADORE. 


BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 


I've searched in vain—I've searched in vain— 
I cannpt find a sweeter name, 
My Isadore, than thine! 
And did I range creation through, 
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There would not pass before my view 
One half so sweet, one half so true, 
One half so fair or good as you, 

Or one so near divine! 
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SAUL’S LAST BATTLE. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “GUY RIVERS,” &c, 


Tue heroic soul still struggles against fate, 

And, armed with self-devotion, finds resolve 

For struggle in despair. Prepared for death, 
And hopeless for himself. the soul of Saul, 
Though counseled from the grave of sore defeat, 
Still nursed the dream that God would succor yet 
The fortunes of his people. They had sinn’d, 
But he, their sovereign, led the way to sin, 

And shaped their disobedience. On Ais head 
Heaven’s vengeance only; and for this he pray’d 
With a heroic virtue, at the last, 

That honor’d his decline. Weary with grief, 
The bitter penalty of a stubborn pride— 

No longer cheer’d with promises from Heaven ; 
The voice of sacred prophets, or the signs 
Vouchsafed in dreams; or by the mystic rites 
Of Thummim and Urim—with a sense of peace, 
He yielded satisfied to the doom that hung 
Suspended o’er his head. Another day, 

And he should sleep without the harassing dread 
That whisper’d the desertion of his God— 

The enemy ever, with a fearful dart, 

Above’ his couch of sleep and weariness ; 

And a new rival ready for his throne! 

Better than this so dread anxiety, 

The conflict without hope ;—and, though despair 
Sat heavy at his heart, it took resolve 

From the impending circumstance of ill; 

And by his natural courage moved to pride, 

At the grim presence of his enemy, 

Saul girded him for battle. Israel's tents 

He pitch’d beside the fountain of Jezreel ; 

While the Philistines gather’d their great hosts 
To Aphek, and defied him with a shout 

That spoke their hearts secure of victory. 

But naught did this abate his firm resolve, 
Which look’d to battle, though it bring defeat— 
As the heroic finish to a term, 

That lacks but noble ending—not with hope 

Of safety or of triumph. His brave youth 
Considered, and the songs of ancient days 
Remembered, which had shown his thousands slain, 
Demanded the last struggles which should fold 
The monarch’s robes about the hero’s form, 
And mantle greatly his great overthrow. 
Unmoved he heard the shoutings of the foe, 

And mock’d them with his own. 


“Let us but raise,” 
He said to his brave son, Melchishua, 
“The courage of our people to the strife ; 
And though we perish, we may save the throne 
To our successor. We shail fall, I know, 
Thou with thy brothers, both; and we shall sleep 
This night with Kish, our sire, and the great dead 
That have prepared the ever-open way 
To all the living. Let this fear us not, 
While we invoke, with words of ancient might, 
And songs, as of a prophet, the spell’d hearts 
Of these, our people, waxing faint to hear 
Philistia’s insolent clamors. Get thee hence, 
And pass among the timorous with proud speech, 


As of heroic promise. Jonathan 

Already seeks them, and Abinadab, 

With voice of fire and martia! eloquence :-— 

I, too, will follow, teaching with a tongue 
That soon shall lack all pleasing—of a will 
That not the less resolves on valorous deed, 
Because it looks, beneath the frown of Heaven, 
Upon the dread, inevitable doom! 

Go forth and follow in your brothers’ steps, 

So that our people. warm‘d with proper fire, 
May seek the battle with that noble rage 
Alone that brings success If we must fall, 

It may be Heaven shall suffer us to fall 

Like Gaza’s blinded captive, sworn on death— 
Our mighty foes crush’d with us—in our fate 
Proving Philistia’s too !” 


The battle joined; 
And Israel quail’d before his enemies! 
The monarch saw with anguish, and his soul 
Put on the wildest courage of despair, 
And braved the thickest dangers of the field, 
Still in the face of his worst destinies ! 
The youth of Saul came back to him—the heart 
Of fearless valor and vindictive wrath 
That led him, desperate, through th’ opposing hosts, 
When first upon his head the sacred oil 
Was poured by Samuel ;—and the Amorites, 
At Jabesh-Gilead, fell before his ire, 
That, from the morning watch till noon-day sun, 
Still smote their withering hosts. Again he wrought 
As in that day of prime; but not as then, 
With God's assuring sanction on his deeds. 
His valor raged in vain. fn vain he threw 
Aside the golden helmet—his white beard 
And thin, gray locks, still gleaming through the fight, 
Unseemly with that terrible strength of wrath, 
Which mark’d the wing’d passage of his darts. 
Again he slew his thousands, and his deeds, 
More fortunate then, were never in his prime 
More glorious than when now, in his old age, 
He smote in vain—and from his lofty brow 
Felt the green laurels gone. 

“ Where ?”—as he sped, 
Still smiting with a weapon drunk with blood— 
“ Where's Jonathan, my son?—I see him not!” 
And on he passed. One answered him that knew— 
“To him the battle has no farther voice, 
Nor enemy’s weapon terror!” 

But one groan 
Broke from the monarch’s bosom, as he cried— 
“ Now see I that the day will soon have end;— 
God's will be done in mercy!” On he went, 
Crossing his dipping spear with other foes, 
And trampling o'er his slain. 

“] see no more 
The shining azure of Melchishua’s shield :— 
Who marks him in the fight?” 

They answered him— 
“ He who, with still a foeman at his throat, 
May stop to single from the up piled dead, 
The son of Israe}‘s sovereign !” 
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“ How it works, 
That fate that I have vainly sought to cross— 
That vengeance I have angered! Yet, awhile, 
Deeds may be done for Israel. If the foe 
Must triumph, they shal! sing their choral songs 
In bitterness, and with a grief that lives 
When triumph is forgotten. Thrice the shaft 
Hath stricken me”—and he pluck’d an arrow forth, 
That, in that moment, quivering in his side, 
Stay’d the heroic speech—“ but I am proof 
‘“Gainst hate of human foes. They can but slay, 
And I am self-delivered to the shaft 
This day, as one decreed to sacrifice !— 
Who calls me from the host?” 

“Oh! sire, your son, 
Abinadab, is smitten, even to death, 
And cries on thee for succor!” 

“Let him ery, 
But fight the while—the succor is at hand, 
Certain to come ere sunset.” 

Thus he sped, 
Himself prevailing in the matchless might 
Of his one arm, where’er his weapon flew. 
Yet still his people quail’d. His sons were slain; 
But he, though smarting with repeated wounds, 
Still hew’d a fearful passage through the foe; 
Then turning, with his weapon as a share, 
Plough’d the dense field again. His arm, at last, 
Fail’d him—the great drops gather'd on his brow, 
Mix’d dust, and blood, and water. All in vain 
His desperate deeds of valor. On all sides 
His people fled discomfited. The war 
Went wholly against him, and the hope was gone 
That dream’d how Israel's banner yet should rise 
Triumphant, though above the sovereign slain! 
The progress of the battle had led up 
The heights of Gilboa. Here, as Saul beheld 
His scatier’d hosts in flight, and, close behind, 
The foe pursuing with inveterate rage, 
Of murder edged by madness, he stood up 
And rested on his spear. 

“ Why should I fly ?” 
To those who counseled safety. “I have lived 
Too long already, having outlived my sons, 
My fortunes, and God’s favor. Get ye hence, 
For Israel’s future, and another sway 
More blest by Heaven and man. For me, no more 
The pomp of royalty, the pride of spears, 
The joy that’s born of battle, and the songs 
That hail the conqueror on his homeward march 
Through the great cities. I behold the sun 
For the last time, and with no vain regret 
That he shall rouse me from my tent no more, 
Rejoicing in a day of deeds begun ! 
Hither to me, thou last of many friends, 
And faithfullest of followers. Take thy sword 
And thrust me through !—for the Philistines come; 
And they must never, with their barbarous race, 
Degrade this conscious form!” 

To him who bore 
His armor in the battle, thus he spake, 
The wounded King of Israel, as below 
He saw his enemies gather. Wounded sore, 
By their superior archers, wel! he knew 
That neither in flight, nor in the further struggle, 
Lay hope of safety. But the man replied— 
“ Now God forbid that hand of mine be laid, 
With violence on the heaven-anointed head!” 


“ All fail me at my need,” reproachfally 
Exclaimed the monarch. Then, as came the foe— 


“T will not see their triumph!” cried the king; 
And turning his own steel against his breast, 
Headlong he threw himself upon the shaft, 
And perish’d ere they came! Thus, with like deed, 
Died he who bore his armor ;— silent both, 
As the exulting heathen, up the heights, 
Rush’'d to the bloody spectacle with shouts, 
That ceased when they beheld, beneath their feet, 
The mightiest prince in Israel. They were dumb, 
As stunn'd by their own triumph—which were naught, 
Bat that the God of Israel was in wrath! 
Mournfully sweet the dirge on Gilboa’s heights, 
Sung by the monarch minstrel, on whose brow 
The crown of Saul descended, as he saw 
The wreck of that dread batile, and he wept 
The royal victims. Never elegy 
More touching or more beautiful. How wild 
The lyrical sweetness from the Arabian caught, 
Which pictured Israel's proud nobility 
Perishing in pride and valor, on the heights 
Their sacrifice makes sacred. 

“How,” he sang, 
“ How are the mighty fallen! Israel's beauty 
Slain on high places. Tell it not in Gath, 
Lest they, the daughters of Philistia, joy 
And triamph o’er God’s people—triumph o’er him 
Who taught them shame and bitter overthrow! 
For thee, Gilboa, let there be no dew 
Upon thy summits. Be the rains denied 
That crown thy summer fields with offerings; 
For on thy heights accursed, the big shield 
Of Saul was cast away; by vilest foes 
His banner overthrown, and he o’ercome, 
As though his mighty head had never been 
With heavenly oil anointed. To its sheath 
His sword returned not thirsty. Never, in vain, 
He smote the enemies’ legions. Even at the last, 
When God denied the victory to his arm! 


“ And thou, my brother Jonathan—O! thou, 

Fleet as the roe of the mountain; from whose bow 
Never flew fruitless arrow at thy prey, 

Bat in the fat of the mighty, and the blood 

Of the warm enemy, made vengeance sure ;— 

I mourn for thee, my brother, sore distress’d ; 

For, very pleasant, since I knew thee first, 

Hast thou been unto me—thy love to me 
Wonderful precious, and surpassing still 

The love of woman. Thou, with thy sire, 

Hast won the fame of warriors. Thou wast slain, 
Like him, on highest places, in the thick 

Of fiercest battle—undismay’d, though fate 
Refused thee, and thy battle cry went forth 

With the sure knowledge of death against thy hope. 


“Lovely and pleasant ever in their lives, 

Were Saul and Jonathan. Nor in death at last 
Are they divided. Kindred in their worth, 
Stronger than lions in the battles rage, 

Swifter than eagles in pursuing flight; 

Their sweet and sure communion to the close, 
Makes them heroic for our histories 

So long as fame shall last. Weep for your king, 
Daughters of Israel. He it was who first 

Ye rescued from the bondage of the foe, 

And clad your forms in scarlet; who, with gold, 
Deck’d your apparel richly, and first brought 
Your hearts to knowledge of still more delights. 
How are the mighty fallen!—weapons of wars, 
How perished, and what glorious state o’erthrown !” 
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SKETCH THE THIRD. 


BY MRS, JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PARTING. 


“T feel the shadow on my brow, 
The sickness at my heart— 
Alas! I look on those I love, 
And °us so hard to part.” 


Tue summer passed as summers had done in 
Rivertown fer the last ten years at least. ‘There 
was one evening party, two pic-nics, and a wed- 
ding to vary the monotony. ‘Two families, the 
Bays and the Barnards, visited Niagara, to the 
scandal of those who wondered how they could 
afford it, and Miss Seymour joined the party of a 
relative residing in New York, and passed two 
weeks at Newport. Miss Seymour became, for 
a while, quite the rage, for she had dined with 
Daniel Webster, on which occasion the distin- 
guished authoress, Mrs. , Sat opposite to her, 
and Senator S. was pointed out after dinner. 
Miss Seymour did not usually mention that this 
was at the “ ladies’ ordinary’’ of the Revere 
House; probably she thought this was “ not for 
them to know.’’ But if she was not a lion her- 
self, she had seen lions, and consequently had 
innumerable calls and visits shortly after her 
return, 

Then a family from New York had been board- 
ing at the ‘‘Rivertown House,”’ and their out- 
comings and in-goings offered relief. 
Moreover, the Forresters, from Albany, had 
passed two months at their country house, a 
mile or two below the town, and several times 
their carriage, with its liveried coachman, had 
gathered its crowd of admirers at the street cor- 
ners and shop windows. Not afew Rivertonians 
visited their country relatives in July and Au- 
gust, and others among the first circle paid simi- 
lar family visits in New England or the middle 
states. Journeys that from henceforth became 
data—‘‘the year that I went to Connecticut,”’ 
or “the spring we were getting ready to go to 
New Jersey,’’ being often and particularly al- 
Juded to. 

Rivertonians, in general, were not a migratory 
people; one trip to New York city, and two as 
far as Albany, often sufficing for life-time adven- 
tures. Many of the oldest inhabitants could 
never be persuaded to ‘‘ court peril’’ in the wake 
of the ru@hing locomotive, and not a few had 
never set foot upon a steamboat, though number- 
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temporary residence there. 


less were the elegant vessels that passed their 
wharves daily, preferring the more tardy, but in 
their eyes far safer conveyance of a “sloop,’’ did 
occasion require them to visit the metropolis. 

Among our acquaintances, the traveling fever, 
this particular season, seemed contagious. Miss 
Barnard, as we have before said, visited Niagara, 
as did the Jacksons and the Jordens, joining a 
party made up by the uncle of the Jordens, Liv- 
ingston Carroll, Esq. Adeline Mitchell had 
passed several weeks with a married sister who 
resided in Dutchess County, and the Hardens 
went as far as Stockbridge, in quite an opposite 
direction. But the summer was over; Septem- 
ber found all once more at home, and fall house- 
cleanings rapidly progressing. Mrs. Henry Jor- 
den was packing, or rather covering furniture ; 
Adeline Mitchell could not guess what for, until 
it was reported that the house was to be shut up 
in October, and the Jordens were to pass the en- 
suing winter with their brother at Baltimore. 
Mr. Jorden had business at Washington, which 
would detain him most of the time, and thus the 
arrangement became not only pleasant, but ad- 
mirable. 

Yet Mrs. Smith and Miss Mitchell would con- 
tinue to call it airs and extravagance, while Mrs. 
Folger wondered ‘if they would pay board ; if 
not, it was a saving.’’ Mrs. Jackson alone re- 
gretted the change. She was still, comparatively, 
a stranger in Rivertown, as they had resided 
there but a few years. She had never been par- 
ticularly fond of the place or the people, and but 
that Mr. Jackson’s presence was absolutely 
necessary near his large and flourishing manu- 
factory, would never have consented to even a 
This feeling had, in 
a measure, worn away, as she came to know and 
appreciate the warm hearts of those who won her 
own by their friendly courtesy ; and at the time 
of her sister’s marriage she began to look with 
something like satisfaction upon Rivertown as a 
home. 

** It will be very lonely, Marian,”’ said she, the 
evening before their departure ; ‘‘ Mary and your- 
self both away—but I know it will be pleasanter 
for you, and I will try to be as happy as possible 
without you.”’ 

Mrs. Jorden ‘‘ rejoiced that she was of enough 
consequence to be missed,’’ and, laughingly, 
added—‘‘ But then your particular friends, Mrs. 
Harden and Mrs. Folger, will still be with you, 
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and I have no doubt Mrs. Smith will be neigh- 
borly.’’ 

“« Do not jest to-night, Marian,” sadly returned 
her sister. “I have been strangely troubled 
from the time Mary proposed this long separa- 
tion. You knowI[ have no faith in presentiments, 
but I have felt as if we should never meet again; 
or, if we did, not happily. Sometimes I think 
Archie, my precious one, may be taken from 
me; but that thought is too terrible. If I should 
die this winter, Marie, be as a sister and a mo- 
ther to the dear ones I must leave.”’ 

“* My best of sisters, pray do not say such hor- 
rid things,” was the reply. ‘‘Are you not as 
well as ever? and Archie I never saw in better 
spirits.” 

Mrs. Jackson called the noble little fellow to 
her, and parting the thick waves of his hair, 
looked long and earnestly into his deep blue eyes. 
So earnestly, that the boy was alarmed, and 
begged to go back to Uncle Henry, who had pro- 
mised to let him ride upon Nero; and Marian 
said — 

‘Yes, run away, pet, mamma is not well. 
Dear sister, do not frighten us all by these dismal 
forebodings.’’ 

Mrs. Jackson felt that it was selfish thus to 
obtrude sad thoughts on their parting; and, to 
tell the truth, the shadow passed as the firm 
tread and manly tone of her husband gave warn- 
ing of his approach. So the last evening glided 
away in mirth and song; for Mr. Jackson was 
never known to be more brilliant than now, 
pouring out sparkling anecdotes and unstu- 
died bon mots, without thought or effort. Archie 
was allowed to stay up long past his usual bed- 
time, as he was an especial favorite with ‘‘ Uncle 
Harry,’’ and Mrs. Jackson sang old songs they 
had long known and loved. 

Yes, it was a very merry evening; and yet 
when Mrs. Jackson bade them good night, and 
came back to the warmly lighted parlor, a strange 
chill darted like an ice-bolt through her heart, 
and she leaned her head upon her husband’s 
shoulder and wept. 

He chided her gently, even while he drew her 
more closely to his heart, for she told him it was 
not simple sorrow at their transient separation. 
And then he led her to the couch where her child 
slumbered peacefully, and bade her mark how 
ruddy was the glow upon his cheek, and how 
gently the drapery about him was stirred by the 
quiet heaving of his little form. 

** What can come to disturb the happiness of 
our little household ?’’ said her husband, fondly ; 
but even as she smiled through her tears, the 
echo in her heart whispered ‘‘ Death !"’ 


CHAPTER II 


“ She is leaning back now languid, 
And her cheek is white ; 
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Only on the drooping eyelash, 
Glistens tearful light. 

Coid, sunshine, hours are gone, 

Yet the lady watches on.”—L. E. L. 


For several weeks after the departure of Mrs. 
Jorden, nothing occurred to realize even the 
lightest of Mrs. Jackson’s sad forebodings. The 
gorgeous autumn landscape slowly cast aside its 
wealth of golden and crimson foliage, the sum- 
mits of the Catskills became more sharply de- 
fined against the clear blue sky, and so winter 
was at the very door ere his approach was sus- 
pected. 

There is nothing more desolate than the streets 
of asmall country town, in a northern latitude, at 
the close of the fall. The sidewalks carpeted 
with withered leaves that rustle to the footsteps 
of the few passers-by; a cloud of dust obscures 
the vision, while the slowly creaking signs and 
flapping shutters, are in melancholy and discord- 
ant union. Little children hurry to and from 
school, with well worn dinner baskets and faded 
hoods; the solitary strips of red flannel or dark 
broad-cloth, that have taken the place of the mer- 
chant’s flaunting display of summer fabrics, 
shiver in the chill blast; and the few baskets of 
withered apples and dark-coated chestnuts, that 
still linger around the doors of the various provi- 
sion stores, grow darker and more shrunken as 
the week slips slowly by. The mellow radiance 
of the Indian summer has departed, the morning 
sun has scarcely power to dissolve the last night’s 
frost, and the wayside pools are skirted with a 
brittle coating of ice. Now and thena large farm 
wagon creaks slowly down the street; once or 
twice through the day the whirl of a lighter ve- 
hicle tells you that the physician is speeding on 
his errand of mercy; but otherwise the silence 
is rarely disturbed. The sky grows dark as 
evening draws on, not with heaped and threaten- 
ing clouds, but a leaden, heavy, impenetrable 
pall sweeps slowly over the horizon. 

It was on such a day as this that Mrs. Jackson 
turned shiveringly from the door-step of her com- 
fortable and peaceful home. She had accompa- 
nied her husband a little way on his morning 
walk, and had parted with a fond pressure of the 
hand, and a glance that told him how dearer than 
life he had become. Archie was playfully ca- 
reering round the room with the hearth-brush 
for a steed, and the kitten purred in undisturbed 
repose before the glowing grate. 

She drew her work-basket towards her, and, 
lying on the piles of snowy linen, found an un- 
opened letter, received in her absence. It was 
from Marian, and bore the impress of her joyous 
spirit in every line. They were all so happy, 
and needed but her presence to make that happi- 
ness complete. Mrs. Butler was at the head of 
their elegant mansion, and Mr. Carroll grew 
daily more fond of his adopted daughter, who had 
already won for herself hosts of new friends. 
They were to go to Washington in January, and 
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Marian descanted ai length on the pleasures she 
expected to enjoy. 

Mrs. Jackson allowed the letter to fall upon 
the carpet,as she mused over its contents. ‘*‘ How 
can people plan for the future ?’’ thought she; 
and then vexed at herself for her own gloomy 
mood, she called Archie to her, and resolutely 
threw it aside as she listened to his childish prat- 
tle. Mr. Jackson very rarely returned until 
nightfall, these short, cold days, as the manufac- 
tory was a mile or two distant, upon a small 
stream that paid its gentle tribute to their beau- 
tiful river. So the mid-day meal was solitary ; 
and after it was over, Mrs. Miller paid a friendly 
visit of an hour or two, and they chatted together 
of the absent ones. The cold, gray clouds were 
already veiling the setting sun as her visitor took 
leave, and with cheerful alacrity Mrs. Jackson 
began to prepare for her husband’s return :—the 
hearth nicely swept, the easy-chair in its cosiest 
corner, the dressing-gown thrown over it, and the 
slippers, embroidered by her own hand, basking in 
the fire light. Through a half-open door the 
neat tea-table was seen, and Archie, with his soft 
curls dancing to his restless motion, was busied 
in assisting, or rather delaying a tidy servant girl 
in its arrangement. 

Nothing could be more cheerful or more home- 
like, and Mrs. Jackson cast a look of satisfaction 
over all, as she sat down at the window to catch 
the first glimpse of the returning husband and 
father. Slowly the twilight deepened over the 
already silent streets. Then lights flashed from 
the opposite windows, and a glare for the mo- 
ment filled the room as a torch was applied to 
the street-lamp on the corner. It was very 
strange that Mr. Jackson did not come! 

Another half hour passed, the room was quite 
dark, for she would not have the lamp lighted 
until he should arrive. Then Archie began fret- 
ting for his supper, and, at last, she was obliged 
to leave her watch to quiet the impatient child. 
Again the clock struck slowly and distinctly; 
every stroke sounded like a knell. An unde- 
fined superstitious fear crept over her—oh! there 
was astep at last. But it was not he; only a 
message from some friendly neighbor. Eight— 
nine o'clock struck. Archie had been quietly 
sleeping an hour or two; still she was alone, and 
undefined terror began to shape itself. ‘Then she 
tried to smile at her own fears; he had found 
business to detain him—perhaps he had met a 
friend. She tried to play, but closed the in- 
strument ere the melody was half completed ; 
and so she sat, at last, cowering over the fire that 
now burned dimly, while the minutes passed 
like years. 

A sound broke the stillness; there was a car- 
riage coming rapidly up the street—what could it 
mean? It paused before the door of a physician 
residing near them, and then at their own. A 
stranger sprang upon the pavement—another— 
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and then she saw they were lifting out a helpless, 
rigid form. 

The truth came to her heart with a shock—she 
felt it all; but the scream that rose to her lips 
found no utterance, only a low moan as she mo- 
tioned them to bear their burden into that once 
cheerful parlor. She felt the hand of their family 
physician upon her shoulder; but she had knelt 
beside the sofa, and had found the heart that once 
thrilled so warmly. There was no pulse—not 
even a low flutter. Yes!—yes!—faint as a 
wounded bird’s, the life-pulse thrilled to her 
hand; then, for the first time, she spoke, She 
looked up to the pitying eye of the friend who 
bent over her, and murmured— 

“My husband is not dead—no, not dead! You 
can save him!”’ 

She did not even ask what had stricken him so 
from high health. A glance had told her all. 
The damp heavy masses of hair that clung to the 
pallid face, the cloak wrapped loosely about those 
clinging garments. ‘There was no need of words. 

Through that long, fearful night, hope and de- 
spaircame alternately to those faithful attendants. 
Not for an instant could the wife be persuaded to 
leave the room. She chafed the rigid hands, she 
pressed the death-like form closely to her, as if 
her own beating, throbbing heart could inspire it 
with new life. Still those marble lids unclosed 
not, and no breath stirred the wan lips. ‘ Speak 
to me, my husband, once more! One smile— 
one pressure of the hand!’’ But there came no 
answer to those wailing cries. 

Then the first struggling beam of the new day 
stole into the room. ‘I'he fire had gone out, the 
lamps flickered coldly, and a more terrible pallor 
settled upon that still pale face. 

A woman’s voice said, ‘‘ There is no hope! 
Dead!—dead!—my husband is dead!’’ And 
then came a fearful burst of sobs and agonized 
wailing, that rent the very heart of the kind man 
who tried in vain to comfort her. He had little 
consolation to offer; she had spoken truly—there 
was no hope. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Tossing through the restless night, 
Sleep banished from her pillow, and her brain 
Weary with sense of dull and stifling pain, 
Yearning and praying for the blessed light.” 


From the deep stupor of despair that followed, 
even the quick tread and anxious inquiries of 
those that came to proffer assistance and sympa- 
thy at first failed torouse her. The terrible news 
sped like wild-fire through the town, and an 
hour after daybreak, a little crowd was gathered 
before the door to know if such fearful tidings 
could be true. There they learned, from Dr. 
Chester, that Mr. Jackson, being detained much 
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later than usual, had attempted to cross a narrow 
plank thrown over a part of the basin formed by 
the stream just below the factory, to save going 
round by the larger bridge. It was quite dark, 
and missing a step, he was precipitated into the 
ice-cold pool. Hisinvoluntary cry brought speedy 
assistance; but ere he could be rescued, the 
chill and the struggle had exhausted him, and 
though life was not quite extinct, he seemed 
rapidly sinking. No medical assistance being 
at hand, and the overseer of the works absent, 
the men who rescued him made a few unsuccess- 
ful attempts to restore suspended animation, and 
then, in their terror, could think of no alternative 
but hurrying into the town. Had proper assist- 
ance been at once obtained, the fatal catastrophe 
might, perhaps, have been averted; but by the 
time his home was reached life was ebbing fast, 
and aid was all in vain. 

For the first time since his recollection, little 
Archie awoke and did not find his mother near 
him. His gentle call of ‘‘mamma!—mamma!”’ 
had no response: frightened, he knew not why, 
he slipped from his crib and crept softly into the 
next room. There was a gentleman standing 
near his mamma, who was lying upon the bed 
moaning, now and then, but with her eyesclosed 
as if asleep. ‘‘ Where is my papa?’’ said the 
little fellow, timidly. The gentleman did not 
answer him, but liftecl him to the side of his mo- 
ther, and motioned him to awake her. 

“Wake up, dear mamma—tell me where my 
father is,’’ sobbed the child, now terribly fright- 
ened at the unusual sight. At first, Mrs. Jack- 
son did not seem to know who had spoken, but 
as she felt those little arms clasping her neck, 
that soft cheek nestling by her own, she pressed 
her child convulsively to her heart, and mur- 
mured— 

** My fatherless little one, God help us both 

The kind physician stole softly away; his ob- 
ject was accomplished, for he felt that if once 
roused, there was no danger but the strong mind 
and the mother’s heart would rise above her sor- 
row. Norwashe mistaken. From that moment 
a calmness that would have been fearful in less 
resolute natures, seemed to take possession of 
her. She entered once more upon the duties of 
actual life, that must be performed even though 
the heart is breaking. In asmall household there 
is much that only its mistress can properly di- 
rect; and in the country there are many things 
connected with an event like that just recorded, 
which cannot be performed by hirelings, as in 
the city, where even death is made a source of 
traffic and of gain. 

Much assistance was proffered, but she rejected 
all save such as was absolutely necessary. Dr. 
Chester was her adviser, and through him she 
made every necessary arrangement for the burial. 

Weak minds, who shrink from responsibility, 
or those residing where custom forbids such a 
fearful task, little know how much minute agony ; 
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is spared them. They can retire to the room 
recently gladdened by the presence of the lost 
one, and weep insilence over their sorrow. They 
watch, perhaps, by the still, cold form, but know 
not whose hand has arrayed it for the bridal of 
the grave, or by whom it shall be consigned to 
that last resting-place. A man, pompous in the 
habitual sadness he must needs assume, passes 
here and there about the house with a tread so 
softened that it has become almost stealthy. It 
is he who arranges everything ; the undertaker, 
whose very presence even in a crowded street, 
brings a chill to those whom the death of friends 
has made terribly familiar with his solemn 
bearing. 

Far different was the task of her so suddenly 
widowed. The most minute detail passed be- 
fore her notice; she was not even left to watch 
alone beside her dead. Visitors from curiosity, 
and those who came to sympathize truly, were 
constantly thronging in to question, to advise, 
and to console. Again, and again, each harrow- 
ing circumstance was recounted and commented 
on. More than once was she tortured by well 
meant, but really unkind regrets, as—‘‘If there 
had only been some one there who understood 
what ought to have been done!’’ ‘ Don't you 
think if Dr. Chester could have seen him ai first, 
he might have been alive now?’’ “Are you 
sure that everything was tried? I’ve heard that 
people have come to hours after the doctor had 
given them up.’” And when all this was met 
with a calm, sad coldness, that many called in- 
difference, the good people wondered how she 
could feel ‘‘ so resigned.”’ 

They litthe knew what an effort that very 
calmness cost. That more than once a shriek 
had risen to those untrembling lips as some fear- 
ful recollection came; a shriek that would have 
betrayed all the pent-up agony of that lonely, 
lonely heart; but was checked and stifled even 
when bursting forth. They had not seen her 
sobbing like a child when first she met the few 
friends to whom her proud nature had yielded all 
love and confidence; nor did they know how 
often, during the long sleepless nights; she 
pressed her child with a grasp of fear close and 
closer to her heart, while her lips murmured 
prayers for strength and fortitude, or sobbed, 
brokenly, the name of him who no longer could 
return her tenderness. ‘ A stranger in a strange 
land’’ alone knows the fullness of desolation, 
when those who made that exile home, have been 
taken. ‘‘ Miserable comforters are ye all,’’ is 
the heart’s involuntary language, as it yearns for 
a mother’s kiss, a sister’s tenderness. And so 
this outward calmness would have passed away, 
could Marian’s arms have been twined about 
her. Orphaned from childhood, they had loved 
each other with a deep devotion, and now in her 
loneliness, there came an almost fearful longing 
to hear that sister's gentle voice. 

Archie, with his childish grief, and smiles that 
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came in its very midst, was her greatest consola- 
tion. His father’s brow, his gleaming smile, at 
times but increased her pain, and again she would 
say, “Arthur, you cannot be taken from me 
wholly while your son shall live.’’ Strange as it 
seemed to some, she rarely entered the room 
where lay that lifeless form. The rigid outlines, 
the fearful pallor, brought back every event of 
the fearful night, never to be erased from her 
memory. She felt that all strength would desert 
her, that she should go mad, if she dwelt upon 
these things, and so turned back even when her 
hand was upon the door. For the sake of her 
child, she had resolved to welcome life, even 
when death would have been preferable, and so 
she struggled onward sick at heart and desolate. 

She knew that all would be over ere her sister 
could reach her, and she felt that it would require 
all her fortitude to pass through the terrible ordeal 
alone. 

Several of the neighbors had dropped in the 
evening before the day appointed for the funeral. 
They were sitting in almost unbroken silence, 
though now and then a whispered comment upon 
the weather was exchanged in that “sick-room 
voice’ that is so peculiarly annoying. Mrs. 
Harden, who had been most constant in her 
attendance, sat near Mrs. Jackson; and Mrs. 
Smith, emboldened by the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, had accompanied her, though there 
had been no previous acquaintance. Dr, Ches- 
ter’s kind little wife glided about the room, and 
accompanied many, whom a vulgar curiosity had 
drawn thither, to the room that was so soon to be 
vacant:—a custom sanctioned by habit in coun- 
try neighborhoods, that, of all others, most bar- 
barous, and can but harrow the hearts of the sur- 
vivors. Mrs. Jackson felt this deeply, as the 
strange voices and muffled steps fell upon her 
ear; and she longed to pray them all to leave her, 
to allow her at least the consolation of solitude. 

Suddenly, a voice, that came like the memory 
of a dream, startled her. She glanced towards 
the open door, and in a moment, with outstretched 
arms, she had flown by them all, and was clasped 
to the heart of one just entering the doorway. 

“My poor Annie!’’ was all that reached the 
ears of the astonished spectators; then, for the 
first time, they heard an utterance of the sorrow 
so hidden from them. Mrs. Jackson was sobbing 
wildly upon the breast of the stranger; and then 
he lifted her, as he would have borne a child, to 
the next room, for she had fainted. 

Mrs. Harden seized a vinaigrette, and hurried 
after them; but Mrs. Chester and the stranger 
were already chafing the cold hands; and oh! 
how ghastly was that pale face as the long, dark 
hair fell unloosed about it! ‘* Poor creature !’’ 
said Mrs. Harden, touched with something like 
genuine compassion, and then, as the swoon 
passed, she heard Mrs. Jackson murmur, “‘ Where 


is Edward? Iam sure he was here!’’ 


Mrs. Chester motioned for Mrs. Harden to fol- 
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low her, and she was obliged to leave before her 
curiosity was satisfied as to Mrs. Jackson’s emo- 
tion at the sight of one whom they had never 
seen before. “It must be Mr. Jackson's bro- 
ther,’’ said Mrs. Chester, as they waited for a 
moment in the passage, to see if their aid would 
again be needed. 

Mrs. Harden seized upon the idea in triumph, 
and returning to the parlour, it was soon whis- 
pered about that Mr. Jackson's brother had come 
to attend the funeral. One by one the neighbors 
went away, as they found Mrs. Jackson did not 
return, and nothing further could be learned ; but 
Mrs. Harden went in and kissed the sufferer 
“good night ;’’ a kiss from which Mrs. Jackson 
shrank, although she tried to smile kindly at so 
unusual an evidence of interest. 

They sat in silence for some minutes after her 
departure, and then Mrs. Jackson said— 

“Will you not go with me to look upon him 
now? Iam stronger, and I think I could bear it 
with you near me.”’ 

So silently they entered the chamber of death, 
and tears gushed to the eyes of that strong, proud 
man as he saw the face of his brother, so changed 
since their last parting. Mrs. Jackson looked 
imploringly up to him; her face was tearless 
now, but the agony of expression was unutter- 
able. She had bent down to kiss that marble 
brow, and its coldness chilled her very soul; and 
now, for the first time, her tenderness met with 
no return. ‘The brother clasped her trembling 
form, and in a deep voice, said— 

‘*God and the spirit of our lost one bear me 
witness, Annie, I will watch over you and your 
child as over my own life !’’ 


— 


She had severed one curl from those that lay 
caressingly about the dear face; pressed her 
hand for an instant over the cold brow, and as 
she passed from the room, leaning upon a strong 
arm, she felt that she had bidden a last farewell 
to him who had made the sunshine of life’s 
morning. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuey were sitting alone scarce a week after 
the funeral, the widow and her husband’s bro- 
ther. ‘The widow’’—how she had started as 
she heard the term applied to herself that day ! 

Archie’s large, wondering eyes were at length 
closed in a sweet sleep. Poor little fellow! he 
had grown weary of asking “‘ why papa did not 
wake ?’”"—and ‘“‘why a great lady like mamma 
should cry?’’ He had never seen his mother 
shed tears before, and had always been taught 
that his own were unmanly. But though he 
would now and then burst out into a passionate 
fit of weeping, when told that “ papa would never 
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kiss him again,”’ the noveliy of anything around 
speedily hushed his sorrow. 

Not so with his mother. She now began faint- 
ly to realize that a life-long separation was com- 
menced. A reaction from her strange composure 
seemed to be at hand. But it was notso. Her 
strong nature had regained its habitual self-con- 
trol; and her brother wondered at, and admired, 
what so many might have misunderstood. 

At length, the silence became almost painful ; 
and, by way of commencing a conversation, Ed- 
ward said— 

“ That was avery lady-like woman who passed 
me at the door this afternoon.”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied Mrs. Jackson, with a gleam 
almost like pleasure lighting up her face. “I 
have known her but a very little while—she is 
the wife of a clergyman recently come among us, 
or minister, I should perhaps say, as they belong 
to the Congregationalist denomination. Our own 
rector has left us, and his successor will not be 
here for some months. Mrs. Townsend and her 
husband have both been very kind to me.”’ 

“It was he who officiated at the funeral, was 
it not ?—a tall, sad-looking man? I think he has 
learned sympathy by sorrow.”’ 

There was another long pause; the brother 
was evidently wishing to speak upon a topic he 
seemed to fear introducing. 

‘IT must return this week, Annie—did I tell 
you ?”’ he said, at length. 

“* Must it be so soon? I had hoped you could 
stay until Marian came, at least.’’ 

“* And she will be here ?’’ 

“Indeed I cannot tell when. If I did not know 
it was my sister, I should be pained at what might 
seem an unkind delay.’’ 

** Annie, have you any plan for the future ?”’ 

‘*T kave thought a little about it,’’ said she, 
sadly. 

‘* And I, too, have been trying to see what 
will be best for you. The manufactory must be 
stopped at once, | suppose ?”’ 

“Will it not be a great loss, and, at the same 
time, throw many out of employment this cold 
weather ?”’ 

“I fear so.’’ 

‘* Then why not let it go on ?”’ 

“It would be impossible—there is no one to 
attend here to it; and I can visit you but sel- 
dom.”’ 

** Does not the overseer, Mr. Stone, understand 
his business thoroughly? Arthur’’—and there 
was a slight faltering in the tone—‘ trusted him 
fully.’’ 

“Yes—I was surprised, this afternoon, to find 
how thoroughly he comprehended every point in 
the case. He says if we can retain it till spring, 
a purchaser might easily be found, and you would 
lose little or nothing. But the trouble is, there 
must be a responsible head of the establishment 
till then,”’ 
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“* Could not you assume the responsibility ?”’ 

* Nominally I could.’’ 

* And I can take it in reality.’’ 

““ You, Annie ?”’ said her brother, with a start 
of astonishment. “I do not understand you.”’ 

“Tt is no sudden resolution,’’ replied Mrs. 
Jackson, thoughtfully. ‘‘From the moment I 
saw those poor people join in that sad procession, 
I have been wishing I could do something for 
them.’’ 

** But you know nothing of business.”’ 

“You forget I am something of a book- keeper, 
and that Arthur often consulted me in his ar- 
rangements. I think, with a little application, 
and with Mr. Stone’s assistance, I could arrange 
all necessary matters.”’ 

“It is a wild scheme, Annie. Would it not 
be better to take a more natural course, even 
though at a sacrifice of some property ?”’ 

“* And of the comforts of all the operatives ?’’ 

Although her brother was at first fairly stag- 
gered at the proposal, he was not proof against 
the many arguments in favor of her scheme, 
which she now rapidly brought before him. It 
had rapidly matured by her quick, sagacious 
mind, and he was astonished to see how readily 
she entered into all the difficulties of the case. 

** And finally,’’ said she, as she closed her ex- 
planation, “you have promised to be here as 
often as your own business will allow, and you 
can advise me upon all important points.’’ 

‘* But it is so unprecedented, Annie.”’ 

“Rare, perhaps, but not without precedent. 
Do you not remember that my favorite, Madame 
Guyon, was her husband's executor, and arranged 
all the troublesome law suits in which he had 
been involved. I could point you to many other 
instances, not so illustrious, perhaps, but quite as 
worthy.”’ 

Edward sat for some time in deep thought. He 
could but contrast the thoughtful countenance 
before him, with the timid, girlish face so beauti- 
ful at his brother’s bridal ; and his heart grew 
sad at the change a few years had wrought. 

Suddenly she came softly towards him, and 
put her hand upon his shoulder. 

“I fear you misunderstand me; you think me 
cold, worldly—must I say avaricious ?’’ and her 
eyes sought his own reproachfully. 

* Ah! no, my sister—it is you who have mis- 
taken me. I appreciate all you would do;—you 
would have Arthur's son enter the world de- 
pendent upon none :—you forget your own sor- 
row in the thought of what might befall the fami- 
lies of those poor men. But I fear you mistake 
your own strength—you should be free from all 
care now.”’ 

“* Will not the necessity for action be strength 


in itself? I shall have no time for those madden- 
ing recollections. Believe me, it will be best 
so.”’ 


There had been a heavy fall of snow during the 
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afternoon, and a carriage had reached the door 
almost without sound. There were footsteps in 
the hall as she ceased speaking, and ere she could 
rise from her seat, Marian’s arms were about her 


neck, and Marian’s tears were mingled with her 
own. 

The sad presentiment had been most mourn- 
fully fulfilled—the sisters had met in sorrow. 





SWEET MOTHER, DO NOT WEEP. 


BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 


Tue last brown leaf of autumn sear 
Hung trembling on the bough, 
And sadly wailed the midnight air, 
In accents plaint and low ;— 
With quivering lip and falling tear 
A mother watched her child, 
For well she knew that death was there, 
Though still the brave boy smiled! 
“Sweet mother, do not weep,” he said— 
“ Kneel here—Ill kiss those tears away— 
Thus, thus support my weary head— 
But, mother, do not weep !” 


Against his pale and fevered cheek, 
The mother pressed her own— 

His breath was faint, his pulse was weak— 
The work was nearly done! 

Her tears, unbidden, still would flow, 
While gazing on her child— 


She softly kissed his pallid brow ; 
Again he faintly smiled! 
“ Sweet mother, do not weep!” he cried— 
“ Bright angels whisper me away! 
No sorrow enters there,” he sighed— 
“Then, mother, do not weep /” 


The night had passed—and morning’s breath 
Swept coldly o'er the hill; 
The loved one’s eyes were sealed in death, 
The mother watched him still! 
The withered leaf, which hung alone, 
Had fallen from the tree; 
The faithful watcher’s task was done— 
No more that smile she’l! see! 
Yet, gentle mother, do not weep! 
His spirit bright is with the blest; 
Naught but his form is wrapt in sleep— 
Then, mother, weep no more ! 
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THE SILENT VOICE. 


BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 


On, the sweet light that opes our eyes, 
With morning’s earliest ray, 
Is but a whisper from the skies 
To call our hearts to pray. 
How softly, in the silent hour, 
The weary lids were closed— 
Exhausted nature needing rest, 
Sweetly in sleep reposed. 


What care was that which kept the heart 
Throbbing its equal flow, 

Sending life-streams through all the veins, 
Then coursing back so slow— 

Restoring all the wasted powers 
Of the frail, wasting clay— 

*Twas the same power that whispers now, 
Wake, mortal, wake and pray! 


Through ail the silent, silent night, 
Unwearied, by thy bed, 

Thy guardian angel spread its wing 
Over thy defenceless head. 


And when mock sorrow, in a dream, 
Has filled thy heart with grief, 

How soft the touch that gently waked 
To sweet and sure relief. 


What love doth compass thee around, 
Guarding thy soul within— 

What care doth follow all thy ways, 
Forbidding thee to sin! 

There's not a day, or night serene, 
That here thy life hath known, 

That calls thee not, with silent voice, 
God's shielding care to own! 


Then oh! withhold not all the love 
That thy warm heart can give, 

And praise Him for a wor!ld like this, 
And bless him that ye live. 

Let the soft wings of every hour, 
Returning soon to Heaven, 

Waft to His throne some note of praise, 
That thy own lips have given. 








LETTER FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY H. SEELY TOTTEN. 


CARTHAGENA. 

Farrurut to my promise, I shall begin this 
epistle by describing one of the summer resi- 
dences, or bujias of New Grenada. The walls of 
these slight buildings are formed of a frame-work 
of slender poles, tied together, and afterwards 
plastered in arough, unfinished manner; the pure 
air of heaven being admitted at all possible points, 
and the doors and windows being many, and by 
no means far between. ‘The roof, which is com- 
posed of small saplings, and covered over with a 
thatching of palms, (also tied on,) is supported by 
poles resting on the partitions that divide the 
rooms, and when viewed from below, resembles 
much the straw thatching of some of our barns at 
home. Within about a yard from the roof, and 
resting upon the walls, is a lattice-work formed 
of twigs tied together, through which blow the 
cool winds of heaven at pleasure (for blow they 
sometimes do); and in some of the cottages this 
lattice- work is quite ornamental, and when neat- 
ly white-washed, produces a pretty effect. As 
in Carthagena, these houses are not ceiled; the 
walls and partitions not reaching within several 
feet of the highest part of the roof. there is a con- 
stant circulation of air from room to room, from 
the kitchen, through the chambers, into the sala; 
and some caution is required when secrets are to 
be told, lest a curious ear in another part of the 
establishment may hear that which concerns them 
not, or mayhapconcerns themdeeply. Nails are 
not used in any part of the structure, except 
about the doors and windows; and the majagua, 
or bark of a tree that grows here, is a complete 
substitute for these, with us, indispensable arti- 
cles. Windows barred like our prison windows, 
very large doors, rarely painted except on one 
side, and always in dismal hues, brick floors, and 
a balcony around the building, complete the bu- 
jia; and top-heavy as these edifices look, and 
slightly put together as they appear, it is surpris- 
ing what heavy breezes they resist, and how they 
stand from year to year through the fierce trade- 
winds. 

Having now given you a description of our 
country-seats, it may perhaps be interesting to 
the readers of the Lady’s Book to hear somewhat 
of the manner of living, the markets, &c., ina 
climate where meat is preserved by hanging it in 
the sun to dry, and where water, kept in a jar or 
pitcher, is better a week after it is drawn from 
the cistern than on the first day. As, however, 
marketing, living comfortably or otherwise, so 
eutirely depends upon that indispensable class of 
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annoyances called servants, I shall commence 
with them, and introduce them to you as one by 
i n cabinet dropped in on the day of 

ousekeeping. The cook, a Ja- 
maica lady, or “¥Madama,” (as she is styled,) ar- 
i i to prepare the dinner, dressed 
iu atight-skirted white frock, very short, flounced, 
low in the neck, and short in the waist. On her 
feet were a pair of open-worked stockings, 
through which shone the deep dye of her skin; 
while a pair of lilac satin shoes completed the 
adornings of this portion of her body. In her 
ears were heavy and very gaudy gold ear-rings ; 
upon her neck a string of glittering beads; rings 
decorated nearly every finger on either hand, and 
a bright bandana turban, tied very tastefully, 
gave quite an air of dignity to hererect figure and 
well poised head. En passant, I may remark 
that the use of turbans is confined to the Mada- 
mas; and a West India negro is known in 
Carthagena by this distinguishing mark, the na- 
tives of all classes wearing nothing on the head, 
except sometimes a shawl thrown over it to pro- 
tect it from the sun. Behind the cook came her 
servant, the muchacha, carrying upon her head 
the batea (a large wooden bowl) containing the 
provisions for the day, while she, poor thing, was 
incommoded by certainly as little clothing as de- 
cency would permit. The housemaid, with the 
addition of a quilling of lace around the neck and 
sleeves of her dress, a lace shawl, an escapularis 
(charm) which she wore on her neck, and an 
enormously high- backed carved comb in her hair, 
was attired somewhat after the fashion of the 
cook; and the man in his snow-white jacket, 
tightly strapped pants, and brass-heeled boots, 
looked like a eaballero, and bowed and flourished 
with all the airs and graces of a person of some 
consideration. 

But these were their holiday costumes, and 
only put on to produce an effect, first impressions 
being worth something. The white dresses, the 
lace, the strapped pants, were, therefore, soon 
laid aside, and other habiliments substituted. 
The cook in her red gingham chemise, with the 
skirt of a faded calico gown hooked carelessly 
around her waist, the body hanging in elegant 
negligée about her person, her stockingless feet 
and jewelless hands, was a contrast indeed to the 
lady of a few moments before. The girl, too, 
doffed her finery, and came slipping along pre- 
pared for work, her chanclétas announcing her 
coming. These chanclétas, or slip-shod shoes, 
are considered iadispensable to the indoor cos 
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tume of a respectable servant, and it is amusing 
to see with what dexterity they manage to get 
along in what might originally have been a shoe, 
but of which little else is left except the sole. 
They are worn, too, in the street, but are not 
esteemed quite as respectable as a light-colored 
prunella shoe, and on feast-days are frequently 
supplanted by white or fancy colored satin slip- 
pers. 

To make a show is, among all classes, the 
ultimatum of a Colombian’s wishes. Anything 
or nothing is good enough for the house, but for 
the street a superabundance of showy articles is 
indispensable; and neither boy nor girl, cabal- 
lero, Aniseto, nor ‘‘ lanina Antonia,’’ would think 
of going out upon any occasion in their indoor 
costume, which, with them, however, is always 
neat and clean. Ear-rings have to be put in their 
ears, the high-backed comb must deck the head, 
and shoes and stockings cover the feet, while 
business waits, and the heads of the family are 
taught a lesson of patience. To hurry anything 
is impossible, and ‘* poco a poco’’ is the motto, 
unless when money is to be paid, and then, from 
high to low, the watch-words are “‘ anda ligéro.”’ 
Spanish pride has ever been proverbial, and here 
amiong the descendants of that people we find it 
in its quintessence. A penny will be begged, 
when to work for it would be considered as de- 
grading. Fora lady tocarry asmall bundle inthe 
street would never do, and the gentleman who 
might chance to do so, would at once be set down 
as very mean, and as having an eye to his pen- 
nies. Our boy never thinks of carrying any bur- 
den, be it great or small, where people can see it ; 
and it is his daily practice, when sent to buy 
fruit, groceries, or other trifles, to pay a small 
boy to accompany him and relieve him of his 
bundle, bag, or basket. Who pays is dubious! 

The want of honesty in trifles is a constant 
complaint that housekeepers make against their 
domestics; and the latter seem to think it no sin 
to reserve one penny for their private purse out 
of every sixpence of expenditure for their em- 
ployer—these being perquisites to help along, as 
wages are low. Thieving on a grand scale is not 
ventured on by a Colombian ladron. He will 
take one from among a dozen of spoons, and a 
few rials will content him when hundreds of dol- 
lars are in his power. From experience, I know 
little of the dishonesty of the people; but from 
those whose dealings among them are more ex- 
tensive, I have heard much. One important 
personage in the establishment, the cook, has 
certainly many facilities and opportunities for 
pilfering, if she be so disposed. All the year 
through a fixed and settled amount of money is 
daily allowed for marketing (no lady or gentle- 
man ever going into the market on any occasion) ; 
no questions are asked as to prices; and all that 
is required is enough, which, if the cook is ho- 
nest, she will give you, but which, if she is other- 
wise, she will not. Some spend twelve rials 
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daily for what another purchases for six ; while 
one pockets each day her two, three, or four rials 
(twelve and a half cents), and the members of the 
family are put upon allowance. When visitors 
are expected, a small sum beyond the everyday 
appropriation is made; but a faithful gook pro- 
vides daily, if her means will admit of it, sufii- 
cient for all, and for a dropper-in besides. She 
keeps her servant in the house, paying her with 
a portion of the food left from meal to meal; and 
in return the drudge waits upon her, washes 
dishes, brings the marketing, attends to the 
kitchen fires, and relieves her from all the dis- 
agreeable part of her duties. Few cooks remain 
in the house at night, so that the money for mar- 
ket is given the evening before ; and in the morn- 
ing about nine o’clock she makes her appearance, 
and commences preparing the breakfast. Out of 
her allowance she buys meats, vegetables, lard, 
pepper, salt, and all the ingredients requisite for 
cooking; and after the family are served, she 
divides among the servants and herself, equally, 
whatever is left, which, if too much for their good 
appetites, is again subdivided among their fami- 
lies and friends, a deputation from whom is gene- 
rally in waiting. 

For breakfast, (the hour for which is between 
nine and eleven,) the table is spread with pork 
chops, beef steaks, chivo in various fashions, rice, 
fried plantain, eggs, &c., varying each day, ac- 
cording to the taste of the cook, or the state of 
the market. At four or five dinner is taken, and 
differs but little from breakfast, except in the 
addition of fruit or other dessert, and the absence 
of chocolate, a very small cup of which, made 
very rich and thick, is taken at the conclusion of 
that meal. Bread is not much used, except in 
the families of foreigners, and is insipid and dry, 
being always made in small rolls. It is dear, 
too; but there being no butter to eat with it, save 
what comes from England or America, one is 
little tempted to extravagance in this article. 
The bollo, or boiled corn dough, is what is eaten 
by most of the natives, and is always provided by 
the cook for the servants. Its characteristics are 
toughness and insipidity ; but it is not considered 
as unwholesome. ‘Tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
are not given to servants; but they usually 
choose to provide the latter for themselves out of 
their own pockets. Provisions being cheap, 
house rent low, and wages very moderate, not- 
withstanding the great waste there is in house- 
keeping, families live well at a small cost, and an 
abundance of good things can be purchased with 
small means. 

Articles of clothing, indeed all dry goods are 
dearer than in the United States; but as none 
but summer goods are required, the expense in 
this line is trifling; and with what at home we 
would pay for an equipment for the winter, cloth- 
ing for a whole year can be purchased in this cli- 
mate. Bonnets, too, a heavy expense in the 
cities where they so frequently have to be changed, 
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are not requisite here; and being but rarely put 
on, they last from season to season, and are al- 
ways in the fashion. Neither are caps worn, and 
old gray headed ladies use no covering for their 
heads except what nature has provided for them ; 
while collars, capes, gloves, &c., are but seldom 
seen except on foreigners. In jewelry, the South 
American ladies are extravagant, and some have 
very costly, beautiful clothing. But ordinarily, 
they consider a calico dress, if it be but of a gay 
color or pattern, sufficiently good for even paying 
formal visitsin ; nor do they think it any want of 
taste to overload themselves with diamonds and 
emeralds, at the same time that their dress is of 
very ordinary materials. Clothing for children, 
until they are eight or ten years old, except a 
holiday suit, the exact miniature of a grown per- 
son’s, whether male or female, isan item scarce- 
ly worth mentioning ; and the full dress for an 
infant is a cap trimmed with ribbons, lace, and 


flowers, and—nothing else. 
Knowing full well that ladies are never ex- 
pected to keep to the point for any length of time, 
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I shall make no apologies for having flown from 
the cook to a lady’s dress, and thence to dear 
knows where. But before I finish, I must return 
to domestic matters, and enlighten our thrifty, 
active housewives, as to the manner in which a 
wash for a family, either large or small, is con- 
ducted. On Monday morning the clothes are 
washed, Tuesday they are rinsed, and on Wed- 
nesday they are starched and put up to dry, pre- 
paratory to the three following days’ ironing. 
When done they have a beautiful clear color, but 
suffer considerably in the various operations they 
undergo from the time they enter until they leave 
the washerwoman’s hands. Warm water is 
never used to wash anything, either clothes or 
dishes; and putting the hands into it is said to 
occasion erysipelas and other diseases. 

This is truly a business sort of a dispatch, and 
reminds me of some I have seen penned by the 
settlers inthe “ far west,’’ endeavoring to induce 
persons to turn their faces westward ho! and be 
sharers with them of a log cabin, and the luxuries 
of a life on the prairie lands. Hasta luego. 





TO 


THE 


MOON. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Pate herald of the sky! 
Alike on palace dome or cottage wall, 
Where forests wave or sparkling waters lie, 
Thy misty splendors fall. 


Thy tearful eye looks down 

On the blue sea, o’er shores and isles afar, 

Where the deep voice of storms pours forth its moan, 
And the wild billows war. 


Thou seest the wandering wreck 

Go headlong drifting o'er the fiery main, 

And the doomed mariner from the parting deck, 
Lift up his hands in vain. 


Deep in rolling wave, 
Midst fane, throne, tower, by crumbling sands o’erstrown, 
To wreathe their smile around the sailor’s grave, 

Thy haunting beams have gone. 


Where moss and wall flower wave, 

And ivy babbles to the running breeze, 

Thy mournful rays a speaking sadness throw 
On mouldering shaft and frieze. 


Where dead leaves strow the ground, 
And strange wings flash the twilight paths along, 
And mingles, with the cataract’s growing sound, 
The Indian maiden’s song ;— 


Upon the blood-dyed plain, 
O’er smouldering pile, cleft lance, and fallen shield, 
Where blade met blade, as burst the iron rain, 

And the fieree charger reeled. 


O’er monumental tombs, 
Where vassal! hands the royal dust enshrined, 


And doleful through the hollow sounding glooms, 
Rumbles the prying wind ;— 


Around the green May-bower, 
Where low winds answer to the lover's sigh, 
Thy beaker pours a thin and silvery shower, 
Pale wanderer of the sky. 


Yet in thy calm, cold eye, 
Oh! “lady of the night,” and in thy breath, 
And streaming locks, that to the wave reply, 
Is that which speaks of death. 


With all thy heavenly light, 
Shedding a glory over sea and town, 
Upon thy bosom rests the withering blight 
Of God's eternal frown. 


No golden fields are thine, 
No joyous streams by wandering zephyrs curl'd, 
Nor balmy rains with bloom thy valleys line— 
O solitary world! 


Thine are no gentle gales, 
Wafting sweet odors from the ocean isles; 
Autumn comes not with fruitage to thy vales, 
Nor spring with flowers and smiles. 


No chime of leaping waves. 
Nor hum of bee, nor song of soaring bird, 
Nor laugh of waters in their secret caves, 
Through all thy shore is heard. 


But o’er thy lonely sphere, 
The desert plains stretch darkling far away, 
And yawning rocks their horrid wall uprear 
In stern and grand decay. 











THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 


LENNOX. 


BY EDITH HERVEY. 


One pleasant summer afternoon, a boy might 
be seen sitting under the shade of some large 
chestnut trees, with his eyes intently fixed on a 
book of fairy tales which he held in his hand, 
yet without seeming to enjoy their perusal, for 
there was a troubled expression in his face, and 
when now and then he raised his eyes, there was 
in them a wandering and fearful look, which was 
clearly not natural. An extensive orchard lay 
directly behind him, through which another boy, 
a little younger than the one first mentioned, was 
walking with a free, careless step and bold bear- 
ing; yet his face was overcast, and the loud, 
clear whistle, so familiar to his lips, had subsided 
in a faint murmur. Instead of announcing his 
approach to his brother in his usual boisterous 
manner, he came silently towards him and put 
his hand on his shoulder before he was aware ot 
his approach. 

‘* Why, Phil,’’ exclaimed the older boy, start- 
ing suddenly, and crimsoning to the forehead, 
“is that you? Whydid you come so silently ?— 
you startled me.”’ 

“I did not think you were such a coward, 
Dan,’’ replied Philip. ‘‘I was very busy think- 
ing. The master is talking to father about me, 
because I have been so late to school for the last 
week, and father is looking very angry, and talk- 
ing very loud. He didn’t see me when I came 
by; but I expect he'll give me a dreadiul scold- 
ing when he does.”’ 

“ And a good whipping, too,’’ said Daniel. 

* replied Philip; “1 never mean 
any one to whip me again—I am too old for that. 
If father should do it, I'll run away; I’m deter- 
mined. I’m fourteen now going on fifieen, you 
know.’ 

‘*You shouldn’t have gone to school so late 
then,’’ said Daniel. 

“I was there in time to say my lessons, and I 
knew them all, so I don’t see why any one need 
complain. I just went to the Widow Jones's to 
help her little lame Jacob weed the garden, and 
then I ran into the woods to get some bird’s eggs 
for Lucy. I don’t see the use of being eooped 
up in the hot school-room all these long pleasant 
days. But, Dan, what is that you have in your 
hand? It is a peach from father’s grand tree he 
thinks so much of, I know. I noticed, when I 
came by, that one of them was gone.” 

“No, it is not,’’ said Daniel. “Jem Riley 


“7y hope not, 


’ 


gave it io me.’ 
“‘T know better,’’ replied Philip; “‘Jem has 
not any peaches in his orchard as large as that. 


’ 


Father will be sure to notice it, and he is so mad 
with me he’ll think I did it—so you must tell him 
yourself, will you, Daniel ?”’ 

Just at that moment, the voice of Mr. Lennox 
was heard calling, in harsh. angry tones, for 
Philip; and Daniel had just time to throw away 
the half eaten peach when his father joined them, 
who, seizing Philip by the collar, exclaimed— 

“You have been playing truant, have you sir, 
and stealing peaches from the only tree in the 
orchard I forbade you to touch. Don’t speak. 
You need not add a lie to your other faults. Did 
you hear me, sir! I won’t have a word from you. 
Here is your stick I found just now under the 
tree ; and Mr. Johnson has been telling me that, 
for the last week, you have never been at school 
before eleven. I must put a stop to these pro- 
ceedings of yours directly.”’ 

And raising a slender whip he he!d in his hand, 
Mr. Lennox applied it vigorously to the shoulders 
of his son, who had, at first, attempted to defend 
himself in some measure from his father’s accu- 
sations; but finding that impossible, and seeing 
Daniel steal unobserved away, stood now per- 
fectly calm and apparently unmoved. 
row, and 
flashing eye, would have told to an observer the 
When his father’s anger had 
somewhat exhausted itself, he bade him go to his 
own room and remain for the rest of the day, 


But his compressed lips, frowning 


storm within. 


adding— 

“‘And I do not know, sir, that I shall permit 
you to come out for a week.”’ 

Philip did not obey him; but going into the 
wvuods at some little distance, and concealing 
himself among the thick undergrowth, he gave 
free vent to his repressed feelings. He sat there 
alone and almost motionless for more than an 
hour, with his face bowed down and concealed by 
his hands, while the hot tears fell like rain, and 
every now and then his frame would be almost 
convulsed by the violence of his sobs. At length, 
when he felt rather than saw that evening was 
closing around him, he controlled himself by a 
strong effort, and rose to go home. 

As he emerged from his hiding place, and 
looked around him, to see if he had had any ob- 
servers, his eye fell on the river winding in tran- 
quil majesty through the green hills and valleys, 
and a strong impulse seized him to end his life 


> 


and troubles there ; the thought that he had been 


{ 


beaten, and beaten for theti. seemed to him so 

disgraceful, that he was almost heart- broken by 

it. But he repressed that strong desire, and hast- 
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ening home, slipped up to the chamber which he 
occupied together with his brother, and began to 
prepare for the execution of the plan upon which 
he had fixed. 

He could hear, from his room, the voices of the 
different members of the household, and the con- 
trast between their seeming cheerfulness and his 
sad and lonely feelings almost overcame him a 
second time; but he heard a step upon the stairs, 
and would not for the world have been seen by 
his brother weeping. The door opened, but he 
did not look around till he felt an arm thrown 
round his neck, and a warm kiss on his cheek, 
and heard the sweet voice of his little sister, 
Lucy, saying— 

“Why did you make father so angry, Philip? 
He would not let me call you to supper; but, see, 
I have brought you a little pie Nancy baked for 
me.”’ 

“Thank you, darling,’’ said Philip, turning 
round to kiss her, ‘‘I am not hungry at all; you 
must keep it for yourself. Did father know you 
came here ?”’ 

““ No, he did not—he would be very angry if 
he did—but he vent me to bed, and I came here 
through the back passage. But I must go, for he 


Good night—you must eat 
’ 


may come up here. 
that pie. Don’t cry,’ 
that there were tears in his eyes. And she ran 
off to her own room, and soon was in as sweet a 
sleep as health and childhood could give. 

In the mean time, Philip went on with his oc- 
cupation, which seemed to be that of arranging 


continued shg, observing 


his little possessions; and while so engaged, 
hearing his brother come up, he jumped hastily 
into bed, half undressed, and pretended to be in a 
sound sleep. Daniel was delighted at this; for 
he had expected a storm of reproaches, and so 
had delayed coming as long as he dared. In 
truth, he had not at first intended that Philip 
should suffer for his fault; but the angry looks 
and words of his father had so terrified him, that 
for the moment he had thought only of escape. 
He laid himself down, as quietly as he could, by 
the side of his brother, and though he remained 
perfectly still for fear of disturbing his apparently 
sound slumbers, it was a long time before his 
disturbed conscience would let him sleep. At 
length, to Philip’s great relief, Daniel's slow, 
regular breathing, announced his deep sleep, and 
he rose slowly and cautiously from the bed, and 
collecting, by the light of the moon, the few arti 
cles he had selected from the rest of his posses- 
sions, he tied them in a bundle, and passing with 
a stealthy step from the room, stole along the 
passage till he stood by his sister Lucy's door. 
He hesitated a moment, and then entered. Her 
slumbers were so peaceful, and her countenance 
bore such an expression of childlike innocence, 
that he felt it almost impossible to leave her, and 
lingered by her bed for many minutes, while the 
At last, 
with a sudden effort, he kissed her round, soft 


tears came fast and faster to his eyes. 
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cheek, and placing by her side a book of his, 
which he knew she had often longed to possess, 
he walked quickly but gently from the room, 
and was soon out of the house; and when the 
morning came it found him on the top of a stage, 
bound for Boston. 

Five years passed quickly away, bringing with 
them their usual changes, and the farm-house 
had not been exempt from the tax Time lays on 
all. The gentle Lucy had passed away like a 
pleasant dream, employing her last breath in 
leaving a kind message for her long-absent but 
favorite brother: and Daniel, now grown to 
man’s estate, and considered by father and mo- 
ther, who had apparently given up all hope of 
Philip’s return, the future possessor of their small 
estate, was about to bring home a bride to take 
the place of the lost Lucy in his parents’ hearts. 

That Mr. Lennox and Daniel had each, for dif- 
ferent reasons, felt conscience-stricken and really 
grieved for a short time, when they found that 
Philip did not intend to return, cannot be denied. 
But Mr. Lennox was too selfish and worldly to 
sorrow long for any one, and Daniel’s feelings 
never had been very deep, so that they soon con- 
soled themselves ; and the mother and Lucy, in 
whose hearts the wanderer still lived, learned 
that his name was never to be mentioned except 
when they were alone together. And when Lucy 
died, the mother sorrowed with the deep and 
silent grief that those only know who have lost 
the one heart that sympathized with theirs. Yet 
as her sorrow was gentle and unobtrusive, neither 
her husband nor son concerned themselves much 
about it. 

The summer sun was just throwing his last 
beams over the pleasant village, when the stage 
drove to the door of the tavern, and from it alight- 
ed a tall, well-formed man, whose every step and 
gesiure showed strength, and also the energy to 
use it. His gait showed that he had led a sailor’s 
life; but he kept his face carefully concealed 
from the idle curiosity of the loungers in the bar- 
room, and requested to be shown immediately to 
his room. Late in the evening he came forth, 
and took the road, once so familiar to him, to the 
farm-house of Mr. Lennox. And when he saw 
its white walls gleaming in the still moonlight 
through the boughs of the overshadowing els, 
he leaned against the. fence and his powerful 
frame shook with the feelings he had so long re- 
pressed. He approached as near the house as he 
dared, and sheltering himself behind the large 
trunk of one of the trees, gazed through the open 
window on the group collected within the room. 

His mother still sat in her accustomed chair, 
with the knitting he had always been used to see 
in her hand; but the look of quiet contentment 
had given place to an expression of anxious sor- 
row, and she looked much thinner and older than 
she had done when he, her wanderer, had left 
her. She was sitting so that the light fell full on 
her face, so that he could see her distinctly ; the 
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other two were*in the shade, and he could only 
see their figures, but he knew them at once, and 
gazed long and earnestly into the dim shadow of 
the room to see if he could discern another and a 
dearer form; but his search proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and attributing her absence to some acci- 
dent, he turned away, and employed nearly the 
whole night in rambling over the fields and mea- 
dows where he had sported in his childhood. 

The next afternoon in the twilight, he was 
standing under the very tree, beneath whose 
shade he had last seen his brother, and where his 
father had inflicted the punishment which had 
driven him, a voluntary exile, from home, when 
he saw his brother pass. The recollection of it 
exasperated him almost as much as the reality 
had done, and, without a moment’s reflection, 
he sprang like an enraged tiger on his uncon- 
scious brother, and before Daniel could collect 
his courage or his presence of mind, he was 
prostrate on the ground. 

**Do you know me ?”’ shouted Philip in his ear. 

Daniel raised his eyes, and, blinded by fear, 
gazed a long time without reply. 

“T am Philip !—for five long years I have been 
an outcast and a wanderer for your fault; and 
this moment, when I have you beneath my feet, 
is the first happy one I have known since I left 
this place.”’ 

And he grasped Daniel so violently that he 
cried out with the pain, and begged so humbly 
for his life, that Philip released him with an ex- 
clamation of contempt. 

“You, at least, are not changed. 
coward, and I find you one. Your life! You 
did not think me a Cain, did you? I have re- 
venged myself sufficiently. And now tell me, I 
saw my mother last night, though she did not see 
me, but Lucy, where was she ?”’ 

‘She is dead,’’ answered Daniel, moodily. 

Philip started as if he had been struck bya 
cannon-ball, and then recovering himself by a 
strong effort, said, slowly and with difficulty— 

“I don’t wish to see my father, so you must 
not say a word to him of our meeting. I intend 
to leave this place in the morning’’—(here a 
gleam of pleasure stole over Daniel’s counte- 
nance)—‘‘and I would like to pass this evening 
with my mother. You must contrive some means 
to take my father out of the house, and keep him 
out all the evening. Can you do it ?”’ 

Daniel stood in too much awe of his brother to 
do anything but assent, and they parted. 

Long and earnest, and sad was the conversa- 
tion that night between Philip and his mother. 
He told her all; why he had left, and how he 
had met the captain of a whaling vessel, who had 
yielded to his earnest en'reaties, and taken him 
on his voyage. And how, on account of his in- 
dustry and energy, he had at length been noticed 
by an eminent merchant in Boston, and was 
going out as supercargo for him to China ina 
short time. He sat with her till he heard his 
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father’s voice at the gate, and then promising to 
come to see her again on his return from his long 
voyage, he embraced her, and putting in his bo- 
som Lucy’s little Testament, with a long tress of 
her fair hair, which she left for him, he departed. 

He fulfilled his duties on the voyage to the 
satisfaction of his employer, and was about to set 
out, with a light heart and heavy purse, to pay 
his promised visit to his mother, when he re- 
ceived the news of her death. The shock almost 
unsettled his mind, for he had always loved his 
mother devotedly, and his feelings were all deep 
and strong. ‘The world seemed a wilderness to 
him, now that he had lost the last being who 
truly loved him, and a feeling harder to bear than 
that of desolation stole over him, as his con- 
science reproached him for the neglect with 
which he had treated her during his five years 
absence. 

But the verv poignancy of his sufferings proved 
beneficial, in one respect, to him, for they drove 
him for relief into society, which he never would 
have sought without some powerful influence. 
He was well received, for he was very fine-look- 
ing, his manners were agreeable, his character 
stood very high, and He had shown so much 
shrewdness and energy, that he was looked upon 
already as a man fated to be wealthy. He rose 
rapidly from supercargo to be part owner, and, at 
last, the only owner of the vesselin which he had 
made so many voyages; and, at length, when he 
had numbered not more than twenty-eight years, 
he was called and considered by all a rich man. 
The same year found him engaged to one of the 
loveliest girls in the city. She lived in one of 
those beautiful country towns near Boston, but 
passed all her winters in the city, where she 
reigned as an acknowledged belle. She was 
gentle and quiet, almost too quiet, and appeared 
the very spirit of amability; and though she was 
said by some to be not a little of a coquette, and 
not very intelligent, those who admired her 
charged all these accusations to the score of envy. 

With a dazzlingly fair skin, auburn hair, and 
rich, brown eyes, and afull, graceful figure, com- 
bined with a delicately flattering manner, it was 
no marvel that she captivated the warm heart of 
Philip Lennox. 

She had, at first, been averse to the proposed 
marriage; but they were poor, and her mother 
was very ambitious for her beautiful Elinor, and 
influenced very much in opposition to her own 
wishes by her mother, she at last consented ; 
and while the delighted Philip fancied that he 
owed his happiness to her sincere affection, she 
was bewailing to another, to whom she had long 
been secretly engaged, the sad fate that separated 
them. To please the mother, who could not bear 
the idea of parting with her daughter, he pro- 
posed to erect his future home in their village, 
and selecting the grove in which his hesitating 
avowal had been received with apparent joy, he 
proceeded to build with all possible haste ; for the 
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completion of the house was to see him rewarded 
with her hand. 

There was but one week before the arrival of 
the much desired day, when he bade his Elinor— 
the only object on earth whom he really loved— 
farewell for a few days, as he was going to pass 
that time in Boston engaged in some important 
business. Elinor’s very anxious mother had in- 
sisted on the house and some of the rest of the 
property being settled on her daughter, and that, 
together with some other urgent business, had 
induced him to leave her at that time. 

He returned sooner than he expected, and, of 
course, hurried direcily to see Elinor; but she 
was not at home, and so he turned his steps to- 
wards his new house. He wandered through the 
beautifully furnished apartments, fancying the 
change that would soon be produced from their 
now oppressive stillness, by the presence of his 
genile bride. It was many, many years since he 
had felt so securely happy, and he rambled around 
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the grounds so absorbed in his day-dreams of } 


bliss, that he hardly knew where he was till he 
was aroused by voices, and found himself close 
by a bower formed of the wild grape and clematis, 
which he and Elinor ha@ trained over some rustic 
seats. He gazed unconsciously through the thick 
leaves of the clustering vines, and saw, to his 
great surprise, Elinor seated by a gentleman, for 
whom he was aware she had a very friendly re- 
gard, but as she had accounted for it by saying 
that they were very old acquaintances, and that 
he was engaged to a favorite cousin of hers, he 
had thought no more of it. But now his arm waa 
thrown around her, and her head was on his 
shoulder. She had evidently been weeping, and 
the first word Philip heard was— 

“Elinor, how can I believe that you love me, 
when I see you ready to marry another ?”’ 

‘* Charles, it is very cruel in you to doubt what I 
have so oftentold you. Even if I did not marry Mr. 
Lennox, I could not marry you for years, perhaps 
never, for you are poor, and I could never be a 
poor man’s wife. I am not fit for one, and I 
should only bring unhappiness and misery on my 
husband. I love you, you know that I do—I 
have never, I can never love any one as I do 
you.” 

Philip did not wait to hear more, but pushing 
aside with a strong grasp the interlacing vines, 
stood before the terrified pair. He uttered no 
word, but seizing the gentleman by the collar, 
hurled him roughly from his seat to the ground, 
where he lay stunned and motionless, and with 
one glance at Elinor, the fierce and scornful 
hatred of which seemed almost scathing, he left 
the bower, and ere nightfall had departed forever 
from the town where two hours before he had 
expected to end his life. 

He traveled for more than a week with no pur- 
pose but to get as far as possible from that now 
hated spot; at length, weary and heart-sick, he 
stopped at an inn in a small town in the interior 
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of Ohio. He wandered about the place several 
days without molestation, his haggard appear- 
ance and restless manners inducing the landlord 
to think him slightly deranged ; but as he paid 
his bills punctually, he troubled himself no more 
about him. One night, after he had been missing 
for a day or two, he was found by the side of the 
road in a drenching rain, and being brought to 
the inn by some kind traveler, it was discovered 
that he was suffering under a severe attack of 
brain-fever. He recovered from it in time, but 
recovered a completely altered man. His viva- 
city and warmth of feeling seemed to have 
vanished entirely, and were replaced by cold- 
ness, severity, and distrust. 

He left the village as soon as he was able, and 
proceeded to Cincinnati, where he determined to 
remain, and employ all of his fortune which was 
left in some prosperous business. I said all that 
was left, for he had placed the deed, making over 
the house and a large part of his property to Eli- 
nor, in the hands of her mother, and would not 
reclaim it. 

He fortunately found a gentleman who had 
heard of him, and was glad to secure his assist- 
ance, and for many years no miser could have 
labored more assiduously than did Philip Len- 
nox for the acquisition of wealth, notwithstanding 
that he neither had nor expected to have any one 
on whom to bestow it. He thought that he had 
steeled his heart against woman’s charms, and 
fully determined never again to trust his happi- 
ness in such faithless keeping. But 


“TL/homme propose, et Dieu dispose,” 


and at the expiration of a few years, Mr. Davis, 
for that was his partner’s name, compassionating 
his lonely life, though he did not let Philip per- 
ceive that that was his reason, but plead conve- 
nience to himself, persuaded him to take up his 
abode in his house. 

Mr. Davis had several children of all ages and 
sizes, in whom Philip, notwithstanding his deter- 
mination, could not, but be interested. One of 
them particularly attracted him, a girl of twelve 
or thirteen, named Ellen. Her vivacity and 
sweetness of temper, her cheerfulness and intel- 
ligence, charmed him greatly; and living in the 
same house, he could not but observe how faith- 
fully she fulfilled all her home duties. And 
though a stranger might not have called her even 
pretty, to those who knew the loveliness of her 
character she appeared beautiful. 

It was many years before he could resolve to 
give up his long cherished determination never 
to form any ties, and still longer to overcome his 
distrust of his own power to awaken any affec- 
tion in the breast of one so much sought as Ellen, 
both on account of her own attractions and her 
father’s wealth; yet, at iast, all difficulties were 
overcome, and one ef the brightest days of his 
existence was that on which, after having been 
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married, he found himself seated by the side of 
Ellen on a trip to Niagara. 

Nor did years of wedded love lessen his affec- 
tion; for twelve years after that event, on the 
anniversary of it, when Ellen stepped into the 
library after an early breakfast, to tell her hus- 
band that she and the children were ready for the 
excursion, which they had always been in the 
habit of taking on that day, she found him gazing 
on an old, worn, and discolored paper, which he 
opened as she approached, and taking out a long, 
glossy tress of richly colored auburn hair, said— 

“*T cut that from Elinor’s head on the day she 


promised to be mine, and till now I have trea- 
sured it sacredly. I know not what prompted 
me to do so, if it were not at first the lingerivg 
affection I could not prevent myself from feeling. 
Latterly it has been preserved more from habit 
than anything else, but this morning it fell from 
its envelop, and as I looked at it I was surprised 
to find how all feeling, even of resentment, to- 
wards its former owner had vanished from my 
mind. You have made these last years so happy, 
dear Ellen, that I feel as I never felt before, in 
perfect charity with all the world.’’ 


LINES 


ADDRESSED TO MRS. WALDBURG BARCLAY, ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HER BIRTH-DAY. 


BY THE HON. J. LEANDER STARR. 


Love once the dial-plate of time 
So covered with rich clustering flowers, 
That he no more could see through them 
The flight of passing happy hours. 


And when he tried the wreathed bands 
To Flora’s lap again restore, 
He broke off both ‘ve dial’s hands, 
And then the hours could count no more. 


Years rolled unmarked—the god grew sad, 
And begged the Fates their aid bestow; 
He proffered feats of skill—too giad 
To stake his hopes upon them now. 


Then forth appeared, with mien so bright, 
Obedient to their ready word, 

A lady known as Queen of Night,* 
And stood beside th’ enraptured god. 


“If by thy skill thou canst but show 
From beauty here, so rare of birth, 
How many arrows from thy bow 
Will count the years she’s passed on earth, 


“The compensation great shall be— 
The dial which thou hadst before 

(And now so much desired by thee) 
We'll perfect to thee then restore.” 


Then Cupid fix’d his steadfast gaze 
Upon her features, bland and fair, 
And laughing said, in courtly phrase, 
* The years she’s lived I'll soon read there. 


“Those liquid eyes are sportive youth, 
Their bright glance to the young belongs ; 


Her mouth is lovely—rich—in truth, 
Those lips should chaunt but angels’ songs. 


“ Her classic forehead knows not age, 
Ringlets like these young maidens wear— 
Her sunny smile can care assuage, 
And see! her form is faultless fair.” 


Then from his quiver arrows light 
Successive touch’d his matchless bow; 

When three-and-twenty sped their flight, 
Decisive that her age he knew. 


But when upon his bow once more 
The arrow, poised, now gently lay, 

He vow’d a heart, unpierced before, 
Should yield at last, and own his sway. 


As on the arrow sped, and true, 
The urchin god exclaimed with glee— 
“Fair Lady! thus I’ve conquered you, 
And now more beauteous shalt thou be— 


“Each feature which before was fair, 
Shall lovelier be since thou art mine, 

And, beauteous as thou dost appear, 
Henceforth no charms shall rival thine.” 


Then radiant claimed he quick from Fate 
The boon he asked, and now had won; 
Nor e’er could hours so fascinate 
As those which flowers had smiled upon. 


Time onward flies—each blissful hour 
No care nor carking sorrow tells; 
In sweet embrace, in beauty’s bower, 
Young Love with Luna ever dwells. 
New York, 27th Sept. 1843. 


* Mrs. B. appeared at the Saratoga Fancy Bal! as “ Luna.” 





THE VESTAL. 
A LEGEND OF IMPERIAL ROME. 


BY FAYETTE ROBINSON. 





EaGer through the streets of Rome 
I see the people pass— 

The rich patrician toga, 
The soldier's helm of brass. 

The robes which priests of Isis 
Wore in the olden time, 

Are mingled with the fasces 
Our fathers made sublime. 


The fasces of the consul 

In these degenerate days, 
Stare on the Imperator 

In all the eity’s ways: 

A sight to bid him tremble— 
For Romans see them too— 
And though their lips dissemble, 

Their hearts are free and true. 


The priests of all the old gods 
The Rezx-sacrorum leads— 
Follow in procession with 
The Pretor’s champing steeds. 
The Eunuchs brought from Sardis, 
Swart soldiers from the Rhine, 
March side by side with peasants 
Born on the Apennine. 


Amid the long procession 
I see a white-robed throng, 

And with them bound and fettered 
They bear a maid along— 

A fair and blue-eyed maiden 
Whom e’en a god might hove, 

With a graceful form and air 
Like one from realms above. 


And closing the procession 
The Imperator eomes, 

Adorned with eastern purple 
And heralded by drums; 

While serried files of horsemen 
March close around his car, 

Although in the city decked 
With panoply of war. 


They are not our old turme, 
But men of servile race, 

Who cannot wield the weapons 
They strive to bear with grace. 
On coursers brought from Carthage 

They spur amid the crowd, 
Forgetful in their scorn of Rome 
To it their necks are bowed. 


And yet in the procession 
I see a lonely group 
Of the sweat-stained artizans 
Who toil, but will not stoop 
E’en to the proud patricians— 
Not to the veiléd priests 
Of Isis, who magicians 
Seem from the farthest east. 


Lost amid the eager throng 
Seems this lonely train, 

Who ever, as they pass along, 
Sing in a solemn strain 

Melodies all strange and wild, 
In the city all unknown, 

In which the treble of the child 
Chimes with a sterner tone, 


Which breathed to the rude Cimbri 
The songs of Marius’ day, 
And shouted loud with Titus 
At Zion’s last array. 
But now above the clangor 
Of trumpet and of drum, 
Above the people’s Evoh, 
I hear their accents come. 


A song of pain and sorrow, 
Such as old martyrs twine 
Who finish lives all holy 
By deaths almost divine 
Yet not a song of sorrow, 
Only but a strain 
Of mingled pain and pleasure 
Earth may not hear again. 





Thou God, whom to our clouded gaze, 

Amid the darkness of our ways 

And all the mists of sinful days, 
Thy Son revealed, 

We pray Thee, for our sister’s sake, 
The lone and tearful one, 

To shield her with thy power, and make 
Her safe from toils around her thrown. 


Thou on the waves of Galilee, 
Where the wild winds in anger rushed, 
Couldst walk and soothe the angry sea 
Till silent all it lay and hushed, 
Now in the hour of her distress 
Our weeping sister deign to bless; 
Sustain her spirit, hear our prayer, 
And succor her so good and fair. 


As in the old Assyrians’ thrall, 

The brothers of the burning tomb 
Suppliant on thee for aid did call, 

And to their aid thou deignedst to come— 
When Daniel in the lion’s den 

All humbly knelt and prayed, 
Then, too, before all living men, 

Thou gavedst him aid. 


Now in the broad streets of Rome, 
Where pagan altars rise, 
Come, 2s of yore thou wontedst to come, 
From the unfathomed skies, 
And let the veil be all unfurled 
Which hides thee from a sinful world, 
And be the persecator hurled 
From his high seat. 
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Thus through the thronging streets they march, and ever 
and anon 

They give an utterance to their hearts in notes of prayer 
and song; 

And though the eager people press, loud shouting as they 
go, 

Sull I hear that prayerful strain above each wild hallo. 


They have passed through the Forum, by the temples of 
the Nine; 

Thousands at every crossway are mingling with the 
line, 

Now reaching from the Forum to the city’s outer gate, 

The people all in tatters and the senators in state. 


And all the throng is gathering to see a maiden die, 

The young girl with the golden hair and clear and bright 
blue eye; 

She wears the vestal garments—al! but the circlet round 

Her brow, to keep her golden hair from trailing on the 
ground. 

Alas for the blue-eyed maiden! What crime can she 
have done ? 

Why walks she all dejectedly amid the shouting throng? 

They say—albeit in whispers—mid the moving of the 
crowd, 

That fair and gentle maiden broke the dread oath she 
had vowed. 


Through all the long procession one look of pity spread, 

And each one of his daughter thought and sadly bowed 
his head; 

But those who knew the maiden, said—*“ Such scandal 
ne’er was seen; 

Though a priestess vowed to Vesta, she loved a Naza- 
rene,” 


Gone was the glance of pity that shone in every eye, 

Unuttered the compassion that seemed on each lip to lie; 

And a frown of deep aversion was seen on every face, 

To a vestal virgin who had shared a Nazarene’s dis- 
grace. 


The crowd has reached a lonely place without the city’s 
gate, 

And the priests are all approaching, each in his robe of 
state, 

A lonely tomb which standeth beneath a solemn yew, 

Which for a hundred years or more there solitary grew. 


They fill a tiny vasicle, one of Etrurian mould, 

With the red wine of Falernum, generous and old; 

The high priest lights a lamp of gold, and bending low 
his head, 

Prays as he on a patten breaks a loaf of snowy bread. 


The crowd in silent stupor are gazing on them now; 

On the surrounding hills they stand from valley to the 
brow, 

For well they know the ritual, the sad fate it foretells 

To the young girl with sunny hair and eyes like a ga- 
zelle’s— 


The sad rite of entombment, traditional since days 

When Latine shepherds fed their flocks where run the 
city ways— 

A rite of the old Tuscans, men of Egyptian race, 

Of whom, except their tombs, no more a vestige can we 
trace. 
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The people look upon a scene they never saw before, 

And milder thoughts of gentler days are mingled with 
the lore 

All mystically shadowed in the teaching of their creeds, 

Mingle in contention as the ritual proceeds. 


Amid an awful silence now I hear the accents rise 

Of the lone band whose anthems rang forth to the calm 
blue skies; 

They pray the God of Israel and of the Nazarene 

To shelter their young sister mid the perils she is in. 


Lo! as if the unseen God had heard his children’s 
prayer, 

The sunny sky grew clouded o’er and mistful all the air; 

The yew tree quivered to the root, and all earth seemed 
to swing 

As if it feared and trembled at some dread and awful 








thing. 


Quickly from all the gathered crowd a ery of terror rose, 

As they felt in every member the earth’s convulsive 
throes ; 

The priests threw down the tapers, the soldiers loohe« 
aghast, 

Though motionless as forms of bronze the warriors 
stood fast. 


The Imperator left his car, and every pampered steed 

Wildly ran amid the throng with more than Partiian 
speed; 

And the fair-haired maiden, all alone, stood gazing at 
the cell 

She feared would hide her from the world and one she 
loved too well. 


But closely round her gathering came the lonely train 
Which sang in the procession the strange and prayerin! 
strain ; 
Reckless of the earthquake they fell upon their knees, 
And thanked their God that he had deigned their sister's 
care to ease. 
A galley lay in the Tiber, 
With rowers sturdy and strong, 
And swifily down the river 
The east wind came rushing on. 


The maid with the vestal garments 
And disheveled golden hair, 

Accompanied by anxious attendants, 
Came to the outward pier. 


She hung on the arm of another, 
A being of wonderful grace, 

With features a sculptor might copy, 
A painter might love to trace— 


A form which the grand old masters 
Would study and call divine, 

A mode! fit for Apollo 
E’en in his proudest shrine. 


To the softness of Eastern beauty 
Was linked a northern force; 

His glances bore the expression 
Of eloquent discourse. 


They sat them in the galley, 
Their friends bude a long adieu, 

And the priestess vowed to Vesta 
Fled with a godless Jew. 








THE HAPPY EXPRESSION. 


BY ANNE WILMOT. 


(See Plate.) 


‘* Au very beautiful,’’ said the delighted Mrs. 
Blowsley, widow of the late lamented Mr. Blows- 
ley, draper. She had worn her weeds the full 
time required by the social law, and was now re- 
joicing in the luxury of white, from Marabout 
plumes to satin slippers. ‘‘ All but one thing.’’ 

“* And what is that ?’’ asked the painter. ‘Is 
not the figure graceful ?”’ 

“Perfectly! perfectly.’’ 

‘** You have not changed your mind about the 
character ?”’ 


“Oh, no! I think nothing so charming as a 
shepherdess. How sweetly she holds her crook ! 
And that dove! What a happy idea! I am 


delighted. But, as I said, there is one fault.’’ 

“Pray what is it, Mrs. Blowsley? If art can 
remedy the defect, you know it will be done. 
Name what you think the defect.”’ 

The lady blushed and simpered as daintily as 
she knew how, and then said— 

“It’s in the expression, sir.’’ 

“Ah!’’ And the painter fixed his keenly ob- 
serving eyes upon her. 


“Yes. You have failed to get my happiest 
expression. Now I want that—my happiest ex- 
pression. I have a particular reason for this; 


and you must do your best to catch it. Look!’’ 

Mrs. Blowsley made an effort to look exceed- 
ingly interesting—to put on, in fact, as she said, 
her happiest expression. 

“There; do you think you can catch that ?’’ 
she said, as she tried to smile most winningly ; 
in effort that caused her lap-dog-holding attend- 
int to assume a most laughably lugubrious counte- 
nance. 

“I'll try,’ said the painter, taking up his 
palate, and giving the picture a few touches. 
‘*There. How will that do?’’ 

Mrs. Blowsley examined the portrait atten- 
tively for some moments, shaking her head all 
the while. 

“T think that’s it, exactly,’’ remarked the 
painter. 

“All but the expression. 
there. See!’’ 

And the lady again resumed her place, and 
again put on her happy expression. 

‘* Now, I’m sure you haven't caught that. 
You know you haven't. That's what I want. 
Now, do try and paint my face just asit is. I like 
the picture wonderfully—all but the face. And 


You have failed 


{ must say, in candor, that I don’t think the re- 
semblance at all perfect.’’ 
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“Indeed! I thought the likeness the best part 
of it.”’ 

“Tt’s.no likeness at all. The expression is 
very bad.’’ 


And, in truth to say, it was bad enough. Still, 
for all that, the likeness was admirable, and 
of that the painter was fully aware. He had 
softened and modified the lady’s coarse, fat face, 
just as much as he felt himself justified in doing. 
To go a line further would be to make the pic- 
ture, in his eyes at least, ridiculous. 

** Just look at this portrait,’’ said Mrs. Blows- 
ley, going up to the exquisitely beautiful like- 
ness of a lady who had carried off the palm of 
loveliness in a large circle, for two or three years. 
“* Now, I don’t like the picture at all. In fact, 
there is nothing in it but head and shoulders. 
But it has the right expression, while mine, in 
this respect, is a shocking failure. I don’t see 
how you could have missed so widely my true 
expression. You must try again.”’ 

**T will do my best to get it right,’’ returned 
the accommodating painter. 

Mrs. Blowsley sat down again, and looked her 
loveliest. As she brought her features into a 
smile, she felt that if the painter could only suc- 
ceed in catching the expression her picture would 
be perfect. But, poor man! he worked upon her 
fat face, thick lips, double chin, and anti-Grecian 
nose, with but little success. He caught her 
smile in every line, but it was her smile, and the 
picture had her expression. He felt that it 
wouldn’tdo. He touched, re- touched, obliterated 
and re-created ; softening and changing from life 
at every new application of his pencil. 

‘“‘T think that will do, madam,”’ he at last said, 
after he had flattered her face so much that he 
was in doubt whether his sitter would not be 
offended. 

Mrs. Blowsley again took a critical position in 
front of the lovely shepherdess. 

“Better,”’ she remarked, after looking for 
some time. ‘Better. But it’s not exactly right 
yet. You've got more of my expression, but not 
my happiest look. I must have that; and you 
must succeed in catching it. I’m sorry to give 
you so much trouble ; but while we are at it we 
might just as well have it right as wrong.”’ 

“Certainly — certainly. But, indeed, Mrs. 
Blowsley, I think the likeness perfect. 1 would 


be almost afraid to touch it again, for fear of de- 
stroying it.’’ 
“Oh, no—no! 


It fails just where I said it did 
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at first—in the expression. Now do try to be 
more successful. You have improved it very 
much. A few touches more, and you'll get it all 
right, Tam sure. Such a face as that on a shep- 
herdess! Why it would frighten all the lambs 
away.”’ 

And, truth to say, Mrs. Blowsley was not far 
wrong. As for the original, except when it put 
on a “happy expression,’’ it would take even a 
pretty brave sheep to stand in its presence undis- 
mayed. 

‘Not the expression !’’ 
in a disappointed voice. 
must permit me to judge of this.’ 

“Don’t tellme! I think [ ought to know.”’ 

The painter stood thoughtful for some mo- 
ments. 

‘* Suppose I paint out the head and try it over 
again? Will you sit?” 

‘*Certainly. Anything to get it right. I'll 
sit for a week, rather than disappoint my friends 
with such a hard face as you have given me.”’ 

“Very well. Come to-morrow, at this time, 
for a new sitting.’’ 

Mrs. Blowsley acquiesced. On the next day 
she came, according to appointment. After she 
had taken her seat, the painter took the beautiful 
portrait, the expression of which she had so much 
admired, and placed it a little behind, and at the 
side of her, so that he could paint from that as 
well as from the living sitter; and so blend the 
two countenances as to retain something of the 
features of the one, while he gave the lovely ex- 
pression of the other. No two faces could have 
been more unlike. One was purely Grecian in 
its outline, with just enough fullness to make 
it almost perfect; while the other was coarseness 
and vulgarity itself. The painter had a hard task 
before him. But its very difficulty and novelty 
excited him to effort. After blending, as far as 
possible, the two styles of face so opposite, in 
outline, he commenced filling in feature after 
feature, and uniting beauty with positive ugli- 
ness in a way to retain as little of the latter as 
possible, yet not entirely destroy it. The broad, 
fat face was narrowed, the prominent chin thrown 
duwn, the inward sweep of the nose gently ele- 
vated, and the lips more neatly curved. As he 
worked on, he became interested in his task, and 
curious to see how successful, in an artistic point 
of view, his experiment would prove. 

Through three sittings of two hours in length, 
the painter worked with all diligence; and for 
an equal space of time, in the absence of the liv- 
ing original he was trying to copy. Mrs. Blows- 
ley begged hard to see the picture during this 
time; but the painter would not permit her to get 
a sight of it until the final touch had been taken. 

‘*1’m a little afraid of this,’’ he said to him- 
self, as he examined his finished work. ‘It’s 
too handsome. She'll never believe it a likeness 
in the world.”’ 

But the painter had not yet gone to the bottom 


returned the painter, 
‘“‘lam sure itis. You 
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of Mrs. Blowsley’s vanity and self-esteem. The 
very doubt under which he was laboring showed 
this. 

At last the lovely shepherdess was ready to be 
seen, and the expectant lady admitted to an ex- 
amination of its merits. She stood looking at it 
for some moments without speaking, while the 
painter, in doubt, stood by her side. He had 
carefully removed the true original of the pic- 
ture, lest a sight of it should make manifest the 
novel experiment he had been trying. 

“‘How will that do?’’ he at last ventured to 
inquire. He did not speak in a very confident 
tone of voice. 

“‘ Perfect !’’ murmured the lady. 

““You think I have succeeded in the expres- 
sion ?”’ 

‘““Toacharm. It’s a wonderful likeness !’’ 

“1 was afraid I had made the face too nar- 
row.”’ 

‘* Not in the least. It’s as perfect as can be. 
I knew you could do better than you did at the 
first trial. That was a shocking caricature.”’ 

The painter had seen a good deal of human 
weakness in his day—as what painter has not ?— 
but this rather exceeded any previous exhibition 
of the kind it had been his good or ill fortune to 
meet. He had modified a cast in the eye; had 
put a little bit of Grecian in a most inveterate 
pug; had raised the forehead from a quarter to 
an inch higher than in nature; had thrown a 
smile over features that forever frowned; in fact, 
had made, at the suggestion of sitters, all manner 
of changes ;—but never before had he taken a 
face of the most exquisite beauty, and so blended 
it with one deformed by its very sensuality as 
almost to obliterate the grossness of the original. 
And, after all, to have the likeness called perfect ! 

The painter retained his gravity as best he 
could, while Mrs. Blowsley extolled the skill 
that had been so fortunate as to catch her very 
‘happiest expression.’’ It seemed as if the lady 
could never get done looking and admiring. 
Then friend after friend was brought in, and all 
joined in pronouncing it one of the most beautiful 
likenesses that had ever been seen. 

It is hardly a matter of surprise that such a 
skillful artist soon had his hands so full of work, 
that it was impossible to execute all his orders. 
Every fat, old, and ugly acquaintance of Mrs. 
Blowsley, whose too natural picture graced, or 
disgraced the walls of the family mansion, must 
needs have the services of a painter who knew so 
well how to get the true expression. And as 
specimens of his ‘‘ happy’’ art were more and 
more widely circulated, his fame spread, and his 
business increased. He raised his price again 
and again, to meet and check the influx of orders ; 
but pictures like his were above all price. He 
could flatter to the full extent of his sitter’s 
vanity, and that, united with eminent skill as an 
artist, was all that he needed to make his fortune 
sure. 
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THE MARRIAGE RING. ; 


BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 


(“Tell her only,” said the dying husband, “to replace 
our ring upon her finger when I am no more.”)—The Di- 
vorced. 


Tuoveuts through Infinitude bleakly roving, 
Thoughts that to both were else forbidden, 
Thoughts full—oh, full to pain—of loving, 
Were in its circle shrined and hidden, 
By Faith and Reason there unchidden. 


It gave the right to serve—to serve 
One chosen being, loved so dearly, 

That we must thrill in every nerve 
At aught which moved her sou! sincerely, 
At aught which touched her welfare nearly. 


The right to feel—in soul to feel 
That howe'er wanting we may be 

To God—to man—we stil! can kneel 
And thank him there is one that we 
Make happy in our ministry. 


Then wear the ring when I'm no more— 
Wear it though thou shouldst love again; 
*T will teach one truth till life is o’er— 
He lived, who living but in pain, 
While thou wert blest, lived not in vain. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF BEDELL. 


BY STEPHEN H. TYNG, D. D. 


Amipst the multitude of travelers who daily pass on 
the great thoroughfare between the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, what eye has not been delighted with 
the beauties of Staten Island? its winding shores, for 
some ten miles, skirt the narrow water passage through 
which we pass; and every succeeding moment unfolds 
some new beauties to the admiring observer. There is 
something. perhaps, in the partial fatigue with which we 
are affected, when we first come within view of this 
lovely island on our way to New York, which is just 
sufficient to subdue the eye and mind into a quietness 
and desire for repose, but not enough to overcome or to 
take away the liveliness of the sensibilities, which are 
well calculated to prepare us to be happily impressed 
by the serene and varied appearance of the const as it 
is continuously presented. But I have seldom enjoyed 
an hour in journeying anywhere so much as just in this 
state, and at this spot, seated upon the deck of the boat, 
alone amidst many, and resting my eye upon the beau- 
uful objects which seemed to pass before me. The mo- 
tion is apparently transferred from the boat to the scene, 
and the whole view becomes like a- moving diorama, 
changing every moment the objects, the relations and 
the perspective of the exhibition. The fisherman’s cot- 
tage with its little spot of cultivation bounding upon the 
water; the mansion of elegance and wealth adorned for 
the luxurious repose of the retiring citizen; the tufted 
heights which mingle with the sky and form the horizon 
above; the litle village clustering in quietness around 
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the house of God; the fishing crafi lying at the beach, 
basking their white wings in the sun, ready for a pro- 
jected trip, or hauled up from the water’s edge for reno- 
vation and repair; the frail oyster-skiff, which, like some 
venturesome water bird, thrusts itself under your very 
feet, and seems to be sometimes almost overwhelmed by 
the dashing of the swell which the passage of the steam- 
boat makes as she sweeps along; the thickening villas 
which have been arrayed with so much taste and beauty, 
as you approach the northern point; and the opening 
bay then spreading out so magnificently before you, 
bearing in the intelligence and the products of every 
earthly clime—all these succeeding beauties so arrest, 
and fill, and delight the eye of the traveler, that though 
he sees them an hundred times, he sees them always 
with new enjoyment and admiration. How often have 
L looked upon this beautiful undulating island, with all 
its varied scenery, and welcomed the fair vision, and 
rejoiced in its attractions, as the same hour’s journey, 
an apt i!'usiration of life itself, has brought them to 
view and carried them from the sight again. 

But attractive to the eye as are all these objects and 
this scenery, there is for me a charm to the memory and 
the thoughts in another fact comnected with the place, 
the power of which surpasses all the influence which 
outward beauty can exercise upon the eye. Upon this 
island is the birthplace of a friend who was dear to me 
as any brother. No object to my sight is half so lovely 
as the cherished memory and image of such a friend, 
which are treasured in my heart. None of the works of 
the divine Creator in the marvels of his hand abroad, 
glorious as they are, and no cultivation of man in col- 
lecting these beauties in their happiest relations, can 
furnish anything to my view to be compared in the glory 
of its workmanship with that heavenly operation upon 
the human character which enlightens. purifies, elevates 
and adorns it, after a higher image than earth has power 
to present, for the admiration of heaven and the glory of 
God. On this fair spot of nature adorned by art, many 
eyes have gazed and glistened with admiration. But 
heavenly and angelic intelligences marked it with deeper 
interest as the birthplace of this child of God, and gladly 
ministered to the succeeding happiness and usefulness 
of this heir of salvation, this messenger of mercy to man, 
who there entered upon his being. 

On the 2h of October, 1793, the much-loved and ho- 
nored BepELL was born upon this island, within about a 
mile of Richmond, its chief village. His maternal uncle, 
the present venerable Bishop of Virginia, was then the 
minister of God in this place. By him he was received 
into the church in baptism as dedicated unto God, who 
had separated him for himself and had prepared so im- 
portant a work for him to do. This uncle had also lived 
iu the cottage in which the nephew was born. It is an 
unnoticed spot, and uninteresting to those who know no- 
thing of the name of Bedell. But to how many souls 
was the birth of that babe to be an everiasting blessing! 
How many were to praise God forever for the gift of 
him as a pastor and a friendtothem! Small as was 
this unknown fountain, incalculable blessings have 
flowed from it to many, who are either rejoicing with 
him now in the presence of the Lamb or pressing for- 
ward in full assurance of gaining the prize, to lead them 
to which he was made the divine instrument. Here his 





gentle infancy was passed. Here he was taught the 
precious lessons of kindness, and holiness, and love, 
which shone in such sweet and commingled beauty in 
his subsequent years and ministry. Here the mother who 
gave him birth, and whose affections were so strongly 
wrapped around her only child, was gathered to the 
tomb. 

But how little does infancy prefigure life? Here his 
little heart found no foes, met with no conflicts, contended 
with no opposition. Like some sweet spring flower, he 
grew beneath a wall of protection from the blast, and 
knew nothing of the cares and toils which awaited his 
gentile, yielding spirit, in the years of trial which were 
before him. His mature life was passed in traveling 
through a path of care and labor, under a ceaseless bur- 
den of weakness and pain. But even this path was bor- 
dered for him by the love of the many to whom God had 
made him an inestimable blessing, and hedged by a pro- 
tection which no mortal opposer could pass. Thou- 
sands honored his character while he lived. Thousands 
mourned for his departure. Thousands will undoubtedly 
rejoice forever in his labors of love. The gratitude of 
many who look upon this “birthplace of Bedell,” will 
rise up to God who gave him to them, while they say 
with the writer—“There was born one dear ‘to me as 
my own soul.” They will be ready henceforth to unite 
with me, too, in the exclamation—* Beautiful as this 
island may be to all, to me the happiest association with 
it is, that there is the birthplace of my friend.” 


“PASSING AWAY.”—A DREAM. 


BY J. PIERPONT. 


Was it the ¢hime of a tiny bell 
That came so sweet to my dreaming ear, 
Like the silvery tones of a fairy’s shell 
That he winds on the beach, so mellow and clear, 
When the winds and the waves lie together asleep, 
And the Moon and the Fairy are watching the deep— 
She dispensing her silvery light, 
And he his notes as silvery quite— 
While the boatman listens and ships his oar 
To catch the music that comes from the shore? 
Hark! the notes on my ear that play 
Are set to words: as they float, they say— 
“ Passing away! passing away!” 


3ut no—it was not a fairy’s shell 
Blown on the beach so mellow and clear, 
Nor was it the tongue of a silver bell 
Striking U:> hour, that filled my ear 


As I lay in my dream; yet was it a chime 
That told of the flow of the stream of time. 
For a beautiful clock from the ceiling hung, 
And a plump little girl for a pendulum swung, 
(As you’ve sometimes seen, in a little ring 
That hangs in his cage, a Canary bird swing); 
And she held to her bosom a budding bouquet, 
And as she enjoyed it, she seemed to say— 
“ Passing away! passing away !” 


Oh! how bright were the wheels that told 
Of the lapse of time as they moved round slow! 
And the hands, as they swept o’er the dial of gold, 
Seemed to point to the girl below. 
And lo! she had changed—in a few short hours 
Her bouquet had become a garland of flowers, 
That she held in her outstretched hands and flung 
This way and that, as she, dancing, swung 
In the fulness of grace and of womanly pride, 
That told me she soon was to be a bride; 
Yet then, when expecting her happiest day, 
In the same sweet voice I heard her say— 
“ Passing away! passing away!” 


While I gazed at that fair one’s cheek, a shade 
Of thought or care stole sofily over, 
Like that by a cloud on a summer's day made, 
Looking down on a field of blossoming clover. 
The rose yet lay on her cheek, but its flash 
Had something lost of its brilliant blush ; 
And the light in her eye, and the light on the wheels 
That marched so calmly round above her, 
Was a little dimmed—as when Evening steals 
Upon Noon’s hot face. Yet one couldn't but love her, 
For she looked like a mother whose first babe lay 
Rocked on her breast, as she swung all day ; 
And she seemed in the same silver tone to say— 
“ Passing away! passing away |” 


While yet I looked, what a change there came! 
Her eye was quenched and her cheek was wan, 
Stooping and staffed was her withered frame, 
Yet just as busily swung she on: 
The garland beneath her had fallen to dust; 
The wheels above her were eaten with rust; 
The hands that over the dial swept 
Grew crooked and tarnished, but on they kept, 
Aud still there came that silver tone 
From the shriveled lips of the toothless crone— 
(Let me never forget till my dying day 
The tone or the burden of her lay)— 
“ Passing away! passing away !” 





SONNET. 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


In childhood days, in the dim distance seen, 

The world a paradise of bliss appears— 
Too beautiful such vision oft has been, 

For earth proved afterwards a “ vale of tears :” 
That vale once trod is but a barren ground, 

A waste, and Vanity on every pillar writ; 
.Erial music, too, an empty sound, 


And every path by light deceitful lit; 
Life’s very hopes see virtues but unclose 
To pass like diamond dew-drops fast away; 
Earth's fair ones, like sweet blossoms of the rose, 
By Death’s cold touch, fade, wither and decay ; 
Hope’s halcyon halo may no more return, 
And sorrow’s tear bedews the ashes of our loved one’s 
urn. 











SKETCH OF MRS. KNOX. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET, AUTHOR OF “THE WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.” 


Wuew in search of materials for an authentic 
memoir of the wife of General Knox, I was not 
so fortunate as to receive information from any 
surviving relative, and was obliged to depend on 
accounts gathered from those who had been 
slightly acquainted with her, and on traditions 
current in the vicinity of her residence in Maine. 
‘he distinguished author of “The American 
Loyalists,’’ who took much interest in her his- 
tory, and had questioned persons who had enjoyed 
her acquaintance, aided me in these inquiries. A 
brief notice was thus prepared, recording the 
prominent incidents in her life ; but it was felt to 
be an inadequate tribute to one of such exalted 
station and character. A letter received from the 
daughter of General Knox, immediately after the 
publication of “‘ The Women of the Revolution,”’ 
opened a ngw source of information; and L have 
since been favored by this lady with a fuller 
account of her illustrious mother than has yet 
appeared in print. In offering this to readers 
interested in the history of the matrons of our 
country’s early day, I shall follow closely the 
narrative contained in the letter—using its beau- 
tiful language, with but the trifling alterations 
necessary in a letter not intended for publication. 

Lucy Flucker was the daughter of Thomas 
Flucker, Secretary of the Province of Massachu- 
setts under the royal government. Her first 
acquaintance with him who was afterwards her 
husband, and their courtship, had not a little of 
romance, and has lately formed the groundwork 
of a newspaper tale published in Boston; the 
heroine being represented as the daughter of a 
baronet, while the name of Henry Knox is given 
to the hero. The fiction mingled with a sprin- 
kling of truth in this story, of course excludes it 
from consideration as historical authority. It is 
not to be questioned, however, that there existed 
such a difference, in point of station, between the 
young people, as rendered the idea of their mar- 
riage a wild vision. The social position of Lu- 
cy’s father, who had long been high in office, 
was an elevated one, and combined with other 
circumstances to make him a zealous loyalist in 
the midst of growing popular discontents. His 
family was prominent among the aristocracy of 
the land—at a time when the distinctions in so- 
ciety were strongly marked, and clung to as a 
test of loyalty to the government. The ideathat 
a daughter of this family should favor the preten- 
sions of one inferior to her, was not to be tole- 
rated; still less that she should look upon a lover 
branded with the name of ‘“‘rebel.’’ Henry 
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Knox then moved in a sphere comparatively 
humble. Bereaved of his father while yet a boy, 
his energies had early been called into action by 
the pressure of necessity ; he labored to supply 
the wants of an excellent mother, to whom be 
was devoted, and of a young brother, to whom 
he supplied the place of a father as long as life 
continued. It is said that Miss Flucker’s first 
sight of him was when he was parading the com- 
pany of which he had just been elected major ; 
and that her attention was attracted by his noble 
form and martial appearance. At this period he 
kept one of the few large book-stores of which 
Boston then could boast. Miss Flucker was a 
young lady of literary taste, and it was natural 
that she should frequently visit the book-store ; 
where she was not long in discovering that the 
fine figure she had so much admired in military 
costume, was not the only or chief recommenda- 
tion to her favor possessed by young Knox. His 
well-stored and intelligent mind, his warm heart 
and engaging manners, were soon ,appreciated 
by her, and the favorable impression produced 
by his captivating exterior was confirmed and 
strengthened. She found, too, that his views 
and feelings on most subjects coincided with her 
own. Education and associations had established 
some points of difference ; but the bonds of sym- 
pathy between them were strong, for nature had 
created them. On the great and absorbing ques- 
tion which then agitated the public mind, and in 
which every member of the community felt a 
deep interest, the two, between whom the senti- 
ment of regard was fast ripening into love, soon 
learned to think and feel alike. It is fair to sup- 
pose that, in some degree, the opinions of the 
young officer influenced those of the maiden, at 
least so far as to induce acandid examination into 
the merits of the question; the result of which 
was, that with all the ardor of her enthusiastic 
nature, she espoused the cause of her oppressed 
country, and thenceforward identified herself with 
all its interests. 

The change could not remain unknown to the 
parents and friends of our heroine, who grieved 
sincerely over what they termed her “apostacy,’’ 
and used both arguments and entreaties to dis- 
suade her from a course which they believed 
must be destructive to all her worldly prospects. 
They had earnestly desired that she would favor 
the addresses of a British officer named George, 
whose attentions had been assiduous, and whom 
they regarded as a suitor far more worthy of her 
choice. With the most flattering prospects, and 
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the certainty of pleasing all her relatives on the 
one hand, Lucy saw on the other a lot of obscurity, 
and, perhaps, of poverty, with separation from all 
her youthful heart held dear. The storm was 
gathering darkly in the political horizon; the 
time had arrived when her decision was to be 
made. She cast her all upon the die that was to 
decide the nation’s fate, and pledged herself to 
the fortunes of him to whom she had given her 
heart. Her father believed she had consigned 
herself to an unworthy destiny, and predicted 
that she would suffer in the troubles that were to 
come, while her sisters were enjoying the luxury 
and station she had unwisely renounced. How 
dimly did they discern the future! The proud 
loyalists who had borne honors conferred by the 
British government, were compelled to fly from 
their country, forfeiting the wealth they deemed 
secure—or inadequately compensated for the sac- 
rifice after long delay—to die in voluntary exile 
The poor and self-denying patriots, who gave up 
affluence and ease for their country’s sake, stand 
eminent in the light of her triumph, crowned 
with undying fame! 

The separation from her nearest and dearest 
relatives involved in the choice of Mrs. Knox, 
caused her intense grief and a severe struggle, 
before she could resolve to tear herself from 
them. But the path of duty was plain before her, 
and she bore the trial with firmness, indulging 
the hope that when the unhappy contest was 
over, they should again be united. Mr. Flucker 
decided to remove with his family from the coun- 
try, until what he deemed a hopeless rebellion 
should be crushed ; and he did so, soon after the 
battle of Lexington. Mrs. Knox, with her hus- 
band, joined the American army at Cambridge. 
Their escape from Boston during the siege, and 
her concealment of his sword by quilting it in 
the lining of her cloak, is elsewhere mentioned. 
The duties of General Knox keeping him near 
the commander-in-chief, our heroine was much 
in the society of Mrs. Washington. She was 
even more constantly in camp with the army, 
and always lecated as near as possible to the 
scene of action, that she might receive the earli- 
est intelligence, and be at hand should any acci- 
dent render her presence necessary. ‘This was 
undoubtedly the most anxious and eventful period 
of her life. An ever-varying scene was it truly, 
of trouble and triumph, disaster and rejoicing ; 
many were its privations, and trials, and sorrows ; 
yet a certain wild pleasure was not wanting in 
the changeful camp life, when the mental facul- 
ties were kept in full play, and expectation was 
continually excited as to what the morrow, or the 
succeeding hour, would bring forth. Mrs. Knox 
often remarked that she lived more in one year 
at this period, than in a dozen of ordinary life. It 
was an era of intense excitement; all that was 
dear to the soldier or the citizen was at stake; 
and the fate of the nation literally trembled in 
the balance. Yet, painful and trying as were 
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many scenes through which patriotic wives were 
called to pass, there were times when a brief re- 
pose was granted from the toils and terrors of 
grim war; when care was cast aside for the mo- 
ment, and hope painted in bright colors the ac- 
complishment of America’s independence, and 
the priceless blessings that were to flow from 
that glorious result. General and Mrs. Knox 
were both of a sanguine and cheerful tempera- 
ment, and assured of the righteousness of their 
cause, felt strong confidence that all would event- 
ually be well. ‘These sentiments are often ex- 
pressed in the letters that passed between them 
at this critical period ; and it may yet be possible 
to offer to the public particulurs gleaned from 
these letters. The beneficial influence of Vrs. 
Knox in the camp, and over those to whom she 
was a companion during the struggle, her hus- 
band’s, and even Washingten’s deference to her 
superiority of intellect and judgment, and the 
courage, faith, and self-devotion with which she 
encountered hardships and perils from which 
woman might well shrink, have been already 
illustrated. During the siege of Yorktown, she 
remained with Mrs. Washington at Mount Ver- 
non, having with her her eldest son, then an in- 
fant. Often, in after years, did she describe to 
her children the agitated life of that momentous 
period; the alternations of hope and fear they 
endured ; the trembling that seized them on the 
arrival of the daily express; while the destiny of 
the nation, and the lives of those they held dear- 
est on earth, hung on the issue. Well might 
thrilling suspense shake the firm nerves and 
strong minds even of such women! In the deep 
anguish Mrs. Washington was called to bear, 
while the joy and gratitude of millions proclaimed 
her husband the saviour of his country, she had 
the affectionate sympathy of her friend—fated, 
alas! to have her own heart wrung too often by 
similar afflictions ! 

After the establishment of peace, General and 
Mrs. Knox returned to Boston, the place of their 
nativity, and so long their beloved home. Of 
this return, the subject of our sketch was accus- 
tomed to speak as one of the most painfully inte- 
resting periods of her life. The changes pro- 
duced by the lapse of a few years were striking 
indeed ; the whole aspect of society was altered, 
and, as it seemed, for the worse; and while the 
outward appearance of the city was the same, 
few improvements having been made, the friends 
of their youth, with a few scattered exceptions, 
had given place to strangers,in whom they could 
feel no interest. The melancholy change brought 
to mind the truth expressed by the poet— 


“Our very wishes give us not our wish!” 


But it was not their disposition to indulge in 
useless regrets; and they felt too grateful fur the 
happy termination of the contest, and the deli- 
verance of their country from oppression, to dwell 
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long on private griefs. Among those whom the 
events of the Revolution had brought forward in 
society, they found many agreeable acquaint- 
ances, and some worthy of esteem and affection. 
A remark made by a cousin of Mrs. Knox—a 
single lady, whose pride of family had survived 
the shock of a change of government, and who 
could not be persuaded to associate with those 
she regarded as the parvenues of the day—that 
** the scum had all risen to the top,”’ is illustra- 
tive of the feeling prevalent among many who, 
ranking themselves with the nobility of the land, 
were loth to become republicans in practice. 
Mrs. Knox was little influenced by this feeling, 
and scrupled not to mingle in social intercourse 
with those’ she might have looked-upon as infe- 
riors. Perhaps her connection with one who 
owed his elevation to merit rather than birth, was 
sufficient to convince her of the real superiority 
of nature’s nobility to that conferred by accident 
or fortune. She became much attached to some 
of her new Boston acquaintances, and parted from 
them with regret when, after a year of compara- 
tive quiet, her husband was again summoned to 
active duties, and took charge of the war depart- 
ment under the old confederation. On their re- 
moval to New York, then the seat of govern- 
ment, they found the community disposed to 
rejoicing and festivity, to welcome the com- 
mencement of a new era. The lady to whom I 
am so much indebted, remembers, though but a 
youthful witness at the time, the deeply affecting 
scene of the inauguration of the First President in 
the City Hall. The patriotic sympathy of Mrs. 
Knox, with the confidence and joy felt by the 
whole people, was enhanced by a personal feel- 
ing. Her intimacy with Mrs. Washington, to 
whom she had become warmly attached during 
her visit at Mount Vernon, was renewed; and as 
they occupied adjacent houses in Broadway, con- 
stant opportunities occurred of enjoying the so- 
ciety so much prized. A sincere and lasting 
friendship was thus cemented between two per- 
sons, who were, in some respects, widely dis- 
similar. 

The removal of the seat of government from 
New York to Philadelphia, was the signal for 
much hilarity among the citizens of the latter 
place. Their triumph over a rival city being 
attributed to the exertions and influence of the 
Hon. Robert Morris, some of the New Yorkers 
took their revenge by lampooning this leader in 
an unpopular movement; and caricatures were 
circulated, representing the wealthy financier in 
the act of carrying off the whole body of Con- 
gress on his back, the words “ Stick to it, Bob- 
by,’’ being inscribed underneath. The Philadel- 
phians, on the other hand, were eager to show 
hospitality to the new comers. Entertainments 


of every description were the order of the day ; 
and the prominent fashionables were emulous in 
gaiety. An acknowledged leader of the ton was 
Mrs. Bingham, daughter to one of the first mer- 
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chants of the city. She had but recently returned 
from France, having been greatly admired for her 
beauty and grace at court, where she was called 
** the fair American ;’’ and her loveliness and ac- 
complishments, with elegant and polished man- 
ners, and a mind intelligent and cultivated, com- 
bined to draw around her the é/ite of the city, and 
to render her house a most attractive place of 
resort. Her entertainments were splendid; and 
it was her ambition to give a new tone to so- 
ciety, and to introduce customs more congenial 
to the atmosphere of Paris, than the simplicity of 
a young republic. One of these customs, for in- 
stance, was that of having the visitor's name 
taken at the door by a servant, and passed to 
others on the different landings of the stairs, till 
it reached the door of the reception room, where 
it was announced in a loud voice to call the atten- 
tion of the lady of the house. This custom, 
which never prevailed extensively, occasioned 
many amusing blunders; one of which happened 
in the case of a distinguished person, who was 
afterwards President of the United States. He 
gave his name as requested at the door, but was 
surprised to hear it reverberated in different tones, 
and could only suppose the calling meant to ex- 
pedite his movements. ‘‘Coming!’’ he ex- 
claimed; and again, ‘‘ Coming !—coming !’’— 
till, at length, quite out of patience, he called 
out—‘‘ Coming, as soon as I can get my great- 
coat off !’’ 

The position of General Knox at this time, 
and probably the inclinations of his wife, ren- 
dered her a leader in the gay circles of the capital, 
and their house was the favorite resort, not only 
of those who loved to mingle in the brilliant as- 
semblage of ton, but of the intellectual and the 
cultivated. Both possessed minds of the highest 
order, stored with varied information, which ren- 
dered their conversation instructive and delight- 
ful; while the cheerful spirit that animated their 
social intercourse, charmed visitors of all ages 
and nearly all tastes. The talents of Mrs. Knox 
for the management of life at the court, as some 
called it, and for the sway of the general taste, 
were of great service to Mrs. Washington, who, 
retiring and domestic in her habits, relied on the 
guidance of her friend. It was not long after 
this period that Philadelphia received an acces- 
sion of visitors, driven to this land of freedom 
and peace by the terrific French Revolution. 
Among these were many ef the French nobility, 
hurled from affluence to poverty, and compelled 
to convert those gifts and accomplishments which 
had adorned their days of luxury into a means 
of subsistence. Sympathy and kindness were 
abundantly shown them by the citizens, and in 
many cases substantial aid. The house of Gene- 
ral Knox, where the first characters of the day 
were entertained, was open, and his hospitalities 
freely tendered to these unfortunate persons ; and 
some of them were among his most cherished 
guests. In one of these—the Duc de Liancourt— 
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both he and Mrs. Knox became warmly inte- 
rested ; and he afterwards passed several seasons 
with them in Maine. The daughter of our hero- 
ine remembers having heard him, while there, 
exclaim one day, after a fit of deep musing, “I 
have three dukedoms on my head’’—beating his 
head with violence—‘‘and not one coat to my 
back!’’ This was literally true—and he was 
presented by the General with a suit of clothes, 
of which he was actually in need. More for- 
tunate, however, than most of his countrymen, 
he was afterwards restored to favor and fortune, 
and died in the possession of great wealth. The 
voluminous narrative of his travels and adven- 
tures, written while in this country, and filled 
with minute details of all he saw and heard, is 
spoken of as tedious by the lady already alluded 
to. 

Another visitor, bothin Philadelphia and Maine, 
was the celebrated Talleyrand. Itis mentioned, 
as indicative of his well-known character, that he 
affected ignorance of the English’ language, and 
too great stupidity to acquire it; for the purpose, 
as a gentleman who knew him assured Mrs. 


Knox, of observing the unguarded conversation of ; 


individuals who were not aware that he under- 
stood them. 

After eleven years service in the war office, 
General Knox decided on retirement from public 
life. His private affairs demanded attention, and 
the expenses inevitably attendant on his situation, 
and the maintenance of his establishment, with 
his munificent hospitality, were enough to impair 
a private fortune. His wife’s views coincided 
with his own, and she felt that it had become her 
duty to quit scenes in many respects so congenial 
to her habits and inclinations. She shared her 
husband’s trials in resisting the solicitations of his 
beloved chief to remain until the close of his own 
public career, and in parting with him and Mrs. 
Washington. She had other friends besides 
these endeared ones, whom it cost her a pang to 


leave; but, though in the prime of life, the idea 


of retirement was not distasteful to her; for she 
had already tasted the bitter cup of affliction. A 
lovely boy, eight years of age, was suddenly 
taken from her, being thrown into convulsions, 
from perfect health, by a stroke of the sun, 
which proved fatal after a succession of fits. He 
was a child of unusual depth and purity of cha- 
racter, and his loss was severely felt by both his 
parents; yet, while grief disposed the bereaved 
mother to avoid general society, the sad dispensa- 
tion showed her that amidst much frivolity and 
insincerity in the gay world about her, were some 
warm, and kind, and true hearts, ready to feel for 
the sufferings of others. The affectionate sym- 
pathy of the President and Mrs. Washington was 
especially grateful; and from others she received 
proofs of cordial interest. General Hamilton was 
deeply affected at the funeral, where he walked 
as chief mourner with the daughter of Mrs. Knox, 
who felt herself unable to attend. 
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It was in the spring of 1795, that she and the 
General took their final leave of Philadelphia, to 
enter upon a new life. Mrs. Knox, as the only 
one of her family entitled to inherit property in 
this country, owned one-fifth of a large tract of 
land in the then District of Maine, originally the 
property of her grandfather, General Waldo, and 
called the Waldo Patent. From another branch 
of the family, General Knox purchased a tract of 
equal extent, and determined to establish on this 
noble estate a new home, which should be a suit- 
able abode for his wife and family, and an attrac- 
tion to that portion of country, at that time little 
known. At Thomaston, at the head of St. 
George’s river, he built a splendid mansion, a 
palace in its dimensions, and called a chateau by 
French visitors. This he furnished with all the 
taste of modern luxury, built out-houses of every 
description, and set in motion various branches 
of industry—relying on the gradual rise of the 
property to repay the vast amount of expenditure. 
Montpelier, for that was the name given to the 
place, was indeed a princely abode, and a delight- 
ful retreat for the soldier and the scholar—for the 
indulgence of literary tastes and the companion- 
ship of friends. Mrs. Knox was never more en- 
tirely pleased with her situation ; but her antici- 
pations of retirement were far from being realized. 
The hospitality of her husband was unbounded ; 
everything was provided that could contribute to 
the amusement or entertainment of the guests; 
and among the crowd of visitors were often en- 
tire strangers, whose visits were sometimes pro- 
tracted beyond reason. 

Sullivan states that it was not unusual for the 
master of this superb establishment, in summer, 
when visited by great numbers of his friends, to 
kill an ox and twenty sheep every Monday morn- 
ing, and to have a hundred beds made up daily 
in the house. He kept for his own use and that 
of his friends, twenty saddle-horses and several 
pairs of carriage-horses in his stables. Many 
persons of distinction were here entertained. 
The second summer of their residence in Maine, 
a party from Philadelphia, consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bingham, their two daughters, Miss Wil- 
ling, the sister of Mrs. Bingham, who was after- 
wards engaged to Louis Philippe during his resi- 
dence in this country—the Viscount de Troailles, 
the brother-in-law of Lafayette, and one of the 
most polished nobles of the French court—Mr. 
Richards, an English gentleman—and Mr. Bar- 
ing, afterwards Lord Ashburton, passed six 
weeks at Montpelier, during which time the 
gentlemen made extensive excursions through 
the adjacent country. Messrs. Bingham and 
Baring were induced to purchase a million of 
acres on the Kennebec, and a tract somewhat 
smaller east of the Waldo Patent. 

While this gay party remained, the wilds of 
Maine were enlivened by the most brilliant of 
the society of the capital. Such intelligent com- 


; panionship proved a solace to the depressed spi- 
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rits of Mrs. Knox; for again had she been called 
to mourn the loss of her children, two of whom, 
seized with the scarlet fever, had in one day 
been consigned to the tomb. These repeated 
bereavements were the great and peculiar trial of 
her life. It was the will of God to take from her 
nine out of twelve children; and the anguish 
that well nigh overwhelmed her, as one by one 
those she so loved were withdrawn, showed that 
her heart was feelingly alive to the most tender 
and sacred claims of domestic affection. In these 
severe trials she could lean on the sympathy and 
support of her best earthly friend, who, equally 
strong in his affections, was able sooner to rise 
above the pressure of sorrow, and to say with 
heartfelt submission, “It is the Lord; let Him 
do what seemeth to Him good.”’ “I have heard 
my mother say,’’ writes her daughter, “ while 
bending over the bed of a darling dying child, 
‘ Bitter as is this cup, the time may come when I 
may look back upon this as a period of happi- 
ness!’ And so indeed it proved; for when the 
trying hour arrived that took from her the prop 
and stay on which she had so long leaned, then 
she realized that all previous trials were merged 
in this one great affliction.’’ 

The sad event that closed the brilliant career 
of General Knox, almost overwhelmed the wife 
whose whole existence had been so devoted to 
him; and though she struggled painfully for re- 
signation, it was long ere she could say from the 
heart, “‘ Thy will be done!’’ Her energies were 
crushed by the unexpected blow, nor did her 
mind ever fully recover its tone. Often, after 
the first agony had passed, did she express the 
difficulty she found in feeling interest in any- 
thing; the charm was gone from life, which 
henceforward was rather endured than enjoyed. 
Yet gratefully did she acknowledge the blessings 
spared, and clung with strong affection to her 
few surviving children, finding her sweetest so- 
lace in their love. Her youngest daughter, 
whose delicate health had in her early years ren- 
dered her an object of peculiar solicitude, was, 
although married, fortunately still her mother’s 
companion, and had the privilege of soothing her 
sorrows, and ministering to her comfort by the 
thousand nameless attentions prompted by affec- 
tion, and so grateful to the stricken heart. The 
remaining days of Mrs. Knox were chiefly spent 
in the retirement which was then most congenial 
to her feelings, and in the spot endeared to her 
by so many interesting associations and remem- 
brances of past happiness. The beauty that sur- 
rounded her house was, in a measure, the crea- 
tion of him she mourned; his taste and skill 
having done much to improve its natural advan- 
tages. His tomb was within view of the house ; 
and it was a melancholy satisfaction to imagine 
that his spirit lingered near. 

During the eighteen years of her widowhood, 
Mrs. Knox continued hospitably to receive her 
friends, but found her chief plea8ure in the exer- 
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cise of benevolence. So many affecting proofs of 
the uncertain tenure of earthly blessings had 
taught her to look beyond the passing scene, and 
to seek to lay up treasure in Heaven. Her fond- 
ness for reading was the solace of many a sad 
hour. Her sight was never impaired so as to 
require the aid of glasses. 

Her death took plage on the twentieth of 
June, 1824, at the age ted, She is de- 
scribed as having been, even at that age, a re- 
markably fine-looking woman, with brilliant 
black eyes and a blooming complexion. Her 
style of dress, which was somewhat peculiar, and 
her dignified manners, gave her an appearance of 
being taller than she really was. It is a subject 
of regret with her family that no portrait of her 
remains that does her any justice. The one 
taken of General Knox, in the last year of his life, 
by the celebrated Stuart—said to be a perfect 
likeness—is now suspended in Faneuil Hall. 
The same artist had made considerable progress 
in one of Mrs. Knox; but one day, while work- 
ing at it, became suddenly dissatisfied with what 
he had done, and rubbed it out. He was, as is 
well known, much governed by impulses, and 
could not be prevailed on to renew the attempt. 

Those who speak of Mrs. Knox, either from 
recollection or tradition, concur in the testimony 
that she was ‘‘aremarkable woman.’’ It cannot 
be doubted that she possessed a mind of a high 
and powerful cast, with such qualities of charac- 
ter as make a deep and abiding impression ; and 
that her influence on all with whom she came 
into contact was very decided. The deference 
mingled with the friendly regard of General and 
Mrs. Washington, and the homage paid to her 
intellectual superiority by many persons of judg- 
ment and talent, show this influence to have 
been great and well founded; in general society 
it was commanding, and gave a tone to the man- 
ners of the time. It can hardly be wondered at, 
that among those who could not properly appre- 
ciate such a character, injustice should have been 
done to her; that dignity should have been called 
haughtiness, and the independence of a high and 
calm spirit represented as unfeminine boldness. 
Those who had the best opportunities of know- 
ing her intimately, assure us that there was no- 
thing masculine or bold in her appearance or 
deportment, although she may at times have 
seemed distant and haughty to visitors who pre- 
sumed too much on her hospitality, and abrupt to 
those to whom her perfect sincerity of character 
would not permit her to show favor. That she 
had a heart as well as a mind—a heart full of 
warm sensibility—all who knew her could testify. 
The strength of her domestic attachments, her 
devotion to husband and children, for whom she 
was ready, in the noon of life, to give up the de- 
lights of society in the metropolis—the keenness 
of the anguish she endured in those bereave- 
ments, 


“That woke the nerve where agonies are born,” 
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show that all the deep and tender feelings which 
belong to feminine nature were hers in an emi- 
nent degree. In the busiest scenes of her event- 
ful life, the claims of maternal duty were never 


forgotten; and the love and reverence of the 
children who survive her are the best evidence 
of the excellence of her who was the guide of 
their early years. 





THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 


DEDICATED TO ANNIE L. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


Tue tattered robes of autumn cling 
About the trembling forest trees, 
Falling at touch of wild birds’ wing, 
Or sighing of the troubled breeze. 

The glorious beauty of her prime 
Has faded from the woods away— 

A stranger from a northern clime 
Woos the sad earth to slow decay. 


He hangs her brow with jewels rare— 
He wraps her form in ermine white, 

And gems a queen might deign to wear 
Gleam from its folds in changing light. 

In vain is all the wealth he brings ;— 
She sadly sighs for days agone; 

For autumn’s bright and beauteous things— 
For summer’s laughing, joyous tone. 


At his embrace her breast grows chill ; 
She shudders as he clasps her round— 
The pulses of her heart stand stili— 
A pale bride frighted at each sound. 


Alas! she mourneth not alone 
The hours that are forever past; 

The joyous days forever flown, 
Too brightly beautiful to last. 


I know of eyes now dim with tears ; 
I know of breasts grown strangely cold; 
For wintry smiles and chilling fears 
Have changed those loving eyes of old. 
Oh! would that summer in the heart 
Might ever hold her gentle reign; 
Or if stern winter claims a part, 
She would resume her sway again. 


But no!—unlike the changing years, 
When once her radiant form has fled, 

In vain you woo her smiles or tears— 
In vain you mourn the buried dead! 

Ah! cherish, then, your summer days— 
Your autumn glories as they fly; 

Too soon will come the wintry rays, 
When all their beauties fade and die. 


THE HASBROOK-HOUSE. 


Verses suggested on visiting the old Hasbrook-House—Washington’s head-quarters—on the Hudson River, near 
Newburg. 


SwEEt peace. the guardian of prosperity, 
Now holds her quiet court throughout our land, 
As drum-beat never here had stirred the free 
To bold emprise, a tyrant to withstand ; 
As if those hills, magnificently grand! 
Those valleys, and that shining river’s flow, 
Ne’er felt a rougher air than zephyr biand, 
Nor lent response indignant to the foe, 
As round fair freedom’s home he menace proud did 
throw. 


Ay! brighter shines no land beneath the sun, 
Than ours, where now each mead and mountain pile, 
Each ample plain and glassy lake, put on 
One full expression, as if beauty’s smile, 
In hope and love, were given to beguile 
Unwilling and averted eyes, to gaze 
Themselves away on scenes none can revile, 
Who can behold aside from envy’s ways, 
With foot on candor’s soil, and heart in Nature’s praise. 


Yet here, where in gone time the soldier stood 
The sentinel of liberty—ay! here, 
Where fearless man resolved in solemn mood, 
To bring to pass a wonder that should e’er 
Bring promise to the world, and despots dare; 
Full recollection paints those days anew, 
When all around, wide and afar. dark care 
And sunless scenes oppressed the banded few, 
And yon fair hills and fields the roughest tempest knew; 


And that old tenement, in that dark day, 
Gave shelter from the winds to Washington! 
Beneath that steep built roof he nightly lay, 
Unsought by slumber, though with toils outdone! 
There, too, ejaculations to the throne 
Of Him who held the winds or bade them fly, 
He sent in fervor. But his ends are won! 
E’en here he saw the morning mount the sky, 
And on those summits tell the glorious day was nigh. 
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A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Ir was twelve o’clock at noon, and the family 
of Hilary Corndaffer (a substantial farmer in one 
of the middle states) were seated round the din- 
ner-table, and partaking of such fare as was cus- 
tomary in farm-houses thirty or forty years ago. 
In those days no country people were dyspeptic ; 
and men, women, and children could eat pie upon 
pudding, and pudding upon pie. In the present 
instance the first course was a “‘ bag-pudding,”’ 
with abundance of cream-dip, to be followed by 


a vast pot-pie, piling a vast dish with plenty of 


soft crust and hard crust well steeped in thick 
gravy. The last course was a great peach pie. 
Massy slices of the pudding had just been helped 
round, when the attention of the eaters was 
diverted by an unusual tramp of horses, and 
Gideon and Martin Corndaffer (two tall young 
men, commonly called “the boys’’), ran to the 
porch-door to ascertain what was going by. 
Their laughing exclamation of—‘* Look !—look ! 
—come and look at the moving !’’—brought out 
immediately all the rest of the family, including 
Betsey Buffum, the spinning-girl. 

Passing slowly along the road, they beheld the 
strangest cavalcade that had ever greeted their 
eyes. On horse the first, rode a woman in a 
dingy calico gown and a battered black bonnet, 
carrying upright before her a small circular tea- 
table, turned up perpendicularly, and screening 
her face like a great heavy sun-shade. At the 
pommel of her saddle hung by a loop an ancient 
band-box, tied round with a long strip of red- 
flannel, that scarcely kept it from falling to pieces. 
It went bumping against the shoulder of the 
horse in a manner that could not be agreeable to 
him, notwithstanding that he looked like an ani- 
mal accustomed to all the rubs of life, except 
those of rubbing down. And the pommel carried 
double, sustaining, in addition to the band-box, a 
large bundle tied up in a checked handkerchief. 
Attached to the crupper hung a tin coffee-pot, 
balanced on the other side by a pair of tall iron 
candlesticks tied together by a strip of rag. 

Horse the second was occupied by a thin, 
stoop-shouldered, yellow-faced man, carrying 
crossways before him a cradle, beneath which 
was folded an old quilt. Within the cradle was 
tied a baby, its head jogging from side to side ; 
but happily it had jogged itself to sleep. In his 
hand the man carried a frying-pan, and a grid- 
iron dangled from his saddle. High behind him, 
and close at his back, so as to bend him uncom- 
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} fortably forward, rose a mysterious pile of 


strangely irregular form, its contents concealed 
beneath a blanket. 

After the man came horse the third, with a big 
boy, who carried a small girl before him, and a 
large one behind him; the foremost girl holding 
on by the horse’s tangled mane, the hindmost by 
the boy’s jacket, thereby pulling it nearly off his 
shoulders; the spare hand of the boy shouldering 
an old gun, the tall girl conveying a long broom, 
and the little one a patched calibash. The rear 
was brought up by what at first seemed a sump- 
ter horse, that appeared to be following of his 
own accord, and who was nearly hidden by beds 
and bedding tied up in old coverlets, and diversi- 
fied by all manner of things stuck in here and 
there, and which it must have required some in- 
genuity to tie on and about, and to stuff down 
here and stand up there. But on a nearer view, 
a little boy might be discerned in the midst. The 
four steeds seemed paragons of meekness, all 
looking as if long since resigned to their condi- 
tion, and the expression of their countenances 
having a great resemblance to that of their mas- 
ter. The costume of the whole family was 
shabby, ill-assorted, and inconvenient. 

There was something so grotesque in this 
strange procession,* that the Corndaffers found 
it difficult to keep their countenances “ within 
the limits of becoming mirth.’’ The equestrians 
perceived this as they rode along. The woman 
raised her head sternly and proudly; the man 
bent his still lower. The tall girl looked straight 
forward; and the big boy shouted—* Hurrah for 
all of us!’’ 

A turn in the road soon carried the strangers 
out of sight, and the Corndaffers all went back 
to their dinners; the men laughing, and the wo- 
men ejaculating—‘ Well, if ever!’’—‘* Well, I 
never !’’ 

““A goodly company’’—said Martin Corndaf- 
fer, who had read some books; though in those 
days books were scarce among country people. 

“A handsome moving, an’t it, Margy ?’’— 
said the farmer to his wife. ‘‘ Carrying their 
goods in such an unchristian way, all upon 
horses, and never a cart or wagon.”’ 

“Poor things!’’—said Margy. “I wish we 
had asked them to stop and get some dinner. 
Victuals never comes amiss to travelers.”’ 


* The writer has witnessed one exactly similar. 

















“I don’t know’’—replied her husband. ‘“ Do 
you remember the two English beggars that you 
called in last summer? One despised indian 
pudding, and the other would not touch punkin- 
pie; and both of them laughed at hominy.’’ 

“* Well—well’’—resumed the good Margy— 
“these an’t English. They belong to our own 
people; but where they come from it’s hard to 
guess.’’ 

“T’ve a notion’’—said Gideon Corndaffer— 
“‘they’re the people that have taken Stony 
Lonesome. If so, I heard of them yesterday at 
John Downer’s mill. A man who came to look 
at the new wheel was telling about them; and 
this is the account he gives.—One time or an- 
other, they have lived in every county of the 
state, and next move they'll have to progress out 
of it, for they’re pretty near the border now.”’ 

“Did you learn their name ?’’—inquired the 
farmer. 

“* He that an’t the head of the family’’—replied 
Gideon—“ is known in all their neighborhoods 
as Timothy Pettigrew’s wife’s husband.”’ 

“That's enough’’—said Martin. “It gives at 
once his character in all its double-distilled hen- 
peckery.”’ 

“It’s plain to be seen they're a queer family”’ 
—-said Hilary Corndaffer. ‘‘ And what do they 
do?’’ 

“‘ Nothing.’’ 

“* And why ?”’ 

““The man can do nothing because he is a poor 
creature; and the wife will do nothing because 
she comes of a great family. One of her grand- 
fathers was a squire, and the other an assembly- 
man. There was nothing grand about Timothy 
Pettigrew, but she married him for his beauty— 
he is said to have had some once. He did not 
make his fortune by marrying, for his wife 
brought him nothing but the glory of her grand- 
fathers ; her own father being a worthless, broken- 
down scamp. Timothy has tried to get along in 
various ways, but never could manage it. And 
they have now taken to depending on luck, com- 
forting themselves with the notion that the world 
is always moving on, and that nobody sticks by 
the way.”’ 

“Yet it takes hard shoving to get some people 
along’’—observed Corndaffer. 

“Timothy owned a bit of a farm once’’—pur- 
sued Gideon—“ away on the other side of the 
state; but it was sold by the sheriff; and ever 
since they have been nothing but renters, only 
they never pay their rent. Still, nobody dis- 
tresses them for it, as they never have anything 
worth seizing. Latterly, each of the children 
has had a legacy of an old horse left them by an 
uncle that kept a tavern and owned stages. Hav- 
ing worn out their last neighborhood, they’ve 
come now to live in ours. The man and his 
wife were in these parts reconnoitering about a 
week ago, and so they took the old red house 
down at Stony Lonesome, that has had nobody 
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living in it these three years, and is to be pulled 
down and built upon when young Ira Green 
comes of age; and, he says, till then they may 
live in it for nothing.’’ 

“* So we shall truly have them for neighbors’’ 
—said Margy Corndaffer. ‘‘ Well, it’s very 
good of young Ira. But who can be hard with 
such poor do-less creatures ?”’ 

“Now, what I say is this’’—observed the 
farmer—‘‘I doubt they’re an idle, worthless 
pack, and ought not to be encouraged. If such 
people were not always better treated than they 
deserve, there would not be so many of them; 
for they’d have to turn to and help themselves as 
their betters are obliged todo. Now, take no- 
tice all of you, I insist on it, that nothing shall 
be done for these Pettigrews.”’ 

“‘ After to-day”—said his wife, entreatingly— 
“after to-day, Hilary. You know dinner is 
always welcome to folks that are moving.”’ 

““T don’t know’’—replied her husband—“ hav- 
ing never moved myself—this home that we’ve 
always lived in being my father’s before me. 
However, the dinner business is no concern of 
mine. If you want to send them any, where’s 
the use of asking me? Come, boys, come—it’s 
time to go to work again.”’ 

The boys departed, followed by their father, 
who, after reaching the door, turned back and 
said to his wife— 

“Margy, you may as well send them enough 
for their suppers too—only don’t trouble me 
about it. And it may be right to see if they’ve 
candles to put in their old candlesticks, or wood 
to make a fire.”’ 

“To be sure they have not’’—replied Margy. 

“Then send them some—only don’t ask me 
which pile the wood’s to be taken from. They 
may as well have some that’s dry enough to 
kindle quick; but I’ve other things to think of 
than house-trifles. And’’—(again turning back) 
—‘‘ you may send Nace, as soon as he has done 
his dinner, with the wheelbarrow to take the 
victuals and the wood, and whatever else they 
don’t deserve, down to Stony Lonesome.”’ 

When the men were gone, and the table 
cleared, Mrs. Corndaffer began preparing to fill 
a large basket for the benefit of the strangers, 
when a man came in at the gate, and ascending 
the porch walked straight into the front-room, 
gave her a short nod, and seating himself in a 
rocking-chair, spoke, and said— 

‘* How are you, neighbor ?”’ 

“As well as common’’—was her reply; and 
she recognized him as the father of the nomade 
family. 

After he had sat a long time in silence, (a prac- 
tice which was not the least new to Mrs. Corn- 
daffer, as it prevailed among most of her neigh- 
bors when they volunteered a visit,) she com- 
menced conversation by inquiring if he had come 
to live at Stony Lonesome ? 

To this he replied in the affirmative. 
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“* And what business are you going to carry on 
there ?’’—was her next question. 

“IT think of doing a little at farming.”’ 

“The place an’t much of a farm.’’ 

“Then maybe I may try my hand at some- 
thing else.’’ 

“If you'll take and do any job that offers, you 
may get along middling well’’—observed Mrs. 
Corndaffer. 

“Well, we'll see how it will be. As wife 
says there’s never no danger of our sticking by 
the way.. She wants to be neighborly, so she 
sent me up here to borrow some meal to make 
griddle-cakes.’’ 

“She can have some’’—answered Margy. 

“It’s likely she’d prefer wheat meal to indian’”’ 
—pursued Timothy. ‘“‘ Have you got any ?”’ 

“Do we look as if we had no wheat ?’’—said 
Mrs. Corndaffer. 

‘I suppose you can spare some butter for the 
griddle-cakes ?’’—continued Timothy. 

“T can.’”’ 

“ Cheese would give a relish. 
chunk of cheese.’’ 

“You can have some.’ 

Presently came in, very unceremoniously, a 
boy, who seemed about nine or ten years old. 

“Pappy’’—said he, walking up to the man 
Timothy—“ mumma sent me to put you in mind 
to ax the woman to lend us some bacon to fry.’’ 

“* You haven't got no bacon, have you ?’’—said 
Timothy to Margy. 

“T should be sorry if we had not’’—said Mrs. 
Corndaffer. 

“ Pappy’’—resumed the boy—‘ tell her fried 
bacon an’t nothing without eggs.”’ 

“You can’t spare us no eggs ?’’—inquired 
Timothy. 

“I don’t think I can. 
eggs just now.”’ 

** Just to borrow for a day or two?’’—said the 
man. 

The boy grinned at the word “ borrow.”’ 

Next came walking in the youngest girl, who, 
pulling the boy by the jacket, said— 

“ Jem, mumma sent me after you to bid you ax 
the woman for a making of tea or two. She 
says she can never eat her dinner without a dish 
of tea along with it.’’ 

“She's had to many atime’’—grinned the boy. 

“And she wants to borrow some sugar, too, 
and some cream for her tea’’—pursued the girl. 
“* She likes her cream rich.”’ 

“Well, if ever !’’—exclaimed, from the other 
end of the room, the spinning-girl, who was a 
privileged person. ‘‘ This beats all the borrow- 
ing I ever heard of.’’ 

“Hush, Betsey, hush !’’—said Mrs. Corndaf- 
fer, making a sign of silence. Then turning to 
the Pettigrews, the good dame of the farmstead 
proceeded—“ Well, I had thought, of my own 
accord, to send you some victuals and other 


’ 


A good sized 


We an’t very plenty of 


’ 








things for your first day, before you have time to 
get settled and comfortable.”’ 

‘** We’ re never settled’’—replied Timothy Pet- 
tigrew—*“‘ and we’re never comfortable as I know 
of. But what are them other things you talk of 
sending ?”’ 

“Oh, some fire-wood and candles, and such 
like; beside the basket of victuals. Indeed, I've 
thought of a whole wheelbarrow load.’’ 

“ Pile it high’’—said the boy. ‘“ But’’—turn- 
ing to his little sister, he inquired—‘ Sall, where’s 
Poll? I thought she was coming herself to ax the 
woman for pickles. She can’t eat no meal with- 
out them.”’ 

“Polly has to stay and mind the baby; for 
mumma herself is coming, and will be here right 
away.’’ 

“* Margy’’--said Betsey Buffum, the spinning- 
girl—*‘ just step here a bit and look at this yarn. 
May be it an’t quite fine enough.”’ 

Mrs. Corndaffer complied, understandingly ; 
and going close to Betsey at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the room, the latter said to her ina 
low voice— 

‘“‘ For goodness gracious, Margy! put a stop to 
all this. In all my born days, 1 never saw the 
like of this impudence. The more you give 
them the more they'll want, forever and ever. 
Pleasant neighbors you’lifind them! If you be- 
gin by encouraging them this way, mark my 
words, you'll rue the hour they ever came to 
Stony Lonesome.’’ 

“Come, come, Betsey’’—replied Mrs. Corn- 
daffer—‘‘ don’t be too hard upon the poor crea- 
tures. We can spare them a little and not miss 
it. And there must be many wants in a family 
at moving time.’’ 

“* Well’’—resumed Betsey—‘ one comfort is, 
that from the character Gideon heard of them, 
they re always a moving—so there is the more 
chance of their soon moving off again, away from 
these parts.”’ 

“‘ Here comes mumma’’—said the girl. 

And Mrs. Corndaffer, turning round, saw the 
tall, bony figure, and sharp features of Mrs. Pet- 
tigrew, whose first act was to jerk up the unfor- 
tunate Timothy, (who looked as if he should sink 
upon the floor from her grasp,) and assail him 
with— 

“So here I find you, sitting as if your feet had 
took root in the floor, and never coming heme 
with nothing. And I sending child after child to 
hurry you. I'll break you of staying of errands, 
that I will. And learning the children to do the 
same, too. Thank heaven! none of them takes 
after me or my side of the house. They're all 
Pettigrews, every one of them. Nota bit of the 
Loudenslager about them. But it serves me 
right for bemeaning myself to a Pettigrew, when 
I was Miss Hulda Loudenslager.’’ 

Then seating herself in the chair from which 
she had ejected her husband, (who had retreated 
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behind her, and stood looking at his feet,) Mrs. 
Pettigrew reached over toa palm-leaf fan which 
hung on the wall near a window, and taking it 
down, commenced using it violently, and rocking 
her chair with all her might. The children re- 
tired to a corner. 

‘“*Pray sit down, neighbor Corndaffer’’—said 
Mrs. Pettigrew, graciously, to her hostess. 
‘There an’t no need of your standing. I an’ton 
no ceremony.’’ 

Mrs. Corndaffer colored, and bit her lip, and 
plumped directly into a chair. Betsey Buffum 
spun furiously, and broke her yarn. 

‘“* Neighbor Corndafler’’—pursued Mrs. Petti- 
grew—‘“‘just give Timothy and the children the 
things they’ve borrowed, and Jet them get off 
home; I mean to stay and rest myself awhile. 
I 'spose it will be agreeable ?’’ 

“It an’t’’—murmured Betsey Buffum at the 
end of the room. 

““They need not wait’’—replied Mrs. Corn- 
daffer—“ I am going to pack a basket with things 
that you are likely to want on this, your first day 
at your new home; and I shall send it on a 
wheelbarrow by Nace, our black boy.”’ 

“Oh! if you’ve a black boy, we should like 
to berrow him to help us fix up, and get our house 
in order.”’ 

“Now, Margy !—Margy !’’—exclaimed Bet- 
sey Buffum, raising her hand deprecatingly— 
‘“you know your husband said at dinner that 
Nace was to take Sorrel to be shoed at the black- 
smith’s this very afternoon.’’ 

“I am afraid [ cannot spare the boy any longer 
than to wheel the barrow to Stony Lonesome’’— 
said Mrs. Corndaffer. ‘ But I'll go at once and 
put the things into the basket.’’ 

And she rose, and was leaving the room, when 
Mrs. Pettigrew rose also, saying— 

“Come, Margy, I'll go with you, and see you 
pack the basket, and tell you what to put into it. 
1 shall have to borrow a good deal to-day. You, 
Timothy, clear off, and go home with you, and 
take care of the baby, that Polly may get at 
something else. Children, you may stay till J 
go. May be you'll have something to carry. 
While you're waiting, you may as well go in the 
garden and eat some currants. I'll call you in 
when I want you.”’ 

She then went after Mrs. Corndaffer into the 
kitchen. The children scampered away into the 
garden; and their father (always hard to move) 
still lingered in the room, till Betsey Buffum 
called out to him from her wheel— 

“You, Timothy, clear off with you! Go home 
and mind the baby.”’ 

Timothy Pettigrew always tried to be a bold 
man when not in presence of his wife; but Bet- 
sey Buffum’s imitation of her tone was so good, 
that he sneaked away as if it was really the voice 
of Hulda Loudenslager. 

“It will be so late before we get a fire made 
and everything cooked’’—said Mrs. Pettigrew to 
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Mrs. Corndafier—‘ that we may as well keep the 
raw things for supper, and borrow some ready 
cooked victuals for our dinners.”’ 

“*] have been thinking of that"’ 
Mrs. Corndaffer. 

To be brief, the basket was well stored with 
eatables, both raw and cooked, not forgetting the 
pickles for Polly. 

“If there an't Timothy, who’s not gone yet, 
and sauntering about at the end of the lane’’— 
exclaimed his wife, looking out at the kitchen 
window. ‘I'll make him carry that basket, and 
then the barrow will hold the more wood and 
other things. And as the children need not go 
empty handed, I may as well borrow a jug of 
molasses, and a jug of vinegar.’’ 

Then seeing her son James in the garden, she 
sent him after his father to bring him back to 
carry the basket. 

At last all was ready for Stony Lonesome. 
The father departed with the basket, the chil- 
dren with the jugs, and Nace wheeled alorg the 
barrow load of wood, having had strict injunc- 
tions from his mistress to return immediately to 
take Sorrel to be shoed. So they did not detain 
him more than three quarters of an hour “ help- 
ing them fix.’’ 

When the farmer and his sons came in to sup- 
per, Mrs. Corndaffer amused them with an ac- 
count of the visit of the Pettigrews; and the 
whole family resolved (strongly backed by Bet- 
sey Buffum) that they would not encourage their 
new neighbors in depending too much on bor- 


—said the good 


rowing, and too little on work. 

They had just taken their seats at the table, 
when Mrs. Pettigrew unexpectedly walked in, 
and familiarly taking off her bonnet and drawing 
a chair, placed herseif among them, saying— 

“Well, Margy, you see I’m determined to be 
neighborly. Everything is so at sixes and sevens 
in our own house, that I thought I’d come up 
here and take tea with you. I like a comfortable 
tea. It’s what the Loudenslagers were always 
used to, and the Shackletons also. My mother 
was a Shackleton. It must seem strange to you 
all that I should have stooped to a Pettigrew. 
But, when young, Timothy wasas pretty a young 
man as ever you laid your eyes on, and as mild 
asalamb. But ’tis a fact (though I did not be- 
lieve it then), that lambs always turn into sheep.”” 

‘* We have noticed that in farming’’—said her 
host, drily. 

At length Hulda Pettigrew got through her 
supper, and rose to depart, borrowing as many 
things as she could conveniently put into her 
pockets. She then looked round, and said— 

“You an’t got such a thing as somebody tosee 
me home, have you ?”’ 

“TI expect we have’’—answered Mrs. Corn- 
daffer, glancing at her sons; but they sat in 
silence and did not move. 

“There's Nace’’—said Betsey Buffum. “I 


” 


suppose he'll do. 
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“T an’t used to be squired by black boys’’— ; send to the store; and let that be to-morrow. 


replied Mrs. Pettigrew, tossing her head. 


“Are my sons going to sit still and let their } 


father®walk home with a neighbor ?’’—said the 
farmer, in a low voice, to the young men; who, 
ashamed of the reproof, jumped up instantly and 
took their hats, while Betsey Buffum exclaimed— 

“Well, iflever! Both boys going !’’ 

Just then the meek form of ‘Timothy Pettigrew 
appeared within the door; and the boys laid 
aside their hats, looking much relieved. 

“And, pray, what brings you here ?”?—asked 
the wife of Timothy. 

“T thought may be wifey would like to come 
home’’—was the trembling reply. 

“And what put that thought into your wise 
head ?”’ 

“* Nothing—only the baby’s a crying.”’ 

“Well! is that anything new? Go back, and 
tell them I’m coming presently.”’ 


“Boys, you'd better get your hats again’’— | 


said Betsey. 

Mrs. Corndaffer now interfered—“ If the ba- 
by’s crying, poor thing’’—said she to Mrs. Pet- 
tigrew—‘‘ I think you had better go now, at once, 


without waiting another minute; above all, as { 
your husband’s here just in the nick of time to { 


take charge of you.’’ 


“‘Here’s your bonnet’’—said Betsey, eagerly } 


snatching it from the chair-knob on which it was 
hung, and pulling it down hard upon Mrs. Petti- 


grew’s head, who shook it back affrontedly. 
“And now’’—said that guest—‘‘I don’t see 
how we’re to get home without something to 
light us along the road, as the moon an't riz yet. 
I *spose you keep a lantern ?”’ 
“To be sure we do’’—answered Mrs. Corn- 


daffer. ‘‘And more than one of them, too. 
Nace, go and bring the horn-sided lantern.”’ 
“And here, Nace’’—called out Mrs. Petti- 


grew—‘‘see that there is a good long stick of § 


candle in it.’’ 

The lantern was brought and given to Timo- 
thy—his wife adding— 

‘“* Margy, as you say you've plenty of lanterns, 
we won't be particlar about sending this one 
home till we’ve borrowed it awhile. ’'Tis very 
dark about Stony Lonesome.’’ 

She then gave Timothy’s arm a pull along, 
and hurried away as if fearing to hear a refusal 
of the lantern loan. 

When they were fairly off, the family all sat 
down and laughed. 

“Was there ever such a pack ?’’—said the 
farmer. ‘ 

“T guess you'll find them no laughing matter 
before you've done with them’’—remarked Bet- 
sey Buffum. ‘ Margy, I advise you to take care 
in future and not own that you have full and 
plenty of anything. You'll never see that lantern 
again—mark my words."’ 

“I doubt if we shall’’—said the farmer—“ so, 
Margy, remember to get another next time you 


The holey lantern is not enough.’’ 

“T see we shall find these people a great 
plague’’—said Mrs. Corndaffer, ‘But then 
what are the poor creatures todo? Somebody 
must be plagued with them, and why not us ?”’ 

“Right, mother’’—said Gideon. “And as 
they have plagued so many neighborhoods out, 
it is but fair that we should have our turn of 
them.”’ 

“ Yes’’—said Betsey—“ but they’ll get such 
good usage here that they’ll never go away at 
all. I see them situated for life just in these 
parts. And when young Ira Green pulls down 
the old house at Stony Lonesome, and they have 
to run out like rats, they’ll take care and find 
some other place close by to run into.’’ 

““What’s to be done with them, Hilary ?”’— 
said Mrs. Corndaffer, looking perplexedly at her 
husband. 

“Let us wait and see’’—answered the farmer. 
“« Perhaps when they have got fairly settled down, 
we shall find them less troublesome.’’ 

“The settling of them down will have to be 
done by ourselves, that’s easy to be seen’’—said 
Margy. 

“The character I heard of them 
enough’’—observed Gideon. 

“If we should find them too craving, and too 
bold and forward’’—resumed the farmer— 

“ If!’’—interrupted Betsey Buffum—*“ if! do 
you say ?”’ 

“« We must then’’—he continued—“‘ try to keep 
them back, and hold out against indulging them 
in their idleness. In the meantime, Margy, go 
down to Stony Lonesome to-morrow and look in 
at them, and see what they are most in want of. 
Only don’t trouble me about it.’’ 

“* Nor me’’—said Gideon. 

““ Nor me’’—said Martin. 
of all such.”’ 

“‘ And I, too’”’"—said Betsey Buffum. 

Next morning, Mrs. Corndaffer prepared to 
make a visit to Stony Lonesome; having sent 
word to that effect by the boy Jemmy, and the 
girl Sally, each of whom had been at her house 
before breakfast, to obtain a loan of coffee, fish, 
and butter, with some wheat flour, and some 
“‘ shortening for short cakes.” 

Stony Lonesome was a remote corner of a 
large farm, and well deserved its name. It was 
a by-place hidden from the road by a strip of 
woodland, and approached by a dark, rugged 
path leading to a weedy lane abounding in poke- 
berries. ‘The house stood ona small bit of waste 
ground, producing nothing but stones and mul- 
lens; and formed into a small islet by the wind- 
ings of a rapid stream that surrounded it on all 
sides, sometimes rippling over pebbles, and some- 
times roaring among ledges of low rock. It was 
crossed in one place by stepping-stones, in an- 
other by a rough log. The scene was shut in by 
steep hills, with masses of rock protruding from 


is true 


“‘T wash my hands 
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them, shaded by shaggy and mis-shapen trees. 
The cottage was an old, neglected, blackish frame 
structure, with a small log kitchen on one side, 
and a tumble-down stable behind. It was the 
intention of young Ira Green to erect a mill near 
this place, as there was a good water-power on 
the stream, (which was a branch of a large creek 
that wandered through the whole county,) and to 
build also a comfortable house for the miller. 
But this could not be done till he came of age, 
and got his property into his own hands, and 
himself out of the control of a very close guard- 
ian, who at present occupied the farm and the 
large farm-house ; but was to remove when Ira 
became twenty-one. 

As she approached, Mrs. Corndaffer saw the 
two boys bringing out the four horses from the 
old stable, to take them somewhere in search of 
pasture or pickings. The girl, Sally, she had 
seen in the edge of the woods looking for huckle- 
berries. 

On entering the house, (where the aspect of 
everything was disorderly and miserable,) she 
found Mrs. Pettigrew slowly washing up the 
breakfast things in a skillet that stood on the 
little round table, and wiping them with a piece 
of the remnant of an old pair of striped tow trow- 
sers, to which two or three buttons were still ad- 
hering, very inconveniently for the. present pur- 
pose. The floor was still covered with a sort of 
beds and a sort of bed-clothes, on which the 
On the sill 


family had lain <ie preceding night. 
of the open back-door sat Timothy, holding the 
baby, a child about eighteen months old, who 
was pulling hard at its father’s long, thin locks, 
and had already dragged loose his wisp of a 
checkered cravat, whose checkers were nearly 


faded out. Poor Timothy looked as if he was 
afraid even of the baby, and with reason; for on 
his trying to withdraw his hair from its grasp, it 
commenced slapping his face. Presently came 
in from the kitchen the eldest daughter, a rather 
well-looking girl, whom her mother introduced 
as “our Polly.’’ The state of her hands and 
apron showed that she had just been at the wash- 
tub, and the only thing she said to Mrs. Corn- 
dafter was— 

“IT was thinking of coming up to your house 
myself, to borrow some saft-soap.’’ 

Mrs. Pettigrew soon communicated various 
other wants to her visitor, who, in return, in- 
quired (but in a very kind manner) what were 
their plans, and what exertions they intended to 
make for their living ? 

“It’s pretty soon to question strangers about 
their plans, and not very polite’’—replied Mrs. 
Pettigrew—“‘ seeing as we've only moved into 
the neighborhood yesterday, and have good blood 
in us—all but Timothy. I reckon it’s the man’s 
business to provide for the family. I dare say 
we shall get along, and no thanks to nobody.” 

‘“*T dare say we shall’’—said Timothy. 

“We've always made out somehow’’—she 
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continued—“ and there an’t no reason why we 
should not.”’ 

** No reason on yearth’’—echoed her husband. 

““Who’s that speaking so peart down there on 
the door-step ?’’—said the wife, turning sharply 
round. “Timothy, what’s come over you? 
What right have you to be putting in your word 
when I’m a talking? Mind the baby, will you, 
and keep him and yourself quiet. ‘There—there 
—where are your eyes?—he’s got away from 
you, and is splashing through the run with the 
water flying up to his waist, and his petticoat all 
one draggle. Can you do nothing but stand and 
stare at him? Run, run, Polly, and bring the 
child in—his father an’t fit to take care of a 
kitten.”’ 

Before Polly could reach the boy, he had 
waded across the brook, and arriving on the other 
side had lain down, and was rolling about in the 
mud. His sister snatched him up and shook him 
hard, as a punishment; and Mrs. Corndaffer, 
fearing that Mrs. Pettigrew might chastise poor 
Timothy in the same manner, hastily took leave, 
glad to escape from the scene, and to make the 
best of her way heme. 

Over the Corndaffer’s dinner-table a council 
was held upon the Pettigrews. After much de- 
bating, the farmer gave the casting vote ; and it 
was decreed that, rather than be subjected to the 
annoyance of their perpetually coming to the 
house for borrowings, it would be best to give 
them at once some household articles indispens- 
able to comfort, and to send them every day, 
without farther applications, sufficient food for 
their meals. And the kind Mrs. Corndafier pro- 
posed also to add some articles of clothing and of 
household implements. 

“Tt will save a great deal of trouble’’—said the 
farmer—‘“‘to keep them supplied as they go 
along. And they must be told to stop coming 
to borrow, for if that is allowed it will be the 
nuisance of our lives. I'll go down myself, and 
talk to them, and tell them that I’ve no objection 
to lend a helping hand to poor shiftless creatures, 
that are unfit for anything; but if I do so, they 
must keep to themselves, for I hate to be trou- 
bled.”’ 

“If you talk that way’’—said Mrs. Corndaffer 
—‘‘I do not believe the woman will bear it. 
She’s very high.”’ 

“Then I shall coolly bid them take care of 
themselves the best way they can, and turn my 
back on them forever.” 

Hilary Corndaffer did make the Pettigrews 
one decisive visit, did offer to keep them from 
starving and perishing, and was not insuited by 
the wife of Timothy, even when he forbade all 
further applications for loans. It is true, Mrs. 
Pettigrew did abuse him inordinately as soon as 
he had taken leave, and gone out of hearing. 

The supplies were liberally dealt out to them, 
and they no longer came borrowing, which was 
a great relief to the Corndaffers, whose generosity 
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in encouraging such a family was, however, : looking a sort of aghast, threw herself into a 


unanimously condemned by all their neighbors. 
One day, Betsey Buffum, having gone on an 
errand to the store, (the chief gossiping place for 
country women,) came home walking very fast, 
just as the family had assembled to supper; and 


> chair, exclaiming— 
$’ Now, what do youthink? Guess what I’ve 
heard of them trash at Stony Lonesome! You 
allow them such a good supply of victuals that 
they are taking boarders !’’ 
(To be continued.) 





THE PICTURE BRIDE. 


BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 


One day a lonely artist spread 
His canvas by his cottage-door— 
“Pll paint me such a bride,” he said, 
“ As never mortal had before. 


“ All artless in her youthful charms, 

Her face her guileless love shall speak ; 
No pride shall fill me with alarms— 

No anger flush her maiden cheek. 


“ Pure as the snow- flake in the air, 
Her intellectual brow shall be; 

In ringlets bright her auburn hair 
Shall wave o’er neck and bosom free. 


“ And heaven’s own purest blue shall bless 
The depths of those soft beaming eyes, 
Where all of woman’s tenderness 
In half unconscious slumber lies. 


“ Bright as the blush of early morn, 

The rose-tints o’er her cheek shall play; 
But not like morning’s blush, be born 

To fade with each departing day. 


“ And ever on her lips shall be, 
That smile of ange! loveliness, 

That speaks to me, and only me, 
A welcome to her loved caress. 


“ Long as I live, my picture bride 
Shall stand beside my cottage door ; 
A purer, truer, more beloved 
Than ever morta! had before.” 


And day by day, the picture bride, 
In all her blooming beauty, stood, 

The idol of the artist's pride, 
Beside his cottage in the wood. 


When morning ope’d her dewy eye, 
He knelt in worship half divine ; 
And when the noonday sun was high, 
Again he knelt before the shrine. 


And when his weary toils were o’er, 
And night o’erspread tae landscape sweet, 
He sought his beauteous bride once more, 
To pay his homage at her feet. 


Full oft those glowing lips he pressed, 
Bright lips that only met his own; 


Full oft those dewy eyes he blessed, 
That beamed on him, and him alone. 


And when he slept, and when he dreamed, 
One form in all his visions rose ; 

And still her angel beauty seemed 
The guardian of his sweet repose. 


Thus calm and blissful, months and years 
Rolled onward in their circles true ; 

Nor dread of death, nor jealous fears, 
Could mar the joy the artist knew. 


But once, alas! in careless haste, 
Such as is sometimes known to all, 
His hand reversed his bride’s sweet face, 
And left her smiling on the wall. 


When to his bower at evening dim, 
With glad but weary step he came, 

No pictured beauty smiled on him, 
From out her silver-tissued frame. 


Cold, cold and dark the dwelling seemed; 
No lips were there where beauty slept, 
No eyes where love and fondness beamed— 

The artist sat him down and wept. 


“ Ah, me! my weary life!” he cried, 
“ My all of joy on earth is o'er; 
My loved, my lost, my faithless bride, 
Thy smiles wiil cheer my heart no more!” 


Thou simple artist, raise thy hand, 

And turn again that framework slight; 
So shall thy bride before thee stand, 

In all her changeless beauty bright. 


’Tis thus that many a loving heart 
Hath turned its joy to bitterness— 
Thy own impatience points the dart 
That wounds thee in thy deep distress. 


If e’er thou’rt shrined in woman's heart, 
The idol of her holiest care, 

O tremble, lest thou break the spell 
That keeps thy worshiped image there. 


But shouldst thou, in a thoughtless hour, 
Unconscious cause the loved one pain, 
Remember, ’tis the self-same power 
Can win her back to smile again. 





SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 


LETTER X.—POETICAL PERPLEXITIES, ETC. 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


WILL you not pity me, my dear Hepsey, when 
I tell you that I am required to write a poem on 
Seraphina’s marriage, which is to be the twen- 
tieth of this month—I who never wrote a rhyme 
in my life except by accident? I have made 
every reasonable and unreasonable excuse con- 
tained in the vocabulary of excuses, but Sera- 
phina will not take “‘ No’’ for an answer. “ Lines 
on Seraphina’s Bridal’’ must be written, and by 
me, or I shall be in danger of being blotted out 
of her books. 

“‘Nothing is so easy,’’ so she and Judithina 
both say, “as to write poetry; and Judithina 
would undertake the task herself were it not that 
her head is so full of bridal veils, bridal wreaths 
and bridal robes.’’ I have already blotted half a 
dozen sheets of good foolscap paper, but never 
as yet have been able to complete a single stanza. 
I have kept Cupid standing by with his bow and 


’ 


arrows, and have forged as many as half a dozen 
golden chains for the god Hymen, all of different 


and very ingenious patterns. I have woven a 
still larger number of silk, and have garnished 
some of each material with flowers, mostly of 
roses, from which I have taken care to banish 
everything which might be taken or mistaken 
fora thorn. My nearest approach to a complete 
stanza is— 


Thy golden chain, O Hymen, bring, 
Entwined with Love’s own flower— 

The perfume of his purple wing 
Lingering around it 


Here I have come to a dead stand, nor can I twist 
the last line into any possible shape so as to bring 
in bower, or hour, or tower, as a rhyme to flower. 
I at one time thought of shower as a rather pro- 
mising word, but Seraphina, whom I consulted 
on the subject, said it would always make her 
think of thunder and lightning, so that I was 
obliged, very reluctantly, to cast it out of my list 
of rhymes. 

Among the different adjurations I have perpe- 
trated besides this more successful attempt, is— 


Come, Hymen, led by Cupid’s hand, 
Trailing thy flower-wreathed chain— 


(I had been reading “ Voices of Night,’’) but I 
gave this up without trying for a third line, con- 
vinced, on reflection, that however graceful and 
beautiful to the imagination Night might appear 


in her trailing garments sending forth a pleasant 
rustling sound as they swept along, the same 
figure pressed into the service of Hymen and 
applied to his chains, might, by a natural associ- 
ation of ideas, produce the expectation of hear- 
ing a clank instead of a rustle. 

Having given up the trailing chain as ineligible, 
I looked steadily out of my chamber window 
upon a tall chimney which happened to be in the 
direct line of my vision. It was not a very po- 
etical object, and after fifteen minutes of most 
desperate straining after an idea, I snatched my 
pen and wrote— 


O Cupid, thy presence will ever make light 
Each link in the flower-bound chain, 
Which Hymen 


I could get no farther, though I looked at the 
chimney so hard, that had my eyes been as 
piercing as some I have read of, they must in- 
evitably have perforated the column of brick and 
mortar which had defied the tempests of half a 
century. I could not possibly decide whether 
to represent Hymen as bearing the chain in his 
hands after the manner of a surveyor, or with it 
gracefully thrown over one arm, or more grace- 
fully still over his shoulders in the manner of a 
lady's scarf. When, at last, I decided on the 
latter, a phrase sufficiently descriptive to be in- 
telligible would not admit of being fettered by 
the necessary rhyming word. I tried a long list, 
including bright, sight and bedight, and at last, 
even fight—but that, I perceived at once, was too 
belligerent a word for the service demanded, and 
might appear ominous at the dawn of the honey- 
moon. I sat till the fire in the grate was as dull 
as the poetic fire in my mind; and no wonder, 
for on looking at the time-piece on the mantel, I 
found that full five hours had been consumed in 
my vain attempts. ‘Trembling with cold I crept 
into bed, where, as soon as I fell asleep, Cupid 
with his bow and Hymen begirt most fantastic- 
ally with all manner of chains, were continually 
hovering round me in my dreams. I woke un- 
refreshed, rose early, and labored till the break- 
fast bell rang, with no better success than the 
evening previous. After breakfast, I concluded 
to abjure all invocations to gods or goddesses. 
This proved to be an unwise decision, for the 
first flutter of my muse’s wing having been over 
a page of Heathen Mythology, she would not be 
coaxed away any more than a bird from her nest. 
119 
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Never did one of Izaak Walton’s most devoted 
disciples angle for fish with more exemplary pa- 
tience than I angled for some kind of an idea or 
phrase, good, bad or indifferent, that would at 
the same time rhyme and be somewhat to the 
purpose, without having Hymen’s chain dangling 
at one end or one of Cupid's arrows quivering in 
the midst. My despair had reached its climax 
when Judithina entered. 

“Write the verses,’’ said I, “and I will sew 
for you day and night for a week.”’ 

“* Strange,’’ said she, “‘that you should find it 
so difficult—to me it is nothing but a pastime to 
write poetry !’’ and sitting down at the table, she 
wrote some ten or dozen couplets, which I might 
have believed were composed as she wrote them, 
had she not dropped a fac simile of them upon 
the floor as she withdrew, and which explained 
to me why she had looked into her lap for in- 
spiration instead of looking out of the window at 
the chimney as I had done. In them, Sera- 
phina’s raven locks were made to flow, float and 
wave, her black eyes to sparkle, glisten and 
beam, and her cheeks to glow, burn and crimson 
with blushes. The bridegroom, too—who, by 
Seraphina’s request, has had his name altered to 
Newdelle—was made to smile his sweetest smile. 
She then, after kindling a most excellent fire on 
the winter hearth, represented the dove of do- 
mestic peace hovering round it, much in the same 
manner that a moth hovers round a candle, and 
with equal danger to its wings. I expected after 
that, my perplexities relative to the poem would 
be at an end, but Seraphina still insists on my 
writing one. 





The wedding—which in most respects was in 
the approved style of fashionable weddings—took 
place at the time appointed. Seraphina has by 
her marriage secured the means of gratifying her 
somewhat expensive tastes, for her husband is 
said to inherit the money-making talent of his 
fa.her as well as his mental deficiencies. 

Mrs. Dawkins, James, and Jonathan Beady, 
who, as you may remember, is a cousin to Mr. 
Newdelle, were among the guests. Mrs. Daw- 
kins had on a gown of gray silk which Mrs. 
Feeswind gave her, and a handsome and fashion- 
able cap which was a present from Seraphina. 
It was intended to keep the three a little in the 
background, but of this Mrs. Dawkins had no 
idea, for what was the use of her having a new 
dress if she sat where nobody could see it. She 
accordingly placed herself where she could see 
and be seen, and insisted that her son, who would 
have willingly remained where he would be less 
conspicuous, should take a seat by her side. 

““What a ninny you are!’’ said she, in a re- 
monstrating whisper. ‘The money you paid 
for that nice waistcoat will be as good as thrown 
away if you keep back where nobody on airth 
can see it. I wish you could get over that shal- 
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ler, bashful way you’ve got, and let people know 
that you are somebody.”’ 

During the performance of the ceremony, she 
leaned back in her chair, closed her eyes and 
clasped her hands. At the close of the prayer 
which succeeded the ceremony, she seized upon 
the opportunity of a general silence to speak. 

“There’s nothin’ in the varsal world,”’ said 
she, ‘that solemnizes my mind equal to a wed- 
din’. I daresn’t never trust myself to look at a 
young couple when they're standin’ up to be 
married, for fear I should boo-hoo right out a 
cryin’. A thousand things keep crowdin’ ’em- 
selves into my mind, as ’twere, at once. I think 
of the two young critters that are set adrift, as 
’twere, with no old experienced hand to steer 
the boat and keep a sharp eye on the shoals and 
shallers so as to ’scape being shipwracked——”’ 

When she had proceeded thus far, Fielding 
presented a lady who sat next to her with a glass 
of wine. 

“You make an excellent Ganymede,” said the 
lady. 

‘Do tell me,”? said Mrs. Dawkins, addressing 
her, “if you’re acquainted with old Granny 
Mead. I knowed she lived somewhere about 
here with her darter, and am amazin’ glad to 
light upon somebody that knows her. She’s a 
clever old soul as ever stood in twoshoes. I 
hope in massy she don’t enjoy sich poor health 
as she used to—does she ?”’ 

“T have not the honor of being acquainted 
with the person you refer to,’’ said the lady. 

““Oh, you on’y know her by hearsay, then. 
Well, I was in great hopes that you were ac- 
quainted with her, for as I ollus hild the old lady 
in great respect, it would give me a good deal of 
satisfaction to hear how she’s gittin’ along in the 
world these hard times.”’ 

“By way of consolation,”’ said Fielding, “ per- 
mit me to be your Ganymede,”’ and as he spoke 
he presented her with a glass of wine. 

“Well,’”’ said she, “if you ain’t one of the 
drollest critters that I ever seed, to think of par- 
sonatin’ Granny Mead. Why, she’s as old as 
the poles, as the sayin’ is; and if you should 
dress yourself up in a suit of her clothes, you 
couldn’t appear a bit like her. But ain’t they 
goin’ to sing a hymn? They ollus sing one up 
our way to weddin’s. This glass of wine you 
gin me has made my voice jest as clear as a bell, 
and if t’others would on’y jine me, I should raly 
like to sing a few varses adapted to the occasion. 
Do you ’spose ’twould be any harm for me to 
strike up a good psalm tune ?”’ 

“T suspect not,’’ replied Fielding. 

“You've got a voice for singin’, haven’t you?”’ 
said she. 

“T can do my own singing,’’ he replied. 

“Well, [knowed so. Come, if you'll strike 
in with me, I’ll sing a few varses to the tune of 
New Jerusalem a frind of mine composed o’ pur- 
pose. I’ll say ’em over two lines at a time, so 

















that anybody can jine that’s a mind to’’—and 
closing her eyes, she repeated— 


“Two lovin’ hearts are now made one, 
And may their love remain—” 


After singing them, she recited the two next 
lines— 


“While round this airth turn moon and sun, 
And it doth snow and rain.” 


“Tf you ain’t any of you goin’ to jine me,”’ 
said she, ‘“‘ 1 won’t deacon out the rest,”’ and with 
increasing spirit and energy, she went on to 
sing— 

“O may they never tempted be 
By the old sarpent’s voice, 
To think that they occasion see 
For to repent their choice. 


“ And never, never may jealousee, 
That monster with green eyes, 
Enter their peaceful hearts and be 
A torment to their lives. 


“ And may they never do what's wrong, 
But their duties ollus fulfill, 
Then will they live and jog along 
As stiddy as a mill. 


“I s’pose, Mr. Fieldin’, if you’ve a nat’ral ear 
for music, you minded I was obleeged to give my 
voice an extra quirk in singin’ one or two varses, 
on account of the metre not bein’ quite so ’xact 
as it should be. And look here, you—did you 
mind that place where it told about the moon and 
sun turnin’ round the airth? It wa’n’t so at fust. 
I took the liberty to alter it, ’cause I thought 
*twould be imposin’ on any decent and enlight- 
ened company to sing it as it stood in the fust 
place, for it would seem to be iakin’ it for granted 
that I thought they were all a parcel of nat’ral 
fools. You see that the pairson that composed 
the varses for me had got the sun and the moon 
fixed up in the sky as still as two statters, and 
the airth whirlin’ round on an axletree jest like 
a top. He and Jeemes and my darter Nabby 
argufied the pint with me for up’ards of an hour. 
I don’t s’pose that they were raly in airnest, but 
they tried to make me think they were. They 
might a known they couldn’t make me believe 
sich nonsense. I was a leetle hair too cunnin’ 
for that. Why, I should be amazed in less than 
no time to be whirled round at the rate they told 
for. On'y comin’ so awful fast in the cars, which 
is nat’rally quite a different thing from bein’ 
whirled round and round, made my head jest as 
light as a feather. Besides, if they'd on’y set 
their reasons to work, they'd a seen that the 
minute the airth got upside down, every drop of 
water would go splash right out of the rivers and 
ponds, to say nothing of the ‘lantic and specific 
oceans. I guess old Lem Bolter, the miller that 
lives up in our town and’s got a family of nine 
childun to pervide for, would feel purty wamble- 
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cropt to stand and see all the water run out of 
the mill-stream, and leave his mill peerched up 
on the timbers jest as dry as a contribution box. 
I s’pose you think I'm a queer critter to expose 
the ignorance of my own childun and of a pairson 
I call my frind, but, as I said afore, I don’t expect 
they raly believed what they said. They on’y 
wanted to teaze me a little and put me up to ar- 
gur the pint with ’em, for, you know, it’s nat’ral 
for young folks to want a little sport. Now, 
Jeemes, I want you to be candid and tell me if 
that wa'’n’t what you and Nabby were aimin’ 
at ?’’ 

“T won't take it upon me to say what Nabby 
was aimin’ at, but I was in rale good airnest,”’ 
said James. 

** You mus’n't mind a word he says, Mr. Field- 
in’. I’ve seed him set and radicule anything by 
the hour together, and look jest as sober as a 
judge every minute of the time. There’s no 
knowin’ by what he says whether he’s in jeest 
or airnest. My darter Nabby, too, if she on’y 
takes a notion to, can be one of the queerest 
critters you ever seed. I wish she was here—I 
should like to have you see her. She’s an only 
darter, and is smart asa steel-trap. I'll warrant 
her to make a fust rate wife. I don’t know, Mr. 
Fieldin’, but what you'll think I’m pryin’ into 
what don’t consarn me, but I should raly like to 
know what trade you foller for a livin’.”’ 

“*T paint a little sometimes.”’ 

“Well, I should say for a guess that a painter, 
if he should stick snug to his business, might 
make a right down good livin’ in sich a place as 
this.’’ 

“So should I,’’ said James. 
charge a day ?”’ 

“T don’t work by the day.”’ 

“Oh, you work by the job,’’ said James. 
“Well, if you’re a good calklater, that’s your 
best way—but I’ve an idee that it’s purty resky 
to take jobs of these ’ere city chaps unless you 
can see purty well ahead. I’ve been thinkin’ 
that I should like to git a little insight into 
paintin’ myself, jest so as I can brush up the old 
house a little. Maybe you wouldn’t object to 
tellin’ me about mixin’ the paints and so on.”’ 

“IT should be much at your service,’’ replied 
Fielding, “‘but unfortunately, I don’t paint 
houses.”’ 

“What on airth do you paint, then?’’ said Mrs. 
Dawkins. 

“People’s faces sometimes, and sometimes 
cattle and sheep, and occasionally a lion.’’ 

“The luddies! I begin to see into the business 
now. You take likenesses, don’t you? Well, 
I’ve a great mind to have mine taken—shouldn’t 
begrudge a doilar more than I should a cent, if 
you would make it look nat’ral. I'll talk it over 
with you to-morrer or some time, and try to make 
a bargain with you. But I see that your eyes 
keep wanderin’ over to where them gals set 
t’other side of the room. Well, don’t stay here 
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out of politeness to me, for I'll try and pick up { wouldn’t have you think. 


somebody else to convarse with.”’ 

“T want to know, mother,’’ said James, as 
soon as Mr. Fielding had left them, “if you're in 
airnest about havin’ that chap paint your picter.”’ 

“To be sure I am.” 

“ Well, all I have to say is, that J wouldn't give 
him nor any other pairson a dollar for picterin’ 
me out.”’ 

“La, sakes, Jeemes, it ain’t to gratify my 
pride and vanity that I want to be painted, I 
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It’s on Nabby’s ac- 
count. Picters are all the fashion, I find, and 
I’m goin’ to give it to her to adorn her parlor 
with when she’s married.” 


Adieu. Hetty Homey. 


P. S.—I will just mention that Seraphina, 
finding that my talent for sewing was much bet- 
ter developed than my talent for poetry, was per- 
suaded at last to excuse me from attempting the 
task she had imposed. H. H. 





MODEL COTTAGES. 


(See Plate.) 





No. 1.—A small-sized modern Cottage. 


A, dining-room. B and C, bed-rooms. The 
dining-room has a window open on a terrace. In 
the second story are three very good-sized sleep- 
ing-rooms. 














No. 2.—Grecian residence. 


A, dining-room. B, conservatory. C, library. 
D, drawing-room. E, study. F, boudoir. G, 
bed-room. H, kitchen, offices, &c. There are 
four bed-rooms and two dressing-rooms on the 
chamber floor, and, if needful, others may be 
formed immediately beneath the roof. 


























A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FEMALE COSTUME, FROM THE 
DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. TO OUR OWN DAYS.—NO. IL. 


COMPILED FROM THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES, 


BY A MANTUAMAKER. 


Eve's first dress was of green leaves. How 
vast has been woman’s progress from that day 
to the invention of the court-train! Vestment 
has ceased to be the subject of consideration, 
and its place has been occupied by decoration. 
The toilet has now become an art, and its true 
destiny would be to retrace its steps towards 
wsthetical principles, to reform itself according 
to the contour of the body and be-ome but an 
envelop of the form, following its lines and 
leaving the locomotive powers unrestricted. It 
does not do so, by any means, but seems to dis- 
regard not only the principles of good taste, but 
of good sense. Man (under this term I include 
woman also, following the principles of that con- 
vénance which requires us to consider the most 
beautiful portion of humanity merely a sub-class 
of the least attractive) seems to take a malicious 
pleasure in deforming that person God formed 
after his own image. Each of the sexes seems 
anxious to re-shape the very form of their bodies. 
Each seems anxious to add to or subtract from 
the portion of space their members were intend- 
ed to occupy. Savage tribes add by head-dress 
to their statures; civilized men and women fol- 
low this example in their hats and bonnets, and 
make a science of what was a ridiculous whim ; 
man compresses this portion of the frame, pads 
that, makes prominences here, valleys there, and, 
in fine, leaves nothing as God made it. 

Garments at last become a very parody or ca- 
ricature of the body, so that if a being from ano- 
ther planet should chance to visit our earth, he 
could not form the slightest idea of what was 
enveloped in our clothes. 

To regulate, however, all of these diversities 
and perversities, a new power had arisen, variable 
as the April cloud, fugitive as the wind, yet all- 
powerful. Before it two continents have bowed. 
Its name is Fasnion. Everybody submits to its 
laws—that is to say, everybody except the few 
hundred rustics and mechanicals who dress 
merely to be comfortable, and who pay no atten- 
tion to the divine art of the toilet. The happy 
few who are the aristocracy or oligarchic despot- 
ism of Fashion, are scarcely so many thousand 
as there are millions of their subjects. They 
came to our continent from Europe, Europe re- 
ceived them from France, France from Paris, 
and Paris from the chaussée d’ Antin. If we look 
farther, some rich heiress, some aristocratic 


dandy will be found the presiding deity of the 
Areopagus of costume. 

Paris, then, will sway the world, if not in go- 
vernment, at least in costume. Within a given 
time all mankind will cover their heads with the 
grotesque and tasteless things called a hat and 
bonnet, and encase their arms in the confinement 
of sleeves. When this shall have come to pass, 
the end of the world will certainly be near at 
hand. We have not as yet nearly approached 
this catastrophe, for thousands of bright faces 
have never yet been shaded by a bonnet, and 
many graceful forms unrestricted by the confine- 
ment of tight sleeves and tighter corsets. The 
contagion, however, exists, and will ultimately 
leap over all geographical boundaries. Go where 
we will, some traces of the French toilet will 
be found. The band of our own Iowas who 
visited Paris, have borne some fragments of their 
finery to the wilderness of the prairie; and in the 
isles of the Pacific the native princess decks her- 
self with a Parisian visité. All national preju- 
dices fade before it; the Tyrolese and Swiss 
maidens lay aside their beautiful costume for 
awkward imitations, and even in the Greek 
islands and amid the Cordilleras of Mexico and 
the Andes of Peru, the Greek slipper will be 
abandoned for one of the shoes of Barrister, and 
the saya and manta for the bonnet and pelisse of 
Fevriére and Delaponte. 

This general anxiety, this almost universal 
consent to the adoption of a uniform costume, 
would seem to indicate a superiority of the thing 
selected over others. ‘The contrary, however, is 
the case. Among all the elegant and picturesque 
costumes spread before it for selection, humanity 
seems to have adopted the least attractive. It 
would be labor lost to discuss the philosophy of 
dress, now that Sartor Resartus has been pub- 
lished; and the object of the present sketch is, 
therefore, restricted to costume merely from an 
historical point of view, simply reserving the 
right to comment on the parallel which exists 
between the laxity of morals of the regency and 
its half diaphanous robes: between the absence 
of knowledge of right and wrong in the time of 
the directory, and the simplicity of the costume 
of its belles; and the striking similarity of rela- 
tion between the days of the great king and 
Louis Philippe, and of the bearings of their re- 
spective styles of dress. For these reasons, the 
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rapid sketches, incomplete though they be, which 
I purpose to make of the history of costume dur- 
ing the past hundred years, become not only cu- 
rious, but important. 


The solemn and imposing tenue of the age 
of Louis XIV. put an end to the capricious and 
often elegant inventions of costumes consequent 
on the advance of cultivation during the preced- 
ing reigns. The great king who presided over 
the wardrobe of his mistress with as much ab- 
solutism as over state affairs, exerted great influ- 
ence on female costume. A passage in the me- 
moirs of the Princess Palatine proves the pre- 
ponderance he wished to exert in this respect, 
and at the same time demonstrates that the 
changeable taste of the ladies often was most 
unwillingly obedient to him. He said himself— 
“‘T confess that I am piqued when I see that, 
with all my royal authority in this country, I am 
powerless touching the question of high head- 
dresses, for not a single person has been com- 
plaisant enough to diminish their enormity. At 
last, however, a little creature arrived from Eng- 
land with a low head-dress, and at once all the 
princesses passed from one extremity to ano- 
ther.’’ As art became theatrical in presence of 
monarchic pomp, costume assumed a labored air. 
For a long time all progress seemed to cease, 
and the young women at the end of the reign 
dressed precisely as their great-grandmothers 
had done at its commencement. 

When he ascended the throne, Louis XV., like 
his great-grandfather, busied himself with grave 
trifles, on which he bestowed an attention he by 
no means granted to more important affairs. The 
following is an extract from a letter ordered to 
be written by the descendant of Louis XIV. to 
the representative of the great Richelieu—‘ His 
majesty, in the affair of parasols, has decided 
that duchesses and the queen’s ladies have per- 
mission to carry them in processions.’’ Whena 
monarch thus trifled, it should not be a matter of 
surprise if a milliner who had been consulted by 
Marie Antoinette, should say that she had “‘ work- 
ed with her majesty.’’ French society at this era 
occupied itself with all conceivable follies, while 
the destinies of France were decided in a bou- 
doir. This was the reign of the Pompadour, 
the name of whom has almost become an epithet 
for wanton grace, trifling and folly. This is the 
era of the decay of taste in the arts; of the Van- 
loos, Cuypels, Natoires, Parosels, Bouchers and 
Watteaus. It was profuse in laces, ribbons and 
artificial flowers, which so thoroughly character- 
ize the past century. It became mad, and plunged 
into an orgy of bad taste, which was only termi- 
nated by the fall of the monarchy in 1789. The 
nineteenth century, with its darker colors and 
more thoughtful energy, seems even now, when 
nearly half of its years are sped, to wear mourn- 
ing for the criminal folly of its predecessor. 
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Though women no longer wore the masks of 
black velvet which had been so common during 
the regency, they yet contrived to disguise them- 
selves by paint and cosmetics. Etiquette made 
this a necessity. It would have been indecent 
for a woman of quality to go out without rouge. 
They used white, also, to remedy a jaundiced 
complexion, blue to represent the meandering of 
the veins, and black to eke out the eyebrows. 
Once entered upon a system of painting, they 
carried it to excess, and even adopted the profes- 
sional terms of artists to distinguish the peculiar 
touches and tints. Often, to attract attention to 
a feature they fancied more or less worthy of ad- 
miration, they introduced patches or mouches, 
which, as every one knows, were little particles 
of what even now is called court-plaster, round, 
polygonal or star-shaped. Women never left 
home without the patch-box, in the lid of which 
was a small mirror, that they might replace any 
one which chanced to be loosened or lost. Great 
care was fancied requisite to place them judi- 
ciously. The round patches were called assas- 
sins. (ne placed in the centre of the forehead 
was called the majestic; at the corner of the eye, 
the passionate; on the nose, the hardy; and on 
the lip, the coguette. Did an unexpected wrinkle 
appear, it was at once hidden beneath a patch 
called the secret. How many resources to hide 
imperfections, and how perfect a system of cryp- 
tography for designating time and place of a ren- 
dezvous were thus acquired. 

When the face was the subject of such studious 
care and attention, it is easy enough to divine 
that the person generally was not neglected. 
Under the foot was placed a wooden heel, which 
increased the stature three inches; and in spite 
of its many inconveniences, this remained the 
fashion from the reign of Louis XIV. to Louis 
XVI. The most extravagant of all the fancies 
of the toilet was the hooped skirt. Slander has 
assigned various reasons for the introduction of 
this whim of fashion, which made the female 
form assume the appearance of a huge sugar- 
loaf, occupying twice or thrice the space they 
should have needed, and requiring the most 
elaborate tactics to pass through a door or to 
move in a crowd. In sedan-chairs they were 
almost unable to enter, and from them egress 
could be made only laterally. At table, the 
hoop was placed on the knees of their next door 
neighbors. Hoops from time to time assumed 
different names, according as their size and form 
varied. Among others, they bore the appella- 
tions of boute-en-train, latery, and culbut. The 
Poupottes were of this character, but were pecu- 
liar to the bourgeoise. At.the commencement of 
the reign of Louis XV., all females, from the 
queen to the mere work-woman, wore hoops, 
which, though become unfashionable towards the 
end of the reign, in the time of Marie Antoinette, 
became common again, and were worn unusually 
large. 














WHAT IS THE CHARM? 


A PLAIN 


STORY. 


BY E. OAKES SMITH. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


“Tall and erect the maiden stands, 
Like some young priestess of the wood, 
Some creature born of solitude, 
And bearing sti!] the wild and rude, 
Yet noble trace of nature’s hands.”—Warrtrrer. 


I wish Margaret Hunter had been a handsome 
girl; but she was not, and therefore will be 
thought unfit for a heroine. I wish she had been 
brilliant, witty, seductive, the admiration of men, 
the envy of women; but she was nothing of the 
sort—and yet her story must be told, unpromis- 
ing as it is. True, we might draw upon the 
ideal, and, with the aid of a lively imagination, 
make the plain, quiet, diligent Margaret, a doric, 
spiritual creature, who awed and inspired the 
dullest souls; but truth and correctness are bet- 
ter than all things beside, so poor Margaret’s 
story must be told just as it was. 

I could wish, too, that Margaret had not been 
the daughter of u poor widow, who had never 
“seen better days;’’ for, had the case been 
otherwise, had her mother retained relics of 
former elegance, the remembered graces of po- 
lished life, vestiges of beauty worn and softened, 
and elevated by misfortune, a sympathy for my 
‘poor girl would have been at once established— 
but the truth must be told; and the truth is, the 
widow was poor, irritable, and blind of one eye. 
She had never been much above want, and had, 
moreover, those sharp angles both of temper and 
person so often found the attendants of labor and 
poverty. She talked but little, and rarely upon 
subjects disconnected with household employ- 
ments, or the little frettings that make up so 
much of a woman’s existence. Her husband had 
been a man of cheerful, pious bent, who died 
leaving her with two children, girls, Margaret, 
the subject of our story, and Cordelia, who was 
two years older. The sisters were alike in no- 
thing but their affection for each other, the eldest 
having inherited the father’s beauty and vivacity 
of character, while Margaret was a pale, silent 
worshiper of graces which nature had denied to 
herself. 

The mother’s heart warmed to her fairer child, 
and when an epidemic suddenly closed her life, 
grief and tears made such havoc upon her as to 
occasion blindness. Poor Margaret had no con- 
fidence in her own powers of consoling ; her own 
heart too was wrung at this heavy calamity— 
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this loss which left her to toil and loneliness ; for 
the graces of her sister had been to her like the 
song of birds, the loveliness of flowers, the invit- 
ing and hallowing beauty of blue skies, like all 
things that refresh and ennoble the heart; and 
now that she was gone, she felt as if shut in to 
entire solitude, and all motive for words was lost, 
for her mother never addressed her except in the 
language of complaint. But let us enter the 
dwelling of the widow, and listen to the dialogue, 
or rather the monologue of the matron, as a speci- 
men of daily intercourse. 

The widow sat near the open door spinning 
flax, upon what is called a ‘‘ small wheel,’’ which 
is turned by a crank touched by the foot. Toa 
person seated a little at one side, so that the out- 
lines of the instrument would be invisible, only 
the distaff rising above her shoulder, she might 
have presented a not unfit representation of one 
of the Parex spinning the thread of human life, 
and the low hum of the wheel suggested a song 
of mystery and sadness; the wind stealing 
through the branches of the elm, and stirring the 
vine leaves, breathed aside the gray locks from 
her thin temples, while a straggling sunbeam 
sharpened the outlines of her shrunken face, 
with the lips parted by thoughts which were 
those not of endurance, but regret. The entire 
loss of one eye caused her to bend the head at 
one side, giving her the appearance of intense 
and absorbed attention. 

Margaret was seated near the open window 
with needle in hand, and so still were all her 
motions, that she seemed more like a piece of 
machinery put in motion than anything possessed 
Her look was not that of un- 
She was per- 


of flesh and blood. 
happiness, but simply quiescence. 
haps twenty or thereabouts; but a glance of her 
face would have convinced an observer that few 
emotions had ever stirred at her heart. Gray 
eyes, under brows arched with oriental nicety, 
gave a softness to a face otherwise severe from 
its paleness and firmly defined outlines. The 
nose was somewhat high, the lips, evenly defined 
and closing naturally, were not full nor bright in 
color, and the chin, which did not project, had 
still a certain look of decision supposed to be 
incompatible with feminine beauty. Her hair, 
fastened by a single braid at the back of the 
head, was soft but disinclined to curl. In size 
she was slightly beyond the medium height, and 
of an agreeable roundness of outline, but an air 
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and look so entirely unsuggestive of the fascina- 
tions and coquetries of her sex, that at sixteen 
she might have been supposed to be forty in 
looks and manner, except that no asperities ex- 
isted in either. 

The mother lifted her eyes from the thread 
she was twisting, and looked somewhat intently 
upon the face of her daughter. 

““What is it, mother?’’ said the latter, who 
was aware of the severe scrutiny she was under- 
going. 

“‘T was thinking, Margaret, and wondered if 
you knew how very ugly you are, and if you did 
know, whether you would feel bad about it.’’ 

** Not in the least, mother.”’ 

“Well, that is so strange; you are very odd, 
too, Margaret, and bad tempered.’’ 

“IT am sorry, mother,’’ responded the girl, 
without lifting her eyes or moving a muscle. 

“ Well,’’ continued the mother. “ When I 
was at your age, I should have been mad enough 
had anybody told me I was ugly.”’ 

“That was because you had sometimes been 
called handsome, and people admired you.”’ 

“ That is true—I was always called handsome. 
I might have had three or four others at the time 
I chose your father.’’ 

Margaret was silent, and so was the widow’s 
wheel awhile, and then the wheel and the tongue 
went on again ; for the old and the withered had 
caught a glimpse of the fairy bud of youth, where 
were blossoms, and freshness, and verdure—love 
—aye, love, the bliss and the bane of a woman’s 
life ; and now that the vision faded, she turned 
the wheel heavily once more, as if loth to take 
up the burden of age, and grief, and solitude. 

“* Margaret, ’tis strange you never had an ad- 
mirer.”’ 

“IT am ugly and bad tempered, mother.”’ 

“That is true ;—but even Polly Hart, who is 
half an idiot, has a lover, and Jane Baxter, who 
is much uglier, is going to marry the minister. 
Oh! Cordelia was so beautiful—had she lived, 
she would have made some grand marriage, and I 
should not be toiling here day in and day out.’ 

This time, Margaret sighed heavily. ‘‘ Corde- 
lia was very beautiful, dear mother. But I will 
work for you always, mother, and do not you 
work any more. I can do enough for both.’’ 

“ Aye,’’ continued the mother, “ her name was 
so lovely, too—your father took it out of a book 
called Shakspeare, and he used to tell how the 
girl in the book loved her old father, and staid by 
him when he was old and blind, just as Cordelia 
would have staid by me.’’ 

There was a tear on Margaret’s lid, so that she 
could hardly see her needle, and she whispered— 

“ And just as I will do, dear mother.”’ 

“ But then Cordelia was so beautiful, and her 
voice so ‘low’—just like the girl’s in the book. 
I never could call her Deley, somehow—though 
I often call you Peggy ; but then you are not at 
all like Cerdelia.”’ 
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Margaret sewed on, and the wheel was silent 
again; for the phantoms of buried affection came 
to the mind’s eye of the widow—she was again 
loving and beloved, listening to the bird tones of 
her lovely and lost—but these recede again, she 
is old and widowed, and her shriveled hands 
hardly hold the ashes of the past. The wheel 
goes its weary round, the thread gathers upon 
the spindle, but the flax upon the distaff is wei 
nigh spent. Such is life. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


“Untouched by mortal pinion, 
Thou seemest of heavenly birth; 
Pure as the effluence of a star, 
Just reached our distant earth.”—ALDRICH. 


Ar another time the mother and daughter were 
sitting somewhat as we have described them, 
except that the shadows of twilight were closing 
out the warm redness of a summer sky, and the 
wheel of the mother was pushed aside, and the 
girl’s work lay idly upon her knee, for the light 
was too faint for her occupation. 

“T am thinking, Margaret, you never read to 
me except out of the Bible. Your father and 
Cordelia both liked books, and read such sweet 
stories—and you never talk either.”’ 

“IT am very stupid, dear mother. 
nothing agreeable—only work.’’ 

“Yes, you seem made for it—some use. Cor- 
delia was so different. Why do you never read 
anything but the Bible ?”’ 

Margaret cast a sad look around the barren 
apartment, which contained not a single volume 
except the one held most sacred, and replied 
softly— 

“We are poor, dear mother, and must read 
that which will keep us nearest to our duty. Let 
me tell you a story, though I fear I shall tell it 
but poorly.”’ 

“It cannot be otherwise, Margaret; you have 
so little talent: but let me hear it;’’ and she 
leaned her head against the back of the chair to 
listen. 

A painful blush flitted over the face of the poor 
girl as she commenced. ‘There was once a 
poor widow traveling into a distant country to 
seek friends, whom she had known in the early 
part of her life. The widow had nothing in the 
world but two daughters, both of whom she loved 
most tenderly.’’ It will be perceived that, with 
harmless freedom, Margaret had taken the ex- 
quisite story of the devoted Ruth to recount, sup- 
pressing the names and events unessential to the 
development of the womanly affection of the 
lovely heroine. When she closed, which she did 
with a trembling voice, the widow responded— 

“There, that girl was just such another as 
Cordelia would have been—so gentle, so affec- _ 
tionate, so unwilling to leave her old blind mo- 
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ther. But, Margaret, it sounds like something I 
have read somewhere — what was the girl’s 
name ?—you didn’t give any name.”’ 

Margaret was too ingenuous to affect further 
invention, and she answered candidly— 

“Ruth, dear mother.’’ 

“Ruth!’’ cried the widow, starting in alarm 
at the irreverence of Margaret. ‘“‘ Why, Peggy 
Hunter, have you had the impiety to alter a story 
from the Bible to impose upon your poor blind 
mother ?”’ 

‘“*T am sure, mother’’— 

She was stopped by a shadow that passed the 
door-sill, and a slight knock; and the primitive 
“walk in’’ from the widow, presented another 
personage to the little group, and relieved Mar- 
garet from further reprimand. 

“‘ Dr. Holton, that’s you, I know by the heavy 
square step,’’ cried the widow, jumping up with 
unwonted alacrity. ‘‘ And where have you been? 
—and how long have you been home ?—and what 
have you been doing al] this time ?’’ 

Dr. Holton smiled from a very large mouth, 
with white, strong teeth, and replied in a voice 
so very deep, that the listener, if a stranger, could 
not help a stari of surprise, and answered— 

““ Why, mother, I will answer as fast as I can. 
I have been to the city learning how to save peo- 
ple’s lives—but, in truth, how to kill them easi- 
est—and have just got home, not three minutes 
since.’’ 

“Just got home,’ resumed the widow, “ and 
here the first place! before you went to the 


minister’s, and the squire’s, and the mer- 


chant’s!”’ 

““Yes, mother. Why not?’’ 

“Well, I don’t know—only I’m blind, and— 
and—Margaret is ugly and stupid.’’ 

The doctor laughed loudly—‘‘ Margaret isn’t 
so bad, mother, after all,’’ he at length said, tak- 
ing the chair which the girl proffered with crim- 
soned cheeks and embarrassed air. 

The doctor looked up the second time—‘‘ Why, 
Margaret, you have grown handsome,’’ he cried. 

“‘She will have to grow a long time to that,”’ 
said the widow. 

Margaret, without comment, quietly adjusted 
the supper-table, and the three sat down. 

“Do you never talk ?’’ asked the doctor, look- 
ing up suddenly to Margaret’s face. 

“* Not often,’’ she replied, and was again silent. 

“ Well, that is strange,’’ he mused. 

** Not at all,’’ cried the mother. ‘‘ What could 
she say ?’’ 

“That is true, mother,’’ answered the girl. 
“But then I have so many thoughts, that I often 
wish I could talk; and sometimes wish for beau- 
ty, and then people would be willing to listen.’’ 

The doctor dropped his knife and his jaw at 
the same time, and stared so at Margaret, that 
she laughed and colored to the eyes. 

_“ Well,’’ he answered, “if that isn’t about as 
honest a speech as I ever heard, and well put, 
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too. Somehow, mother, I like to be here better 
than anywhere else; and I guess tis because I 
am waiting to hear Margaret talk.’”’ Then turn- 
ing to Margaret, he touched her pulse profession- 
ally—*‘ All right; strong, even, face flushed— 
sudden fever—pulse quicker.”’ 

Margaret laughed, and withdrew her wrist. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Margaret, you must 
talk with me. I—J—what shall we talk about? 
I cannot think of anything but drops, and pills, 
and powders—and fevers, and apoplexies, and 
consumptions. What disease would you like to 
die of, Margaret ?”’ 

“* Of love,’’ answered the girl. 

“Of love!’’ ejaculated the doctor. ‘ Why, 
they prescribe marriage for that, and it always 
cures. Die of love !’’ 

“ Yes,’’ she answered, in the same quiet tone. 

“I’m ashamed for you, Margaret,’’ cried the 
widow. ‘“ You are nearer a fool than I thought 
for.”’ 

“‘T dare say,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But, mother, 
I have thought, when I hear you talk, that to 
love or to be loved must be a very solemn and 
beautiful thing.’”’ 

“So it must be,”’ cried the doctor. 


” 


’ 


“T never 
thought of it before. 

“Well, doctor,’’ renewed the widow, “if I 
was going to speak my mind plainly, I should 
say that you were well nigh as stupid as Mar- 
garet.’’ 

The doctor did not laugh heartily this time ; 
on the contrary, he sank into deep thought, and 
in his fit of abstraction rolled particles of bread 
up into a heap of little pills, each in size and 
color resembling those called “‘ dyspepsia pills.’’ 
At length he looked at Margaret again, and 
asked— 

“Don’t you think you could die of love for 
James Dickson, my medical student? He is a 
handsome youth, Margaret ?”’ 

‘“‘T never thought anything about it,’’ answered 
the girl, with the greatest possible candor; but 
she colored slightly and went on, confining her 
little dreams of romance to the only book with 
which she was conversant. “I have sometimes 
thought I might love such men as Joab, and 
Abner, and Jonathan, in the Bible; but I don’t 
think I should love Boaz, nor King David, nor 
Solomon.”’ 

“Well, Margaret Hunter, you’ve read and 
spelt, and now I’d keep still if I were you,”’ re- 
torted the mother. 

“T must say, I think it’s queer I never in my 


life thought so much about these matters before. 


But, Margaret, there was Ruth and Abigail, rare 
women, or, as the words run, ‘of good under- 
standing and a beautiful countenance.’ I have 
often found myself thinking how they looked, 
and somehow their faces grew just like yours, 
Margaret.”’ 

“ That is strange,”’ replied the girl. 

“‘ So it is, now that I think of it,’’ and the poor 
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doctor bestirred himself to rolling pellets of bread 
with great diligence. 

““ Why, what is that on your wrist, doctor ?”’ 
cried the widow, peering down suddenly at the 
doctor's hand. ‘“ A snake, as true as I live!"’ 

The good man now presented his wrist, and 
showed a small ebony circlet rudely cut, and 
bearing a rough representation of a serpent. 
Then settling himself comfortably into the chair, 
and adjusting his shoulders in a way that the 
collar of his coat became a support to his short 
neck and heavy head, he told the story of the 
little ornament. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


“Save thy toiling, spare thy treasure ; 
All I ask is friends and pleasure— 
Let the shining one lie darkling, 
Bring ao gem in lustre sparkling.” 
Manta Brooks. 


“Berne in a dissecting-room of the medical 
school of New York, it became my duty to ana- 
lyze, for a class, the muscles of the human arm 
and hand. The subject upon the table had been 
reported as a negro sailot, who came to his death 
by a fall from the yard-arm. A glance at the 
fine elastic figure convinced me of a mistake. 
The proportions were light and elegant, the 
beard curling and abundant, and the contour of 
head, although slightly disfigured, was at once 
intellectual and beautiful. Upon lifting the co- 
vering, I discovered this singular ornament upon 
the wrist, which I recognized as one of those 
charms or talismans so much worn and coveted 
by oriental nations. It was, in fact, the charm 
of an unfortunate Hindoo, who had come to his 
death in spite of its power. You will observe it 
as an accidental production representing the 
seducer of Eve.”’ 

“Perhaps *twas a love charm,’ 
Margaret ; “I have heard of such things.’ 

The doctor struck the table in a manner to 
disarrange the whole heap of little pills, and ex- 
claimed— 

“That's it, I have no doubt. And yet such a 
handsome fellow as the poor Hindoo would hard- 
ly need the aid of any charm. I will wear it, and 
see what it can do for such an ugly, square piece 
of timber as I am.”’ 

“You had better give it to Margaret,’’ said 
the widow; “for I’m sure she ought to wear one 
upon both arms.”’ 

“No, mother,”’ said the girl, with unusual 
spirit; “if I am too ugly to be loved without a 
talisman, I wouldn’t be loved by aid of one.”’ 

““A right down honest girl,’’ responded the 
doctor. “I wonder what beauty means?’ he 
continued, musingly. ‘I never saw a face that 
made me always think of Abagail, ‘a woman of 
geod understanding, and of a beautiful counte- 
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nance,’ except Margaret’s and my mother’s ; and 
they are both without that red blood, and those 
uncomfortable eyes, and weak lips, that go with 
a restless temperament—a healthy fever it is, 
neither safe nor reliable. I will write a paper for 
the Medical Journal, showing the effect of such 
a temperament upon the moral manifestations,”’ 
and with this project growing in his mind, the 
good doctor took his leave. 

Dr. Holton had been for many years the sole 
physician of the little village of Sa——o; but as 
his custom was extensive, he had recently taken 
into his office a coadjutor by the name of James 
Dickson, a smart, handsome youth, with a rest- 
less black eye, and that audacious, enterprising 
manner, which we at once admire and distrust. 
He had a bold, ready wit, and a fruitfulness of 


‘invention, which won the entire admiration of 


the good, easy doctor, and by which he acquired 
almost unlimited influence over him. The good 
man had taken Dickson to relieve himself of a 
portion of professional labor; but, in truth, he 
rarely ever sent him except upon some trivial 
case of a tooth to be extracted, or a nail taken 
from the foot of some unlucky boy. Yet the 
good man, with all this instinctive distrust, im- 
agined he could not live without Dickson; that 
he was invaluable to him, the one of all others to 
aid him in the duties of his art. He talked 
roundly of the skill and address of Dickson, re- 
peated his jests, laughed immoderately at witti- 
cisms, the pith of which was latent to all but the 
doctor. . 

It will be seen that he was one of the kindest, 
most unsuspicious of mortals; just the man for 
an unscrupulous rascal to impose upon, but one 
whom a villain of any generosity would spare. 
Self-sacrificing to the last degree, he never failed 
in the slightest shade of duty to the sick and suffer- 
ing, while in affairs of his own he was constantly 
forgetful and blundering. Aware of this fact, 
when articles essential to his comfort or conve- 
nience one by one disappeared, he always con- 
cluded he must have mislaid or dropped them on 
the way. Indeed, during a cold season, Dick- 
son boasted he had for three weeks worn the 
good man's overcoat, putting it on and buttoning 
it up right before his eyes, the credulous doctor 
all the time congratulating him upon the comfort 
of such a coat, and quietly conning the wretch 
who had stolen his own from the entry. When, 
at length, Dickson received his own expected 
garment from the city, and confessed the trick 
he had practiced, no one laughed heartier than 
the doctor, and no one tuld the story with a bet- 
ter zest. 

Still, Dickson was not a favorite with the bet- 
ter part of the population, and often as he dashed 
by in the light gig of the doctor, while he, good 
man, trudged off to a patient on foot, the elders 
shook their heads and wondered Dr. Holton should 
be so blind. The truth was, the easy assurance, 
the light animal spirits, and vivacious fun of the 
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young man, wrought mesmerically upon him, and 
affected him with a pleasing sense of health and 
life, and freedom, almost amounting to envy. 
Often did he find his room saturated with cigar- 
smoke, an odor excessively revolting to his 
senses; but he only screwed his face into every 
possible ugly shape, blew out his lips, opened the 
windows, and muttered little 
such as the “‘ gentle Kate’’ of Hotspur might be 
supposed to utter. When matters were re-er- 
ranged, he buried himself in some huge folio; 


harmless bons, 


and had any one asked him, an hour after, if 


Dickson ever smoked, he would have been at a 
loss for a reply. 

Once, however, the doctor had occasion to go 
to the room of Dickson at midnight, and nothing 
could exceed his grief and amazement to find 
him stretched upon the bed, boots and hat on, 
and he insensible from intoxication. He felt his 
pulse, examined his breath, and when no doubt 
remained, he ejaculated—‘ Poor, poor boy !’’ 
To undress him, to bathe his hands and temples 
in water, and watch all night by his side, were 
trifles to the sorrow which he felt. When con- 
sciousness returned, he took him in his arms as 
if he had been a sick child, and cautioned, and 
implored, and even tried to bribe him to absti- 
nence by every indulgence it was in his power to 
bestow. When fully restored, the youth, with a 
light laugh, a gay whistle, and indiscriminate 
promises, at once soothed and silenced the good 
man, and matters went on as before; for the 
doctor never once dreamed that a human being, 
who had friends and responsibilities, could break 
a promise. 

From this time the doctor was on the alert to 
do him good, to place him in a position where 
the recurrence of temptation would be-avoided, 
and be hemmed in, as it were, to right habitudes. 
For this purpose, a marriage seemed the most 
certain and effectual mode, and the worthy doc- 
tor busied himself in every way to throw Dick- 
At first, the youth 
the subject with immoderate laughter, for he 


son and Margaret together. 
met 
was himself entirely devoid of forethought; but 
when his patron persisted in urging the point, he 
condescended to inquire who the girl was he de- 
signed to become Mrs. Dickson ? 

“* Margaret Hunter, to be sure,”’ answered the 
doctor, with more than wonted spirit. ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Hunter, as nice a girl as ever trod shoe- 
leather.’’ 

“What, that tall, pale girl, who leads an old 
blind woman into church every Sunday ?’’ asked 
Dickson. 

“The very one, 
hands. 
and—of a good understanding and’’—-stopping 
short in his favorite quotation. 

Dickson laughed, and stuck his feet up over 
the side of the table, the better to aid his mirth, 
till the doctor, for the first time, thought him a 
rude, disagreeable youth. 


” 


said the doctor, rubbing his 
“Pale she as, but clear as a lily, and— 
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“You may laugh, Dickson; but I tell you 
she’s ‘of a good understanding and a beautiful 
countenance,’ and this time he brought out the 
passage in full. The good man had never read a 
line of poetry in his life, and this coming nearest 
to his idea of a perfect woman, he was always 
obliged to use it when hard pressed for an illus- 
tration. 

Dickson fairly staggered out of the office in his 
fit of laughter, leaving the doctor not only angry, 
but so disgusted and amazed, that he muttered to 
himself-- 

““ No--no—I had better marry the poor girl 
myself, than give her up to such a fellow.’’ 

The last part of the sentence was pronounced 
in the very teeth of Margaret, who had entered 
the door just as Dickson made his escape. No 
sooner had the doctor pronounced the words, 
than he stood with his head stuck out, his small, 
gray eyes staring, and his mouth more than half 


open with surprise. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


“He knew not, would not comprehend the feeling 
That kept him mute, oppressed with thought unuttered; 
That wild, wild sense of loveliness o’erstealing, 
Which urged his pent soul forth on wing unfettered.” 
HOFFMAN. 


“‘T say I had better marry her myself than give 
her up to such a fellow,’’ persisted the doctor, 
looking Margaret defiantly in the face. 

Margaret grew so pale, that the good man 
seized her pulse and a lancet at the same time; 
but the girl shook him off, and, in a trembling 
voice, told how her mother had been taken with 
one of her fits of pain, and the doctor must go to 
her immediately. A professional call always 
drove everything else from the mind of Holton, 
and he started off, leaving Margaret to follow as 
best she might. 

It had been dark for some time, and a slight 
rain added to the gloom of the evening; but 
Margaret was a courageous country girl, so she 
hurried on in pursuit of the doctor, at a pace 
which rendered her nearly breathless. They 
had to go a distance of more than a mile, along 4 
road unrelieved by a single habitation, and ren- 
dered still more desolate from the nature of the 
landscape, which was nearly divested of trees, 
and covered with half-buraed shrubs, that arose 
upon every side in grotesque and fear-inspiring 
battalions. Indeed, nothing could be more cheer- 
less than the aspect of these blackened and naked 
trees, with their fantastic limbs often stretched 
against the horizon in attitude of attack. But 
Margafet was accustomed to these shapes, and, 
indeed, so familiar to them, that those of peculiar 
form served as guide points by which she mea- 
sured distances. . 
The clouds, which had been so thick as entire- 
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ly to conceal the moon in her first quarter, now 
were slightly scattered, and threw the broken 
stone wall, the stump-fence, and the deacon’s 
old white horse, which grazed in the pasture, 
into bold relief. There was a faint whistle, and 
then young Dickson shot by upon the other side 
of the road without perceiving Margaret. The 
girl, as we have said, encountered Dickson at the 
doctor’s door, who must have heard the message 
which she brought; she, therefore, concluded he 
had hurried on before them. But she had hard- 
ly time to collect her thoughts, so intent was 
she in observing the different guides which 
marked her way. 

** Surely,’’ she said to herself, as she caught a 
glimpse of the doctor upon a rising ground, “ that 
stump has borrowed a new arm--it never had 
but one before.’ A slight motion of the new 
arm, and the faint moonlight threw back a glance 
from the barrel of a rifle. Unconscious of what 
she did, Margaret uttered a loud scream and 
rushed forward, almost at the same moment that 
a sharp flash and report broke the stillness of the 
night. 

** Every bottle in my pocket smashed,’’ mut- 
tered the doctor, catching the pouring liquids in 
his hand. ‘“ But I have ye-—-oh! yes, you ras- 
cals, I have you!’’ and the resolute man seized 
the nearest object, and darted ahead with a speed 
and fury perfectly surprising. 

These events were so near the dwelling of the 
widow, that, astonished at the sound of fire-arms 
at that hour, or, indeed, at all in the peaceful lit- 
tle village of 8 , she hastened to the door to 
ascertain what it could mean. She was the bet- 
ter able to do this, as her fits of illness were 
much after the manner of Wordsworth’s old 
Susan Gale, the result of inertness and solitude. 
She had scarcely opened the door, when the 
doctor, panting under a heavy weight, and mut- 
tering many hard speeches, and calling many 
very hard names, stumbled over the door-sill and 
shook down his burden in the centre of the 
room. 

By this time, Mrs. Hunter had donned a cloak 
over her somewhat brief and airy garments, and 
brought a tallow candle to bear upon the subject 
which so much engrossed the doctor. 

“‘ Margaret Hunter, as true as I live!’’ cried 
the widow, bending her one eye over the girl. 

The doctor stood in the very attitude which he 
first held when he dropped her upon the floor, 
grasping her arm in his hand with the tightness 
of a vice. 

“Shot right through the heart!’’ murmured 
Margaret, half unclosing her eyes. 

The doctor's eyes and mouth were open with 
amazement. ‘‘Of a good understand’ — he 
dropped her arm and the quotation, while he 
searched for his lancet. ‘* Shot through the bot- 
tles, lancet and all,’’ he responded, casting the 
fragments upon the floor. ‘‘ Take her up—take 
her up, good woman—of a beautiful countenance”’ 
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—and Dr. Holton backed himself towards the 
door. 

“Where are you going, doctor ?’’ cried the 
widow, “to leave Margaret and me, and ruffians 
and murderers, and kidnappers, firing guns right 
under our window.”’ 

** J—I—”’ said the doctor, ‘‘I will put a stop to 
this.”’ 

By this time Margaret was able to see the ap- 
pearance of the doctor, and starting up, looked 
him in the face—‘* Not dead! Oh! I thought I 
saw you fall. How did you escape ?’’ 

“It’s no matter, Margaret. I don’t think I 
did escape—I feel as if I'd been shot,’’ and he 
was about to leave the house when Margaret 
seized him by the arm. 

“Don’t go—don’t—they will kill you!’’ and 
she sank fainting into a chair. 

“Oh, dear!—oh, dear! what ails the girl ?’’ 
and the poor man screwed his face into all disa- 
greeable shapes, but did not offer to touch her. 

The widow now began to see things in their 
ordinary light, and she shook her roughly by the 
arm. 

‘*Come, Margaret Hunter, stir yourself; it’s 
no use to make such a fuss; the doctor isn’t 
killed.’’ 

Margaret arose with a color growing upon her 
cheek, and in a short time was able to talk over 
the preceding events. Nothing could be more 
evident than that an attack had been made upon 
the life of the good, unsuspicious man. Who 
could it be? Margaret could not help associat- 
ing the affair with Dickson, whose reckless habits 
were better known in the village than by the 
doctor himself. Scarcely had they exchanged 
their thoughts in this way, before a number of 
persons gathered at the door with the intelligence 
that the doctor's office had been robbed and set 
on fire. Then Margaret told of the rapid and 
suspicious movements of Dickson but a few mo- 
ments before the discharge of the rifle, at which 
the good man could only ejaculate, looking her 
full in the face, and with a tone most comically 
solemn—‘‘ Of a good understanding and a beau- 
tiful countenance.”’ 

Of course, the excitement in the village was 
very great; and when it was ascertained that 
Dickson and another youth of good family had 
suddenly disappeared, excitement was at its 
height. Dr. Holton refused to prosecute the sub- 
ject, declaring he had never loved anything in 
this world so well as he had loved the boy Dick- 
son, and he would never be instrumental in 
bringing himto punishment. This was undoubt- 
edly weak and eccentric, but was in strict accord- 
ance with his character. Indeed, so far from 
seeking his punishment, the good man sent him 
a letter, addressed to New York, where he would 
be most likely to go, advising him to settle at 
once in his profession, to break away from bad 
companions, and if ever he needed either aid or a 


friend, to apply to him, Dr. Holton. 
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So after the matter had been fully discussed at 
the tavern; after the merchant had made it a 
subject upon which to base a lecture upon idle- 
ness and extravagance to his clerks; and all the 
ladies of the village had exhausted their little 
gossips and wonderments; and the minister 
made it a fruitful theme for a stirring Sabbath- 
day appeal, the whole died away and was for- 
gotten. 

Not so with the doctor; he grew more ab- 
stracted than ever, lost his appetite and good 
bumor; and, indeed, was so much changed that 
the people of the village had a new subject for 
talk. All the old ladies sent him decoctions and 
jellies, and the young ones sent him comforters, 
(they were prettily knit of worsted), and book- 
marks, mostly with anchors embroidered upon 
them. Still the doctor grew rather the worse. 

One day, on coming out of church, with her 
mother leaning heavily upon her arm, Margaret 
was so much struck with the change, that she 
could not forbear an expression of grief. The 
doctor scarcely replied, but walked in silence by 
her side. 

“T have always felt sorry, doctor, that I told 
you I saw Dickson upon that dreadful night. But 
I did not think you loved him so well,’’ she at 
length said. 

**T did not think it either, Margaret ;—but it 
does seem as if I had nobody to say a word to, 
now that this has happened.”’ 

““Why don’t you get married, then ?’’ abrupt- 
ly asked the widow. 

“‘T—I get married ?—why I never thought of 
such a thing. And now I think of it, I will take 
off this confounded charm, for I’ve had nothing 
but trouble and ill luck since I putiton. I’ve 
been ever since consumed by a slow fever. 
Here, Margaret, press upon that end while I take 
it off.’’ 
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Margaret, with a trembling hand, did as she 
was desired, and entered the house with the 
trinket upon her finger. Suddenly, anew thought 
struck the doctor, and his face assumed an un- 
wonted expression. 

“* Margaret, don’t you think me an ugly, old, 
disagreeable tool ?’’ 

The girl raised her eyes to his face, lowered 
them again, and did what might seem the most 
unnatural thing in the world—she burst into 
tears. 

The doctor snatched the bracelet from her 
hand, and flung it across the room. ‘It is that 
confounded charm that is doing all this mis- 
chief! Will you be my wife, Margaret ?—yes or 
no ?’’ demanded the doctor, in a desperate tone. 

Margaret half rose from ber seat, half turned 
aside, and then laid her hand in his. 

‘*Of a good understanding and a beautiful 
countenance !’’ shouted the doctor, capering 
about the room. 

It would be impossible to describe the change 
produced by this little scene. All the vivacity 
of Dr. Holton was restored, with such wonderful 
additions, that people were glad to be a little ill 
for the sake of calling in the doctor, and having a 
hearty laugh. He made more blunders than ever, 
was more awkward than it was thought possible 
for man to be; but then he cured all the ailing 
inhabitants of the village—made peace between 
everybody. 

He was so grotesquely gallant to Margaret, 
that she would have laughed had not the depth of 
his tenderness, his earnest, all-absorbing devo- 
tion to her happiness, filled her with such holy 
gratitude, such true womanly affection, that the 
clumsy manner of the man became pleasing and 
lovely to her, and his uncouth tones ‘“‘ musical as 
is Apollo’s lute.’’ 
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THE RAIN-DROP. 


BY RICHARD COE, JR. 


Tue rain-drop! the rain-drop! 
Its soft and tiny feet 

Keep up a pleasant pattering 
Along the dusty street. 


The rain-drop! the rain drop! 
It falleth on the stream, 

And floats in gladsomeness along 
Beneath the sunny beam. 


The rain-drop! the rain-drop! 
It whispers to mine ear— 


“T am but lent to earth—not given— 
I must not tarry here. 


“Soon as the golden sun shal) shine 
In an unclouded sky, 

Borne on the gentle breeze I'll haste 
To my sweet home on high. 


“ And when all nature seems athirst, 
On mountain, hili. and plain, 

The bright and sparkling rain-drop 
Will visit thee again !” 
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Fig. 1. A corner cupboard for glasses or china. { Fig. 2. A plain wardrobe. 
It may also serve for a book-shelf, and the drawer > Fig. 3. A bureau book-case in the Gothic 
for music or manuscripts. ' style. 
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MELLONTA TAUTA. 


BY 


To tHe Eprrors or tae Lapy’s Boos :— 

I have the honor of sending you, for your ma- 
gazine, an article which I hope you will be able 
to comprehend rather more distinctly than I do 
myself. It is a translation, by my friend, Mar- 
tin Van Buren Mavis, (sometimes called the 
‘*Toughkeepsie Seer,’’) of an odd-looking MS. 
which I found, about a year ago, tightly corked 
up in a jug floating in the Mare Tenebrarum—a 
sea well described by the Nubian geographer, 
but seldom visited, now-a-days, except by the 
transcendentalists and divers for crotchets. 

Truly yours, 
Enear A. Poe. 
On soarp Batioon ‘Sxyiark,” 
April 1, 2848. 

Now, my dear friend—now, for your sins, you 
are to suffer the infliction of a long gossiping 
letter. I tell you distinctly that I am going to 
punish you for all your impertinences by being 
as tedious, as discursive, as incoherent and as 
unsatisfactory as possible. Besides, here I am, 
cooped up in a dirty balloon, with some one or 
two hundred of the canaille, all bound on a pleas- 
ure excursion, (what a funny idea some people 
have of pleasure!) and I have no prospect of 
touching terra firma for a month at least. No- 
body to talk to. Nothing todo. When one has 
nothing to do, then is the time to correspond with 
one’s friends. You perceive, then, why it is that 
I write you this letter—it is on account of my 
ennui and your sins. 

Get ready your spectacles and make up your 
mind to be annoyed. I mean to write at you 
every day during this odious voyage. 

Heigho! when will any Invention visit the 
human pericranium? Are we forever to be 
doomed to the thousand inconveniences of the 
balloon? Will nobody contrive a more expedi- 
tious mode of progress? This jog-trot move- 
ment, to my thinking, is little less than positive 
torture. Upon my word, we have not made 
more than a hundred miles the hour since leav- 
ing home! The very birds beat us—at least 
some of them. I assure you that I do not ex- 
aggerate at all. Our motion, no doubt, seems 
slower than it actually is—this on account of our 
having no objects about us by which to estimate 
our velocity, and on account of our going with 
the wind. To be sure, whenever we meet a 
balloon we have a chance of perceiving our rate, 
and then, I admit, things do not appear so very 
bad. Accustomed as [ am to this mode of tra- 
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veling, I cannot get over a kind of giddiness 
whenever a balloon passes us in a current di- 
rectly overhead. It always seems to me like an 
immense bird of prey about to pounce upon us 
and carry us off in its claws. One went over us 
this morning about sunrise, and so nearly over- 
head that its drag rope actually brushed the net- 
work suspending our car, and caused us very se- 
rious apprehension. Our captain said that if the 
material of the bag had been the trumpery var- 
nished ‘“‘silk’’ of five hundred or a thousand 
years ago, we should inevitably have been da- 
maged. ‘This silk, as he explained it to me, 
was a fabric composed of the entrails of a species 
of earth-worm. The worm was carefully fed on 
mulberries—a kind of fruit resembling a water- 
melon—and, when sufficiently fat, was crushed 
in a mill. The paste thus arising was called 
papyrus in its primary state, and went through a 
variety of processes until it finally became 
“silk.” Singular to relate, it was once much 
admired as an article of female dress! Balloons 
were also very generally constructed from it. A 
better kind of material, it appears, was subse- 
quently found in the down surrounding the seed- 
veseels of a plant vulgarly called ewphorbium, and 
at that time botanically termed milk-weed. This 
latter kind of silk was designated as silk-buck* 
ingham, on account of its superior durability, and 
was usually prepared for use by being varnished 
with a solution of gum caoutchouc—a substance 
which in some respects must have resembled the 
gutta percha now in common use. This caout- 
chouc was occasionally called India rubber or 
rubber of whist, and was no doubt one of the 
numerous fungi. Never tell me again that I 
am not at heart an antiquarian. 

Talking of drag-ropes—our own, it seems, has 
this moment knocked a man overboard from one 
of the small magnetic propellers that swarm in 
ocean below us—a boat of about six thousand 
tons, and, from all accounts, shamefully crowded. 
These diminutive barques should be prohibited 
from carrying more than a definite number of 
passengers. The man, of course, was not per- 
mitted to get on board again, and was soon out 
of sight, he and his life-preserver. I rejoice, my 
dear friend, that we live in an age so enlightened 
that no such a thingas an individual is supposed 
to exist. It is the mass for which the true Hu- 
manity cares. By the by, talking of Humanity, 
do you know that our immortal Wiggins is not 
so original in his views of the Social Condition 
and so forth, as his cotemporaries are inclined to 
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suppose? Pundit assures me that the same ideas > unaccountable how anything so obviously feasible 


were put, nearly in the same way, about a thou- 
sand years ago, by an Irish philosopher called 
Furrier, on account of his keeping a retail shop 
for cat-peltries and other furs. Pundit knows, 
you know; there can be no mistake about it. 
How very wonderfully do we see verified, every 
day, the profound observation of the Hindoo 
Aries Tottle (as quoted by Pundit)—*‘ ‘Thus must 
we say that, not once or twice, or a few times, 
but with almost infinite repetitions, the same 
opinions come round in a circle among men.”’ 
April 2.—Spoke to day the magnetic cutter in 
charge of the middle section of floating telegraph 
wires. I learn that when this species of tele- 
graph was first put into operation by Horse, it was 
considered quite impossible to convey the wires 
over sea; but now we are at a loss to compre- 
hend where the difficulty lay! So wags the 
world. Tempora mutantur—excuse me for quot- 
ing the Etruscan. What would we do without 
the Atalantic telegraph? (Pundit says Atlantic 
was the ancient adjective.) We lay to a few 
minutes to ask the cutter some questions, and 
learned, among other glorious news, that civil 
war is raging in Africia, while the plague is 
dving its good work beautifully both in Yurope 
and Ayesher. Is it not truly remarkable that, 
before the magnificent light shed upon philoso- 
phy by Humanity, the world was accustomed to 
regard War and Pestilence as calamities? Do 


you know that prayers were actually offered up 
in the ancient temples to the end that these evils 
(‘) might not be visited upon mankind? Is it not 
really difficult to comprehend upon what prin- 


ciple of interest our forefathers acted? Were 
they so blind as not to perceive that the destruc- 
tion of a myriad of individuals is only so much 
positive advantage to the mass! 

April 3.—It is really a very fine amusement 
to ascend the rope-ladder leading to the summit 
of the balloon-bag and thence survey the sur- 
rounding world. From the car below, you know, 
the prospect is not so comprehensive—you can 
see little vertically. But seated here (where I 
write this) in the luxuriously-cushioned open 
piazza of the summit, one can see everything 
that is going on in all directions. Just now, 
there is quite a crowd of balloons in sight, and 
they present a very animated appearance, while 
the air is resonant with the hum of so many mil- 
lions of human voices. I have heard it asserted 
that when Yellow or (as Pundit will have it) 
Violet, who is supposed to have been the first 
wronaut, maintained the practicability of travers- 
ing the atmosphere in all directions, by merely 
ascending or descending until a favorable current 
was attained, he was scarcely hearkened to at all 
by his cotemporaries, who looked upon him as 
merely an ingenious sort of madman, because 
the philosophers (?) of the day declared the thing 
impossible. Really now it does seem to me quite 


could have escaped the sagacity of the ancient 
savans. But in all ages the great obstacles to 
advancement in Art have been opposed by the 
so-called men of science. To be sure, our men 
of science are not quite so bigoted as those of 
old:—oh, I have something so queer to tell you 
on this topic. Do you know that it is not more 
than a thousand years ago since the metaphy- 
sicians consented to relieve the people of the 
singular fancy that there existed but two possible 
roads for the attainment of Truth! Believe it if 
you can! It appears that long, long ago, in the 
night of Time, there lived a Turkish philosopher 
(or Hindoo possibly) called Aries Tottle. ‘lhis 
person introduced, or at all events propagated 
what was termed the deductive or @ priori mode 
of investigation. He started with what he main- 
tained to be axioms or “self-evident truths,’’ and 
thence proceeded “logically’’ to results. His 
greatest disciples were one Neuclid and one 
Cant. Well, Aries Tottle flourished supreme 
until the advent of one Hog, surnamed the ‘‘ Et- 
trick Shepherd,’’ who preached an entirely dif- 
ferent system, which he called the @ posteriori or 
inductive. His plan referred altogether to Sen- 
sation. He proceeded by observing, analyzing 
and classifying facts—instantie nature, as they 
were aflectedly called—into general laws. Aries 
Tottle’s mode, in a word, was based on nowmena; 
Hog’s on phenomena. Well, so great was the 
admiration excited by this latter system that, at 
its first introduction, Aries Tottle fell into disre- 
pute; but finally he recovered ground, and was 
permitted to divide the realm of Truth with his 
more modern rival. The savans now maintained 
that the Aristotelian and Baconian roads were 
the sole possible avenues to knowledge. ‘‘ Ba- 
conian,’’ you must know, was an adjective in- 
vented as equivalent to Hog-ian and more eupho- 
nious and dignified. 

Now, my dear friend, I do assure you, most 
positively, that I represent this matter fairly, on 
the soundest authority ; and you can easily un- 
derstand how a notion so absurd on its very face 
must have operated to retard the progress of all 
true knowledge—which makes its advances al- 
most invariably by intuitive bounds. The an- 
cient idea confined investigation to crawling; and 
for hundreds of years so great was the infatua- 
tion about Hog especially, that a virtual end was 
put to all thinking properly so called. No man 
dared utter a truth to which he felt himself in- 
debted to his Soul alone. It mattered not whe- 
ther the truth was even demonstrably a truth, for 
the bullet-headed savans of the time regarded 
only the road by which he had attained it. They 
would not even look at the end. “ Let us see the 
means,”’ they cried, ‘‘the means!’’ If, upon in- 
vestigation of the means, it was found to come 
neither under the category Aries (that is to say 
Ram) nor under the category Hog, why then the 
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savans went no farther, but pronounced the ‘‘ the- 
orist” a fool, and would have nothing to do with 
him or his truth. 

Now, it cannot be maintained, even, that by the 
crawling system the greatest amount of truth 
would be attained in any long series of ages, for 
the repression of imagination was an evil not to 
be compensated for by any superior certainty in 
the ancient modes of investigation. The error 
of these Jurmains, these Vrinch, these Inglitch 
and these Amriccans, (the latter, by the way, 
were our Own immediate progenitors,) was an 
error quite analogous with that of the wiseacre 
who fancies that he must necessarily see an ob- 
ject the better the more closely he holds it to his 
eyes. These people blinded themselves by de- 
tails. When they proceeded Hoggishly, their 
**facts’’ were by no means always facts—a mat- 
ter of little consequence had it not been for as- 
suming that they were facts and must be facts 
because they appeared to be such. When they 
proceeded on the path of the Ram, their course 
was scarcely as straight as a ram’s horn, for they 
never had an axiom which was an axiom at all. 
They must have been very blind not to see this, 
even in their own day; for even in their own day 
many of the long-‘‘established’’ axioms had been 
rejected. For example—‘‘Er nihilo nihil fit;”’ 
“‘a body cannot act where it is not;’’ “there 
cannot exist antipodes;’’ “ darkness cannot come 
out of light’’—all these, and a dozen other simi- 
lar propositions, formerly admitted without hesi- 
tation as axioms, were, even at the period of 
which I speak, seen to be untenable. How ab- 
surd in these people, then, to persist in putting 
faith in ‘‘axioms’’ as immutable bases of Truth! 
But even out of the mouths of their soundest 
reasoners it is easy to demonstrate the futility, 
the impalpability of their axioms in general. 
Who was the soundest of their logicians? Let 
me see! I will go and ask Pundit and be back 
eee ee ee . Ah, here we have 
it! Here is a book written nearly a thousand 
years ago and lately translated from the Inglitch 
—which, by the way, appears to have been the 
rudiment of the Amriccan. Pundit says it is 
decidedly the cleverest ancient work on its topic, 
Logic. The author (who was much thought of 
in his day) was one Miller, or Mill; and we find 
it recorded of him, as a point of some importance, 
that he had a mill-horze called Bentham. But 
let us glance at the treatise ! 

Ah !—* Ability or inability to conceive,’’ says 
Mr. Mili, very properly, “is in no case to be re- 
ceived as a criterion of axiomatic truth.’’ What 
modern in his senses would ever think of disput- 
ing this truism? The only wonder with us must 
be, how it happened that Mr. Mill conceived it 
necessary even to hint at anything so obvious. 
So far good—but let us turn over another page. 
What have we here?—“ Cortradictories cannot 
both be true—that is, cannot co-exist in nature.”’ 
Here Mr. Mill means, for example, that a tree 
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must be either a tree or not a tree—that it cannot 
be at the Same time a tree and not atree. Very 
well; but I ask him why. His reply is this— 
and never pretends to be anything else than this— 
“Because it is impossible to conceive that con- 
tradictories can both be true.’’ But this is no 
answer at all, by his own showing; for has he 
not just admitted as a truism that ‘‘ ability or 
inability to conceive is in no case to be received 
as a criterion of axiomatic truth ?”’ 

Now I do not complain of these ancients so 
much because their logic is, by their own show- 
ing, utterly baseless, worthless and fantastic al- 
together, as because of their pompous and imbe- 
cile proscription of all other roads of Truth, of 
all other means for its attainment than the two 
preposterous paths—the one of creeping and the 
one of crawling—to which they have dared to 
confine the Soul that loves nothing so well as to 
soar. 

By the by, my dear friend, do you not think it 
would have puzzled these ancient dogmaticiars 
to have determined by which of their two roads it 
was that the most important and most sublime of 
all their truths was, in effect, attained? I mean 
the truth of Gravitation. Newton owed it to 
Kepler. Kepler admitted that his three laws 
were guessed at—these three laws of all laws 
which led the great Inglitch mathematician to 
his principle, the basis of all physical principle— 
to go behind which we must enter the Kingdom 
of Metaphysics. Kepler guessed—that is to say, 
imagined. He was essentially a “ theorist’’— 
that word now of so much sanctity, formerly an 
epithet of contempt. Would it not have puzzled 
these old moles, too, to have explained by which 
of the two “ roads’’ a cryptographist unriddles a 
cryptograph of more than usual secrecy, or by 
which of the two roads Champollion directed 
mankind to those enduring and almost innume- 
rable truths which resulted from his deciphering 
the Hieroglyphics ? 

One word more on this topic and I will be 
done boring you. Is it not passing strange that, 
with their eternal prating about roads to Truth, 
these bigoted people missed what we now so 
clearly perceive to be the great highway—that of 
Consistency? Does it not seem singular how 
they should have failed to deduce from the works 
of God the vital fact that a perfect consistency 
must be an absolute truth! How plain has been 
our progress since the late announcement of this 
proposition! Investigation has been taken out 
of the hands of the ground-moles and given, as 
a task, to the true and only true thinkers, the 
men of ardent imagination. These latter theorize. 
Can you not fancy the shout of scorn with which 
my words would be received by our progenitors 
were it possible for them to be now looking over 
my shoulder? These men, I say, theorize; and 
their theories are simply corrected, reduced, sys- 
tematized—cleared, little by little, of their dross 
of inconsistency—until, finally, a perfect consist- 
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ency stands apparent which even the most stolid 
admit, because it is a consistency, to be an ab- 
solute and an unquestionable truth. 

April 4.—The new gas is doing wonders, in 
conjunction with the new improvement with 
gutta percha. How very safe, commodious, ma 
nageable, and in every respect convenient are our 
modern balloons! Here is an immense one ap- 
proaching us at the rate of at least a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour. It seems to be crowded with 
people—perhaps there are three or four hundred 
passengers—and yet it soars to an elevation of 
nearly a mile, looking down upon poor us with 
sovereign contempt. Still a hundred or even two 
hundred miles an hour is slow traveling, after all. 
Do you remember our flight on the railroad across 
the Kanadaw continent?—fully three hundred 
miles the hour—that was traveling. Nothing to 
be seen, though—nothing to be done but flirt, 
feast and dance in the magnificent saloons. Do 
you remember what an odd sevsation was expe- 
rienced when, by chance, we caught a glimpse of 
external objects while the cars were in full flight? 
Everything seemed unique—in one mass. For 
my part, 1 cannot say but that I preferred the 
traveling by the slow train of a hundred miles the 
hour. Here we were permitted to have glass 
windows—even to have them open—and some- 
* thing like a distinct view of the country was at- 
tainable....... Pundit says that the route for 
the great Kanadaw railroad must have been in 
some measure marked out about nine hundred 
years ago! In fact, he goes so far as to assert 
that actual traces of a road are still discernible— 
traces referable to a period quite as remote as 
that mentioned. The track, it appears, was 
double only; ours, you know, has twelve paths; 
and three or four new ones are in preparation. 
‘The ancient rails were very slight, and placed so 
close together as to be, according to modern no- 
tions, quite frivolous, if not dangerous in the ex- 
treme. The present width of track—fifty feet— 
is considered, indeed, scarcely secure enough. 
For my part, 1 make no doubi that a track of 
some sort must have existed in very remote 
times, as Pundit asserts; for nothing can be 
clearer, to my mind, than that, at some period— 
not less than seven centuries ago, certainly—the 
Northern and Southern Kanadaw continents were 
united; the Kanawdians, then, would have been 
driven, by necessity, to a great railroad across 
the continent. 

April 5.—I am almost devoured by ennui. 
Pundit is the only conversible person on board ; 
and he, poor soul! can speak of nothing but an- 
tiquities. He has been occupied all day in the 
attempt to convince me that the ancient Amric- 
cans governed themselves !--did ever anybody 
hear of such an absurdity ?—that they existed in 
a sort of every-man-for-himself confederacy, after 
the fashion of the “prairie dogs’’ that we read of 
in fable. He says that they started with the 
queerest idea conceivable, viz: that all men are 
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born free and equal—this in the very teeth of the 
laws of gradation so visibly impressed upon all 
things both in the moral aud physical universe. 
Every man “ voted,’’ as they called it—that is to 
say, meddled with public affairs—until, at length, 
it was discovered that what is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody's, and that the “ Republic’’ (so 
the absurd thing was called) was without a go- 
vernment at all. Ut is related, however, that the 
first circumstance which disturbed, very particu- 
larly, the self-complacency of the philosophers 
who constructed this ‘‘ Republic,’’ was the start- 
ling discovery that universal suffrage gave op- 
portunity for fraudulent schemes, by means of 
which any desired number of votes might at any 
time be polled, without the possibility of preven- 
tion or even detection, by any party which should 
be merely villaimous enough not to be ashamed of 
the fraud. A litle reflection upon this discovery 
sufficed to render evident the consequences, which 
were that rascality must predominate—in a word, 
that a republican government could never be any- 
thing but arascally one. While the philosophers, 
however, were busied in blushing at their stu- 
pidity in not having foreseen these inevitable 
evils, and intent upon the invention of new the- 
ories, the matter was put to an abrupt issue by a 
fellow of the name of Mob, who took everything 
into his own hands and set up a despotism, in 
comparison with which those of the fabulous Ze- 
ros and Hellofagabaluses were respectable and 
delectable. This Mob (a foreigner, by the by), is 
said to have been the most odious of all men that 
ever encumbered the earth. He was a giant in 
stature—insolent, rapacious, filthy; had the gall 
of a bullock with the heart of an hyena and the 
brains of a peacock. He died, at length, by dint 
of his own energies, which exhausied him. Ne- 
vertheless, he had his uses, as everything has, 
however vile, and taught mankind a lesson which 
to this day it is in no danger of forgetting—never 
to run directly contrary to the natural analogies. 
As for Republicanism, no analogy could be found 
for it upon the face of the earth--unless we ex- 
cept the case of the “ prairie dogs,’ an exception 
which seems to demonstrate, if anything, that de- 
mocracy is a very admirable form of government 
--for dogs. 

April 6.——Last night had a fine view of Alpha 
Lyre, whose disk, through our captain’s spy- 
glass, subtends an angle of half a degree, looking 
very much as our sun does to the naked eye ona 
misty day. Alpha Lyre, although so very much 
larger than our sun, by the by, resembles him 
closely as regards its spots, its atmosphere, and 
in many other particulars. It is only within the 
last century, Pundit tells me, that the binary re- 
lation existing between these two orbs began even 
to be suspected. The evident motion of our sys- 
tem in the heavens was (strange to say !) referred 
to an orbit about a prodigious star in the centre 
of the galaxy. About this star, or at all events 
about acentre of gravity common to all the globes 
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of the Milky Way and supposed to be near Alcy- 
one in the Pleiades,-every one of these globes 
was declared to be revolving, our own perform- 
ing the circuit in a period of 117,000,000 of years! 
We, with our present lights, our vast telescopic 
improvements and so forth, of course find it diffi- 
cult to comprehend the ground of an idea such 
as this. Its first propagator was one Mudler. He 
was led, we must presume, to this wild hypothe- 
sis by mere analogy in the first instance; but, 
this being the case, he should have at least ad- 
hered to analogy in its development. A great 
central orb was, in fact, suggested; so far Mudler 
was consistent. This central orb, however, dy- 
namically, should have been greater than all i's 
surrounding orbs taken together. The question 
might then have been asked—‘* Why do we not 
see it ?’’—we, especially, who occupy the mid re- 
gion of the cluster—the very locality near which, 
at least, must be situated this inconceivable cen- 
tral sun. The astronomer, perhaps, at this point, 
took refuge in the suggestion of non-luminosity ; 
But 
the central orb non-luminous, 


and here analogy was suddenly let fall. 
even admitting 
hew did he manage to explain its failure to be 
rendered visible by the incalculable host of glo- 
rious suns glaring in all directions about it? No 
doubt what he finally maintained was merely a 
centre of gravity common to all the revolving 
but here again analogy musi have been let 
Our system revolves, it is true, about a 


orbs 
fall. 
common centre of gravity, but it does this in con- 
nection with and in consequence of a material 
sun whose mass more than counterbalances the 
rest of the system. The mathematical circle is 
a curve composed of an infinity of straight lines; 
but this idea of the circle—this idea of it which, 
in regard to all earthly geometry, we consider as 
merely the mathematical, in contradistinction 
from the practical, idea—is, in sober fact, the 
practical conception which alone we have any 
right to entertain in respect to those Titanic cir- 
cles with which we have to deal, at least in fancy, 
when we suppose our system, with its fellows, 
revolving about a point in the centre of the ga 
laxy. Let the most vigorous of human imagina- 
tions but attempt to take a single step towards 
the comprehension of a circuit so unutterable ! 
It would scarcely be paradoxical to say that a 
flash of lightning itself, traveling forever upon 
the circumference of this inconceivable circle, 
would still forever be traveling in a straight line. 
That the path of our sun along such a circumfer- 
ence—that the direction of our system in such an 
orbit—would, to any human perception, deviate 
in the slightest degree from a straight line even 
in a million of years, is a proposition not to be 
entertained; and yet these ancient astronomers 
were absolutely cajoled, it appears, into believing 
that a decisive curvature had become apparent 
during the brief period of their astronomical his- 
tory—during the mere, point—during the utter 
nothingness of two or three thousand years! 
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How incomprehensible, that considerations such 
as this did not at once indicate to them the true 
state of affairs—that of the binary revolution of 
our sanand Alpha Lyre around a common centre 
of gravity! 

April 7.—Continued last night our astronomi- 
cal amusements. Had a fine view of the five 
Nepturian asteroids, and watched with much in- 
terest the putting up of a huge impost on a couple 
of lintels in the new temple at Daphnis in the 
moon. It was amusing to think that creatures so 
diminutive as the lunarians and bearing so little 
resemblance to humanity, yet evinced a mechani- 
cal ingenuity so much superior to ourown. One 
finds it difficult, too,'to conceive the vast masses 
which these people handle so easily, to be as light 
as our reason tells us they actually are. 

April 8.—Eureka! Pundit is in his glory. A 
balloon from Kanadaw spoke us to-day and threw 
on board several late papers: they contain some 
exceedingly curious information relative to Ka- 
nawdian or rather to Amriccan antiquities. You 
know, I that laborers have for some 
months been employed in preparing the ground 
for a new fountain at Paradise, the emperor's 
principal pleasure garden. Paradise, it appears, 
has been, literally speaking, an island time out 
of mind—that is to say, its northern boundary 
was always (as far back as any records extend) a 
rivulet, or rather a very narrow arm of the sea. 
This arm was gradually widened until it attained 
its present breadth—a mile. The whole length 
of the island is nine miles; the breadth varies 


presume, 


materially. The entire area (so Pundit says) 
was, about eight hundred years ago, ‘ensely 


packed with houses, some of them twenry sturies 
high; land (for some most unaccountable reason) 
being considered as especially precioug just in 
this vicinity. ‘The disastrous earthquake, how- 
ever, of the year 2050, so totally uprooted and 
overwhelmed the town (for it was almost too 
large to be called a village) that the most indefati- 
gable of our antiquarians have never yet been 
able to obtain from the site any sufficient data (in 
the shape of coins, medals or inscriptions) where- 
with to build up even the ghost of a theory con- 
cerning the manners, customs, &c. &c. &c., of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. Nearly all tha, we 
have hitherto known of them is, that they were a 
portion of the Knickerbocker tribe of savages in- 
festing the continent at its first discovery by Re- 
corder Riker, a knight of the Golden Fleece. 
They were by no means uncivilized, however, 
but cultivated various arts and even sciences 
after a fashion of their own. It is related of them 
that they were acute in many respects, but were 
oddly afflicted with a monomania for building 
what, in the ancient Amriccan, was denominated 
“‘churches’’—a kind of pagoda instituted for the 
worship of two idols that went by the names of 
Wealth and Fashion. [n the end, it is said, the 
island became, nine-tenths of it, church. The 
women, too, it appears, were oddly deformed by 
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a natural protuberance of the region just below 
the small of the bach—although, most unaccount- 
ably, this deformity was luoked upon altogether 
in the light of a beauty. One or two pictures of 
these singular women have, in fact, been miracu- 
lously preserved. ‘They look very odd, very— 
like something between a turkey-cock and a dro- 
medary. 

Well, these few details are nearly all that have 
descended to us respecting the ancient Knicker- 
bockers. It seems, however, that while digging 
in the centre of the emperor's garden, (which, 
you know, covers the whole island,) some of the 
workmen ‘unearthed a cubical and evidently chi- 
seled block of granite, weighing several hundred 
pounds. It was in good preservation, having re- 
ceived, apparently, little injury from the convul- 
sion which entombed it. On one of its surfaces 
was a marble slab with (only think of it!) an in- 
scription —a legible inscription. Pundit is in 
ecstasies. Upon detaching the slab, a cavity ap- 
peared, containing a leaden box filled with various 
coins, a long scroll of names, several documents 
which appear to resemble newspapers, with other 
matters of intense interest to the antiquarian! 
There can be no doubt that all these are genuine 
Amriccan relics belonging to the tribe called 
Knickerbocker. ‘The papers thrown on board 
our balloon are filled with fac-similes of the coins, 
MSS., typography, &c. &c. I copy for your 
amusement the Knickerbocker inscription on the 
marble slab :— 
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This Corner Stone of a Monument to the nS 
ig Memory of & 
i GEORGE WASHINGTON, ‘a 
ig was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the ‘%} 
¢ 19Tu Day or Ocroser, 1547, 3 
i the anniversary of the surrender of : 
7 Lord Cornwallis ; 


Lo] 


to General Washington at Yorktown, 
A. D. 1781, 
; under the auspices of the 
Washingion Monument Association of the 
; city of New York. 
Bt) y 
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This, as I give it, is a verbatim translation done 
by Pundit himself, so there can be no mistake 
about it. From the few words thus preserved, 
we glean several important items of knowledge, 
not the least interesting of which is the fact that 
a thousand years ago actual monuments had fallen 
into disuse—as was all very proper—the people 
contenting themselves, as we do now, with a 
mere indication of the design to erect a monument 
at some future time; a corner stone being cau- 
tiously laid by itself “solitary and alone’’ (ex- 
cuse me for quoting the great Amriccan poet 
Benton!) as a guarantee of the magnanimous in- 
tention. We ascertain, too, very distinctly, from 
this admirable inscription, the how, as well as the 
where and the what, of the great surrender in 
question. As to the where, it was Yorktown 
(wherever that was), and as to the what, it was 
General Cornwallis (no doubt some wealthy 
dealer in corn). He was surrendered. The in- 
scription commemorates the surrender of —what ? 
—why, ‘‘of Lord Cornwallis.’”’ The ouly ques- 
tion is what could the savages wish him surren- 
dered fur. But when we remember that these 
savages were undoubtedly cannibals, we are ted 
to the conclusion that they intended him for 
sausage. As to the how of the surrender, no lan- 
guage can be more explicit. Lord Cornwallis 
was surrendered (for sausage) ‘‘under the au- 
spices of the Washington Monument Associa- 
tion’’—no doubt a charitable instiiution for the 
depositing of corner-stones, But, Heaven 
bless me! what is the matter? Ah, 1 see—the 
balloon has collapsed, and we shall have a tumble 
into the sea. I have, therefore, only time enough 
to add that, from a hasty inspection of the fac- 
similes of newspapers, &c. &c., I find that the 
great men in those days among, the Amriccans, 
were one Juhn, a smith, and one Zuacchary, a 
tailor. 

Good bye, until I see you again. Whether you 
ever get this letter or not is a point of little im- 
portance, as I write altogether for my own amuse- 
ment. I shall cork the MS. up in a bottle, how- 
ever, and throw it into the sea. 

Yours everlastingly, 
Punpira. 








TO A PROUD AND 


BY J. 


Scornrvt lip and flashing eye, 

Raven tresses, lofty brow, 
Haughty maiden, puss them by! 

Proudly dost thou bear thee now! 
Jeweled hands and silk attire, 
Queenly step and look of fire; 
Beauty, thou art fair, and now 
Men must to thy altar bow! 


> 


BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 


. BROWN. 


Float on, bright one, down the stream; 

Time is sure and passing fast; 
Beauty, like each other dream, 

Thou wilt find must fade at last. 
Thou wilt find, too, homage o’er, 
Smiles and vows, alas! no more. 
Mourn thy faded beauty—men 
Bow not to thy altar then! 














HINTS ON EQUESTRIANISM FOR THE FAIR SEX. 





Ir ever has been, and still continues to be, a 
prevailing opinion that the fair rider should com- 
mence her equestrian studies by one of the most 
difficult paces in the equestrian art—namely, trot- 
ting, or what is commonly called ‘‘the manage 
trot.’’> To trot well, with ease, grace, and free 
from stiffness, is at all times extremely difficult; 
therefore, when badly done, can anything be 
more frightful to look at or more disagreeable to 
feel?’ The eye of the beholder is often pained at 
observing the constant shaking of the body and 
the unsieady motion of the hands which the na- 


ture of the trot renders impossible to prevent It 
is asserted by the principal portion of the profes- 
sors of equitation, both past and present, that it 
is necessary that novices should continue for some 
time in the “jog trot’’ in order to form the seat 


and make them sit close. Now, however well 
adapted that may be to form the male equestrian, 
I totally disclaim the practice where a lady is 
concerned. How often, 1 ask, have ladies relin- 
quished, after the first or second attempt, all 
thought of ever riding, simply because the trot- 
ting has so jolted them they have not been able 
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to bear it? By those who have been accustomed 
to the exercise from early youth the inconveni- 
ence is not so keenly felt—-to children, for in- 
stance, the idea of a ride will make them bear, 
and, from long habit, think delightful that which 
in later years would become insupportable, and 
turn frequently anticipated pleasure into present 
pain. In my humble opinion, the fair novice 
(after she has made herself perfect mistress of the 
management of her reins) should go from the 
walk into the canter, and she will not only gain 
increasing confidence, but, from the ease of the 
pace and the buoyancy of spirits which the fresh 
air inspires her with, she will anxiously look for- 
ward to the next lesson. Learning anything is 
at best laborious, and, as rid:ng is never so tho- 
roughly appreciated and enjvyed as by the really 
good rider, my object is to place before my read- 
ers the easiest and quickest u ode of acquiring the 
art, and, by divesting it of all annoyance, inspire 
the timid with courage and enable them to enjoy 
it as a delightful exercise during the time they 
are studying to become proficient. 

To sack a Honse.—The reins—perfectly even 
and both hands on them—are drawn in towards 
the waist, which throws the horse almost on his 
haunches and makes him walk back; and his 
backing straight is done by a slight pressure of 
the little finger at each side, which should be 
sufficient only to make the horse take, first one 
step to the right, then one to the left. Backing 
a horse cleverly will be found most essential— 
for instance, if a lady gets her horse between 
two carriages, and no room to turn, she has no 
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alternative but to back out; and if the pressure 
of the little finger be not very gentle and very 
correct, the chances are that the horse may put 
his foot between the spokes of one of the wheels, 
which would so alarm him that an accident would 
be the almest certain result. 








THE HEART’S DISTRUST. 


BY MARIE ROSEAU. 


Anp shall we ever, on some future day, 
Meet but as sirangers, or all carelessly 
Speak with calm words, then coldly turn away, 
Nor either feel one throb of sympathy, 
Nor give one anxious glance that each may seek 
Some gentler thought which language could not speak? 


This one same dread has filled of late my heart, 
I know not why: I have not ofien fears, 
And hope bat seldom ceases to impart 
Some soothing comfort to prevent such tears 
As now bedim my eyes at this sad hour, 
When yields my soul to doubi’s chill, blighting power. 


It is not that thy tones were cold when last 
We met, or that thou wert to me less kind: 
It is the fwture that | dread—the past 
Has naught of ill which might impress my mind 
With cold distrust of thee—1 know not how 
This doubt weighs down my saddened spirit now. 


Thou hast been ever kind, nor given pain: 
I do not doubt thee—tis myself I fear— 
My power thy prized affection to retain; 
Tis this I now distrust, and so the tear 
Is forced from sorrow never stirred ere this, 
And gone are all my former dreams of bliss. 


This may be wrong—I hope that it is so— 
But shouldst thou ever cease to love as now, 
I could not, even in such bitter woe, 
Think harshly of thee—though my sou! might bow 
Low to the earth beneath its weight of care, 
It could not blame the hand which laid it there; 


But still should always with my every thought, 
And with my constant prayers to God above, 
All feelings kind of thee be ever fraught; 
And {| would ask, that though thy heart's pure love 
Might ne’er again be mine, that still to Heaven 
‘ts best affections might be ever given. 








THE IRISH PATRIOTS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Tue rebel patriots of Ireland, O’Brien, Mea- 
gher, McManus, O’ Donohue, and others, at this 
present time, (November 1848,) and in their pre- 
sent position, form a spectacle of fearful interest. 
In the earnest, concentrated gaze of the world 
they stand—for them the hearts of millions throb 


with irrepressible admiration—-for them tears of 


mournful apprehension and indignant sorrow fall, 
and prayers of passionate entreaty ascend. But 
from no Christian country goes forth to them a 
more full and perfect sympathy than from our 
own, the land of a Washington, the asylum of an 
Emmett. They seem to us so much the incar- 
nation of Irish freedom, that we can but fear that 
in their exile, or death, she shall be exiled or 
perish forever. But no--as God liveth, no! 
Rather shall the sacrifice of their young lives, 
with al] that made them beautiful and glorious, 
gift their dying country with ‘‘ newness of life’’-- 
with vigor and power, and a hope grand and so- 
lemn, and eternal as the heavens. While she 
may number such heroic sons among her living, 
or her dead, she may not, she will not despair, 
though she clank chains on every limb—-though 
she were bound to the earth with a thousand 
thongs. 

Whether these heroes meet the death of shame 
upon the scaffold, or drag out a wretched exist- 
ence as the galley-slaves of tyranny, their im- 
perishable names, exalted and sanctified, shall 
pass into the watch-words of the brave, and be- 
come the rallying cry of liberty throughout the 
world—in the last great contest of freedom with 
oppression, shall lead the battle van like living 
heroes, and mingle in the grand anthem which 
rings to Heaven in the hour of victory. Oh! 
immortality of love, and gratitude, and reverence! 
—oh! godlike apotheosis!—will not the assur- 
ance of this bear them up through all, while they 
toil through sultry days, or sigh through weary 
nights, where the wild wastes of southern seas 
stretch around them; or when the more terrible 
sea of human heads surges about the scaffold, in 
that hour when the life-blood of their brave hearts 
must be poured forth a mournful oblation on the 
ruined and desecrated shrine of their country’s 
liberty ? 

Where, in all the annals of history or the re- 
cords of eloquence, may be founda nobler expres- 
sion of devoted and undaunted heroism than the 
last vindication of young Meagher? Grand in 
its simplicity, beautiful in its truth, and solemn 
in its prophecy, it must live while a human heart 
throbs for freedom, or reverences her defenders. 


How lofty, yet how mournfully tender is the con- 
clusion ;—his country shou'd lay these words 
to her heart as dear and sacred things, to be 
pondered oft and treasured forever :— 

“* My lords, you may deem this language un- 
becoming in me, and perchance it may seal my 
fate ; but I am here to speak the truth, whatever 
it may cost. I am here to regret nothing that I 
have ever done—to retract nothing that I have 
ever said. I am not here to crave, with lying lip, 
the life I consecrate to the liberty of my country. 
Far from it even here, where the thief, the liber- 
tine, the murderer, have left their foot-prints in 
the dust—here, in this spot, where the shadow of 
death surrounds me, and from which I see an 
early grave in an unanointed soil open to receive 
me——even here, encircled by these terrors, that 
hope which beckoned me to the perilous sea on 
which I have been wrecked, still consoles, ani- 
mates, and enraptures me. No! I donot despair 
of my poor old country--her peace, her liberty, 
her glory. For that country I can now do no 
more than bid her hope. To lift this island up-- 
to make her a benefactor to humanity instead of 
what she is—-the meanest beggar in the world— 
to restore to her her native powers and her an- 
cient constitution—this has been my ambition, 
and this ambition has been my crime. Judged 
by the law of England, I know this crime entails 
the penalty of death. 

‘“* But the history of Ireland explains my crime, 
and justifies it. Judged by that history, I am no 
criminal’’—(and turning round towards his fel- 
low-prisoner, McManus)—“ you are no criminal’’ 
—(and to O’Donohue)—“ you are no criminal, 
and we deserve no punishment. Judged by that 
history, the treason of which I have been con- 
victed, loses ail its guilt—is sanctified as a duty 
—will be ennobled as a sacrifice. With these 
sentiments, my lord, I await the sentence of the 
court. Having done what I feel to be my duty— 
having spoken now, as I did on every occasion 
during my short life, what I felt to be the truth, 
I now bid farewell to the country of my birth, 
my passion and my death—that country whose 
misfortunes have invoked my sympathies—whose 
factions I sought to still — whose intellect I 
prompted to a lofty aim—whose freedom has 
been my fatal dream. I offer to that country, as 


a pledge of the love I bear her, and the sincerity 

with which I thought and spoke, and struggled 

for her freedom, the life of a young heart; and 

with that life all the hopes, the honors, the en- 

dearments of a happy and an honorable home. 
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Pronounce, then, my lords, the sentence which 
the law directs, and I trust I will be prepared to 
meet it, and to meet its execution. I trust, too, 
that I shall be prepared with a pure heart to ap- 
pear before a higher tribunal—a tribunal where 
a judge of infinite goodness, as well as of infinite 
justice, will preside ; and where, my lords, many, 
many of the judgments of this world will be 
reversed.”’ 

How dare England even condemn such men to 
death at this time, when the roused elements of 
justice and freedom are rocking and convulsing 
the world!—the day when the whole air is filled 
with strange, fearful sounds and confused voices 
of warning and dismay !— 


“Lo, the waking up of nations, 
From slavery’s fatal sleep! 
The murmur of the universe, 
Deep calling unto deep!” 


Is she not thus pouring oil on the quick flames, 
rather than on the roused waters of rebellion! 
The gallant spirit of old Ireland can no more be 
crushed by English law, or frowned down by 
English judges, than it can be starved out by 
English extortion. There isa volcanic element 
at work in Ireland still—darkly and silently at 
work, but which shall yet 


Break on the darkness of her thick despair, 

Like Etna on deep midnight—lighting up, 

With lurid glow, oppression’s pall-like clouds; 
And pouring madly forth a lava tide 

To scathe and whelm the seats of ancient wrong! 


Let England beware! Patriotism is an im- 
mortal spirit—heroism an eternal truth. The 
political as wellas the religious martyr but gives 
a higher beauty, a more solemn grandeur to the 
cause for which he dies. Eighteen hundred 
years ago, on Calvary’s sacred mount, was taught 
a sublime lesson of self-sacrifice, which is but 
repeated whenever and wherever man dies for 
man. 

It is vain to say that the sacrificed life of the 
patriot is ever thrownaway. His blood, whether 
poured upon the battle-field, or reeking from the 
scaffold, is not drank up by the insensible earth 
and then forgotten; but from every drop may be 
said to spring an armed defender, or a fervid 
apostle of the faith he taught ; or it is exhaled to 
Heaven and descends in a dew of terrible ven- 
geance upon his enemies. His death quickens 
the life of nations. His memory fills the spirit 
of youth with grand aspirations, kindles a 
quenchless fire in his heart, puts an invincible 
strength into his arm ;—it becomes to the brave 
almost an object of adoration; they turn to it in 
the darkness of strife for high hopes and heroic 
promptings, and in the brightness of success 
with grateful joy and pride—it is written on their 
heavens, at night in stars, at noonday in rain- 
bows 

But, as when we contemplate the crucified one 
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and the martyred saints of old, we see them with 
their majestic glories round them, wearing their 
‘**crowns of rejoicing,”’ encircled with the halos 
of divinity, and behold not the wreath of thorns, 
the scourge, the piercing spear, the rack, the fire, 
the flood, and all the infernal inventions and 
varieties of torture—so now, as we fix our wrapt 
gaze on Erin’s heroes, we speak of them in words 
of triumph, for the moral height on which they 
stand seems a very “ mount of transfiguration,’’ 
and wrapped about in its glory they seem exalted 
above earth, its weakness, ties, and transient 
associations. Ah! we see not the mocking and 
scourging of their degradation, the crucifixion 
of their manhood, the racking of the spirit, the 
tiger-fangs at the breast, the molten lead-drops 
slowly burning into the brain, all, all the fearful 
tortures of their human natures—intensely hu- 
man—for from their perfect humanity their hero- 
ism took its life. 

Could we look into the depths of their hearts, 
and behold how dear to them is the life they are 
about to resign for the murderer’s fate, or the 
slow death of exile—could we remember with 
them its early promise, and romance, and ideal 
beauty, or the grand aspirations and splendid 
dreams, and manly struggles of its prime—could 
we know all the hopes, the honors, the endear- 
ments “‘ which made that life beloved,’’ and all 
the sorrows, buried loves, and vain, sweet visions 
that hallowed it, then we might measure the 
height and depth of their sacrifice. 

Could we look into the cell of the condemned, 
in the deep midnight, when the gaze of curiosity 
and enmity was excluded—when the tide of out- 
ward life was stilled, or beat against the prison- 
walls with faint murmurs, then could we behold 
the mighty spirit of vitality, the unconquerable 
love of life tugging at the heart-strings of the 
doomed patriot;—-could we witness his vain 
efforts to crush it down by the power of heroic 
endurance——could we see the convulsive quiver 
of the lips, the sweat-drops oozing from the 
brow, as the stern conflict goes on; and, oh! 
could we hear him, as thoughts of deeper and 
more whelming agony beat at his heart, groan 
forth the names of his dear ones, or whisper them 
in a tone like that of dying tenderness, in a love 
stronger than death, a love overcoming all the 
fears and sufierings of self; or see him lift his 
eyes heavenward, with a gaze so burningly in- 
tense it might almost pierce the stony roof of his 
dungeon, and breathe for those loved ones the 
prayer of a breaking heart ;-—-could we see all 
this, we might measure the height and depth of 
their sorrow. 

Could we look into the darkened homes of 
those who hold them dear—could we mark the 
gray-haired sire, bowed towards the earth, as 
though impatient for its grave-rest—could we 
mark how, at morning and evening prayer, his 
lip trembles and his voice falters at the sacred 
words, ‘* Thy will be done;'’—could we look into 
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the face of the mother, and see by its pallor and 
its tears, that the heart was breaking within her 
—could we mark the sister’s anguish, the bro- 
ther’s agonized sympathy, the bitter wailing of 
the child, the fainting, the despair, the unutterable 
grief of the wife—the lonely weeping, and fright- 
ful visions, and wild prayers of her nights, and 
the sick gaze she opens on the dawn which brings 
no hope to her worn spirit ;—could we contem- 
plate the fair, young life of the betrothed maiden, 
so suddenly laid desolate, struck down and bro- 
ken like a rare vase once filled with bloom and 
sweetness, shattered and lying in beautiful frag- 
ments before us, with all its morning flowers 
trampled in the dust :—could we see all this, we 
might measure the height and depth of the enor- 
mity of that condemnation which rends so many 
clinging ties, immolates so many loves, fills so 
many homes with the voice of weeping, and flings 
upon so many paths thick shadows from the 
wing of death. 

To perish “‘ upon the gallows high,’’ or endure 
a life-long exile, what a fate for those proud spi- 
rits who so lately saw in their enraptured visions, 
a career of heroic struggle and glory before 
them, and their beloved country redeemed and 
disenthralled, taking her old place among the 
nations! Oh, God! can thesethings be! Alas! 
we know that they are now, but how long shall 
they endure? Yet let us still the impatient 
voices of our hearts, for we know that the Author 
of liberty, the Divine source of right and justice, 
liveth and ruleth, and that all will yet be well. 
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Oh! royal England, may not thy great heart be 
even yet touched with compassion, and thou be 
constrained to offer a full and perfect forgiveness 
to those who have so bravely, perchance madly, 
rebelled against thy dominion! But, if thou wilt 
show no releuting, but continue fierce and mer- 
ciless to the end, as Heaven is above thee, the 
day of thine own fall, the day that shall see thee 
utterly overwhelmed, shall come at last! 


And not by all thy glory then, 
By armed hosts arrayed, 

By pomp. and power, and mighty men, 
Can God’s right arm be stayed! 


Then shalt thou feei the earth heaved beneath, 
and the skies darkened above thee! Then shall 
thy foes exult, and thine allies tremble ;—then, 
from the warm south, and the chill north, and the 
golden eaat, shall ring shouts of derisive triumph 
—from the isles of the sea shall go up peans of 
rejoicing; and then shall the angel of freedom 
appear, and roll away the stone from the sepul- 
chre of Ireland’s national spirit, bidding it arise 
to a glorious resurrection—while the armed 
watchers over a sleep they deemed eternal, stand 
aghast, drop the swords from their palsied hands, 
and faint in their armor. 

When thus Ireland, thy freed sister, begins 
anew her national existence, may she be warned 
by thy fall against pride, cruelty, oppression, ex- 
toriion, and that defiant forgetfulness of God 
which is the soul of all tyranny ! 
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A LAY OF HOME. 


BY P. A. JORDAN. 


“The tune that speaks of other times 
A sorrowful delight !”—Mrs. HEMANs. 


*Mrp the crowdéd streets a pilgrim band 
Of dark eyed maidens struck the lyre, 

And sung the songs of their native land 
With sweet delight and holy fire. 


They told of their childhood’s joys, and oft, 
As with swelling hearts they heav’d a sigh, 

They would cast their tearful eyes aloft, 
Aud dream their happy homes were nigh. 


Though their eyes were bright, and a happy glow 
I!iumin d each dark and sun-brown cheek, 

Yet sorrow dwelt in the depths below— 
Sorrow of heart they could not speak. 


For who that wanders away from home, 
Afar from the spot where smiling lay 

The fields where his childhood’s friends still roam, 
The hills that welcom’d him oft to play— 


Who would not yearn to clasp again 
The absent ones to his throbbing breast, 


And join the songs of home as when 
In happier hours his soul was blest? 


Could I sound the depths of each swelling heart, 
Could I speak the thoughts that hourly roam, 
Like rays of light o'er valleys dark— 
Each wandering sigh would tell of home. 


Of home—where angel forms still dwell: 

Of home—where warm hearts breathe the lay, 
With which their joyous bosoms swell, 

Amid the hills at close of day. 


Oh! oft as I list to their melting lay, 
I pause and drop a silent tear, 

To think of the glorious forms that stray 
Afar from home—lone wanderers here 


Who tell of a glorious land afar, 
A welcoming band of spirits blest; 
Of the golden streets where angels are, 
Where wanderers find eternal rest. 








HEALTH A 


CHAPTER VII. 


He does allot for every exercise 

A several hour; for sloth, nurse of vices 

And rust of action, is a stranger to him. 
Massinger. 


Taosr who have read our “ Book” are, we trust, con- 
verts to the system of preserving health and beauty that, 
for the last two years, has been constantly urged on 
their attention. We have not yet finished our lectures. 
The theme is exhaustiess as nature, and should be pur- 
sued with the same earnest zeal as we would search for 
true happiness. Indeed, without health, happiness, hu- 
manly speaking, cannot be ours. And to ladies, the 
improvement and preservation of their personal charms 
are of much importance. 

In the volume now commenced, we propose to go on 
with the illustrations of various exercises useful in pre- 
serving health and beauty; and we shal! add lessons on 
the dress, showing the effect of colors on the complexion, 
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and the influence of different modes of arranging the 
hair, with other matters of interest to our readers. This 
chapter concludes the exercise with the sceptres. Next 
month we shall give the chapter on walking, and then 
commence to show illustrations of the beautiful in the 
art of Dress. 


THE NEW AND MORE BEAUTIFUL PORTION 
NOW ADDED FROM THE INDIAN PRACTICE. 


Ist. The sceptres are held upright in front of the body, 
the elbows being near the haunches,. and the forearms 
horizontal, (see fig. 1;) the sceptre in the right hand is 
then carried over the head and left shoulder, (see fig 2) 
dropping as low as possible behind, (see fig. 3,) and re- 
turning to its first position. The same is done with the 


left hand, then with the right, and so on with each alter- 
nately. All this is performed with a swinging motion, 
so that the end of each sceptre describes a circle which 
commences before the head, descends obliquely back- 
ward, and ascends again. 





2d. After carrying the sceptre in the right hand from 
the same position round the head and left shoulder, as 
already described, it is stretched horizontally outward 
by the extended arm, (see fig. 4.) and thence returned to 
the first position. The same is then done with the left 
hand, and so on with each alternately. The swing is 
here broken by the lateral extension. 

3d. The sceptres, held chiefly between the thumb and 
first and second fingers, rest on the fronts of the arms ex- 
tended downward and slightly forward. and reach some- 
what obliquely from the thumb and now inner side of 
the hands, of which the backs are turned forward, to 
the outsides of the shoulders, (see fig. 5;) that held in 
the right hand is then thrown over the shoulder and 
hangs downward behind it, while the whole of that side 
of the body is turned forward, the back and neck bent, 
so that the chin is raised and the chest thrown upward, 
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(see fig. 6,) and, as the body is again turned to the front, 
that sceptre is drawn over the shoulder and brought to 
its first position. At the moment in which the body 
reaches the front, however, the same begins to be done 
with the left hand, and so on with each alternately. 

APPROPRIATION OF EXERCISE.—Exercise is not equally 
useful in all climates. 

In warm climates, heat, by calling the vital forces to- 
wards the circumference, supplies the place of exercise 
in many respects; and the debilitating perspirations 
which excite too greatly even without exercise, may 
render that often pernicious. 

Exercise should, doubtless, be varied according to the 
sex of the individual. 

It would, however, be a prejudicial error to suppose 
that females should be subjected only to passive exer- 
cise. On the contrary, the sed ti of 
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women impose upon them, more than on men, the neces- 
sity of engaging in active exercises. 

Exercises should only be more moderate in womaa 
than in man. A female, moreover, will, with advantage, 
use those that act upon the muscles of the chest, which 
her mode of life affords but few opportunities of exer- 
cising. With this view, we have already recommended, 
in particular, the extension motions and the Indian 
sceptres. 

Exercise should vary according to age. 

Nature announces to us, by the extreme restlessness 
of the infant, the pressing necessity of its organization 
for active exercise. In spontaneous motions, we see 
very young children indulge, with a kind of joy, when- 
ever they are for an instant freed from their clothes. 
This is the exercise suited to their age; and it is far 
more salutary for them than all the motions communi- 
cated by the nurses who toss them about. 

This being equally applicable to infants of both sexes, 
it may be added that the child should be taken out often, 
especially if brought up in town—but should not be kept 
seated on one forearm. This manner of carrying is, 
even in infancy, one of the causes of deviations of the 
vertebra! column, which is still in a cartilaginous state. 
The mother or nurse should carry the infant on both her 
arms, in a haif reclining position, that she may give 
equal support to all its parts. Neither should she leave 
the head, which is so large in proportion to the rest of 
the body, to its own weight. 

Above all things, it is necessary to observe that it is 
the movements that infants make of their own accord 
which are most useful to them, because the quickness of 
their actions should follow the vivacity of their sensations, 

It is the liberty of running about granted to children 
in the country, which, in a great measure, produces that 
strong constitution which distinguishes them from chil- 
dren in towns. 

In youth, active exercises are useful, in drawing into 
the limbs those vivifying juices which frequently direct 
themselves with too much activity towards the organs 
of respiration. 

Temperament requires to be studied in the selection of 
exercises. 

An individual possessed of a sanguine temperament 
should constantly use active exercises. If sanguification 
or the formation of blood be very active, they may be 
carried so far as to produce perspiration. It is the best 
means of dissipating, to the advantage of the nutrition of 
the muscles, the excess of plethora and superabundance 
of juices which torment persons of this temperament. 
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Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


Such persons ought, however, to abstain from exer- 
cises that require great efforts, on account of their pre- 
disposition to aneurisms, hemorrhages, and cerebral 
effusions and compressions. 

Passive exercises, or those methods that gently 
strengthen the fibres without causing any corresponding 
loss, and thus induce plethora, would be unsuitable to 
sanguine per-ons disposed to hemorrhage. 

Active exercises suit individuals of a lymphatic tem- 
perament, naturally dull, slow and indolent. 

The ancients remarked the good effects of exercise 
upon girls of weak constitutions, of soft and lax texture. 
subject to languid maladies: and they accordingly ap- 
plied exercise in the cure of many diseases that baffied 
the skill of the physician The moderns have profited 
by their observations, and made new ones of similar 
tendency. 

It would, however, be imprudent to subject suddenly 
to violent exercise young girls of feeble constitution, 
with soft skin, pale complexion and light hair, which 
are proofs of weakness. 

In persons also with soft fibres, whose narrow and 
feeble vessels are plunged in fat, exercise must be very 
moderate, in order not radica!ly to wear out muscular 
forces deprived of primitive energy. If it is very vio- 
lent. or is continued too long, it may then sometimes oc- 
casion adipose inflammations of the viscera. 

To remedy this languishing state, their fibres should 
first be braced by passive exercises frequently repeated, 
commencing by those which are extremely gentle. Ex- 
ercise in the open air, such as carriage-riding, is par- 
ticularly useful to girls of this constitution. The force 
and resistance of the fibres will augmemt in proportion 
as the fatty and serous plethora dissipates itself. 

A nervous tempérament promises superiority of the 
mental faculties, but it may become the source of great 
evils if we do not diminish that exquisite susceptibility 
which sooner or later would produce them. 

The general effect of exercise is to strengthen the 
body and counteract the early predisposition to a nerv- 
ous temperament. This temperament, indeed, requires 
continual exercise. In it, there is no danger that, in 
strengthening the body, we may injure those faculties 
that seem to arise from a nervous temperament. With 
such constitution, no one can ever become an athlete, 
which, as we know, is converting mind into brute force. 
Nervous girls, then, should be strengthened; it will pre- 
vent them becoming invalids —it is certain they will 
remain clever. 





THE WORK TABLE. 


ORNAMENTAL BASKET. 


Ivory hook—half-ounce of shaded Berlin wool. 


Make a chain of 20 stitches. 

1st round.—1 long in first stitch in foundation, 1 chain, 
continue to the last stitch of the foundation chain in 
sinwle open crochet, and make 4 long in the 1 loop, work- 
ing a chain stitch between each; work the other side of 
the foundation in the same manner. This forms the 
centre for the bottom of the basket. 

2d round —Make 9 chain, work 1 single crochet into 
the seventh in preceding round; repeat. 

3d round. —9 chain, 1 single crochet in the centre stitch 
in the space between the loops in preceding round; re- 
peat. 

4th round.—3 chain, *, 1 single (into each loop), 3 
chain; repeat from *. 

5th round.—1 long, *, 3 chain, 1 long into the third in 
preceding round; repeat from *. 

6th round.—3 chain, 1 long worked into the loop form- 
ed by the 3 chain in the preceding round; repeat. 

7th round.—Plain double crochet. This completes the 
bottom. 

Srpes.—1st round.—10 chain, 1 single into the 4th stitch 
in the last round of the bottom; repeat. 

2d round.—Tie on the wool in the centre stitch of the 
loop just completed, *, make 4 chain, 1 single crochet 
in the centre stitch of the next loop; repeat from *. 

3d rownd.—8 chain, 1 single into the fifth stitch in pre- 
ceding round; repeat. 
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4th round.—Tie on the wool as directed in the 2d 
round, *, make 6 chain, 1 single into the centre stitch of 
the loop in preceding round; repeat from *. 

5th round.—15 chain, 1 single crochet into the recond 
single crochet stitch in preceding round; repeat, work- 
ing every single crochet stitch into every second single 
crochet stitch in preceding round. 

6th round.—The same as above, only work the single 
crochet stitch in the one omitted in the last round. 

7th round.—6 chain, 1 single in the centre stitch of 
each loop. 

8th rownd.—Plain, single open crochet. 

For the handie, make a chain of 90 stitches, and work 
1 row in single open crochet, join it to the basket at each 
end, and pass a gold wire through it, also round the last 
row of the basket, which is in single open crochet; like- 
wise round the first row of the sides; this will keep it 
in its proper form. Trim with ribbon to match the wool 
according to fancy. 


A MORNING CAP. 


No. 60, Evans’ Boar's Head cotton. No. 20, Steel Crochet 
hook. 


Take a piece of white Brussels net 13 inches square, 
or black silk net—#f the latter, fine black sewing silk must 
be used instead of cotton; and to stiffen it after working, 
dip it in loaf sugar dissolved in water, and then tron tt or 
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pin it out—but if made of white net, it must not be too 
highly starched. This cap should be fastened to the hair 
on each side by two ornamental pins or brooches. 

Hem the square round, so that the piece of net shall 
be 12 inches square. 

ist row —Into every alternate hole of the network 1 
long, 5 chain, repeat; round the corners work into every 
At all the corners in every row care must be taken to 
Cut off the thread 


hole. 
increase, so that the corners do not strain. 
al every row. 


2d row.—i long into the centre loop of the 5 chain, 5 
chain, repeat. 

3d row.—Same as last. 

4th row.—De on long stitch, 5 chain. repeat. 

5th row.—Under the 5 chain work 4 long, 5 chain, re- 
peat. 

6th row.—1 long under the 5 chain, 3 chain, repeat. 

7th row.—5 long under the 3 chain, 5 chain, repeat. 

8th row.—1 long under the 5 chain, 5 chain, repeat. 

9th row.—7 long under the 5 chain, 3 chain, repeat. 

10th row.—De under the 3 chain, 5 chain, repeat. 





—— 
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NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THE ARTIST—HIS 


Tue Artist has a high and holy mission in this world 
ofours. Standing, as he does, face to face with Nature, 
her seer, her interpreter, it should be in no trivial spirit 
that he cuters upon the office he is to fill. While the 
pulpit is hampered by the narrow prejudices of the nar- 
rowest minds, and the liberty of the press circumscribed 
by the community from which it draws its support, the 
artist, with an audience world-wide and a freedom 
heaven-high, can say to his canvas, “ Let there be light,” 
and to his pencil, “ Do this,” and it is so! Speaking in 
a universal! language, and to the universal heart, he has 
but to make his thought large enough to command a 
universal response from all ages and from allmen. What 
matter though the canvas decay and the marble crumble, 
the artist-soul once truly incarnated by chisel or color, 
lives forevermore! His thought cannot be annihilated! 
His mind is henceforth one with the visible creation, 
and becomes a part of our daily life. At the utterance 
of the word “beauty,” how does the myriad-human- 
heart make daily reproductions of the Venus of Phidias! 
Model me a youthful savage, untamed from our western 
wilds, and I will show you a new Apollo. Struggle as 
we may, we cannot escape from the grim “old masters” 
ofa by-gone age! The artist, then, must look upon him- 
self as the chosen teacher of the Beautiful, the prophet 
of the sweetest truths in Nature —truths that, but for 
him, would escape the senses of the mass; beauties that 


MISS 


ION—HIS LIFE. 


he alone can truly see, and whose office it is to make 
visible to the sight of all men. How does the common- 
est scene or actof life glow with grandeur when seen 
through the art-medium. The landse&ipe on which we 
have looked from our iofancy, shall pass almost without 
notice till the pencil of genius transfers it, with its count- 
less charms of light and form and color, to the magic 
canvas. The noblest action, transpiring beneath our 
very eyes, may seem of little worth till the poet, with 
words of light or pencil of flame, gives it back to the 
world a creation of wonder and of power. How have 
the divine Madonnas of Raphael, with the maternal in- 
stinct warm upon them, served to make all maternity 
divine! The “Hero and Leander,” by Steinhauser, now 
exhibiting at our Academy of Fine Arts, comes home to 
all hearts as a new incarnation of the pure spirit of Love. 
It is emphatically a love song “sung in obedient stone.” 
The “Greek Slave” (so called) of Powers, had it proved 
to be one tithe of what is claimed for it, should have 
blazed through the length and breadth of our land, with 
such a divine halo of beauty around it that the “an- 
cient wrong” could not for one moment look upon it and 
live. But Artis not yetdead. Our picture galleries may 
yet be vital with great thoughts, and new commandmen's 
yet wait to be done into marble that all men shall be con- 
strained to bow down to. 

But it is not alone in the gallery whose “walls are 
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starred with pictares,” that Art finds its just ministry. 
It beautifies the common life. The house we live in, be 
it never so humble, bears still the trace of its gracious 
presence. The most radely-designed “ hangings” on the 
wall are still better than brick and mortar or rough 
beams. The motiey “rag” carpet, though far enough re- 
moved from the exquisite “tapestry” of the modern loom, 
is still one move beyond bare boards. The cup we drink 
from owes its gracefulness of form to a bygone age. 
The vase on our mantel, with its freshly-culled flowers, 
scarcely more exquisite than those fashioned upon its 
sides by the eloquent hand of a Cellini, gladdens the 
heart as with a perpetual spring; and our indoor life, 
with its round of busy nothings or graver cares, is made 
endurable. The soul for a season shut out from the glo- 
ries of the earth and sky, is prompted to “look before 
and after;” and if it “sigh for what is not,” it is hardly 
a sigh of despair. And when art is fairly brought home 
to a dwelling, what witcheries does it work! We have 
an apartment now in our mind’s eye in which the Genius 
of Art holds special court. Softly through curtains of 
pale blue damask falls the sober light, mellowed but not 
frittered by the filmy tracery of Swiss lace—a cloud of 
cirri upon a field of azure—sofily over a gorgeous 
“ flower. fruit and thorn piece,” of the exquisite tapestry 
fabrie of the Whitock loom—fruit and flowers of most 
lavish grace to the eye, but softest moss to the foot. 
From the quiet monochromatic wall paper, of a charm- 
ing vine pattern, rare pictures from the pencil and burin 
look calmly out “like windows opening towards the 
past.” On brackets of grotesque design stand small but 
well executed casts of some of the world-renowned 
works of Grecian art. Ottomans of the yieldingness of 
summer clouds in a sea of blue, and chairs of antique 
stateliness, beckon the weary comer. Cabinets of dark 
wood, ornamented with curious carvings of an unknown 
date, siand in ball-and-claw- footed solemnity. Portfolios 
of rare engravings, books of art, poetry and music, lie 
in confused order around. A guitar and an open piano 
speak musically the harmony of thought that crystalizes 
this many-sided to the perfect oneness, which is but 
another name for taste. Mind and eye can here repose 
undistracted by the glitter of cut-glass chandeliers, Ve- 
netian blinds or monster mirrors. And when “ civiliza- 
tion” (so called) shall begin to fulfill some of the promises 
of all its vast machinery of toil and servitude, and seek 
to apply its science and its coming leisure to the arts 
of life, we need not despair of “ homes for all” in which 
the arts Decorative and the arts Aisthetic will go hand 
in hand. But it must first be recognized that Life is an 
art and not an accident; and that in all its phases, be it 
habitation, clothes, occupation or gastronomy, the artistic 
must be paramount. Thought must govern the thews 
and sinews of labor. So, as Schiller says— 
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“ Man’s work must ever end in failure, 
Unless it bear the stamp of mind.” 


And now of the Artist himself—the creative—what 
shall we say of him? What is he? Whence comes 
this divine gift of genius which possesses him, lifis him 
into high places, and “showeth him all the kingdoms of 
the earth?” For do not all men of this make feel them- 
selves at times taken up, possessed by a power higher 
than themselves, by thoughts that are not their thoughts? 
Be this as it may, the true artist must look upon himself 
as one having authority—a devout man, pure in purpose 
and pure in life. The personal has more to do with the 
spiritual than is generally thought. Genius must find 
its home swept and garnished. Not to the brain clouded 
with the aroma of the grape or the fumes of tobacco 
does the divine gift descend. Not with the Delilah of 
luxurious living or unnatural cravings does it abide. 
True greatness is not achieved by unworthy hands. 
There is more than meets the eye in the story of Sam- 
son, blinded and shorn of his strength by the blandish- 
ments of unhallowed life. How many bright stars in 
the firmament of art have paled and faded—failing of 
their high aims—and gone down in the darkness of un- 
accomplished purposes! ‘The artist, then, should seek 
to keep his instincts and his personality as God gave 
them to him—not dare to disobey the one or bow the 
other to the shrine of a frivolous social existence. Blame 
not, therefore, the eccentricities of that genius who can- 
not conform his life to the absurd or injurious customs 
in which he may happen to be born—that he will not 
coin his thoughts to the ready change of a penny policy, 
nor mutilate the person Ged gave him to this or that bar- 
barous mode, be it the cut of a beard or the chiseling of 
a statue, but rather rejoice that a true man has come 
into the world. 


Ovr Scuoots or Art.—We wonder if it is generally 
known that our evening drawing classes at the Academy 
of Fine Aris are this season free to all who wish to 
perfect themselves in this beautiful accomplishment. 
Are our younger artists, engravers and mezzotint- work- 
ers aware of the fact? Our magazines and books are 
overflowing with engravings, copies of charming works, 
that only need a little thorough drawing—severe draw- 
ing—to place their exeeutors on a much higher eminence 
than they can now ever hope to attain, and on a footing 
that will not be liable to crumble at the first touch of the 
critical finger. Drawing from the round, in antique or 
living models, is the only royal road to excellence in the 
pictorial arts. Will our wood-cutiers, mezzounters and 
heavy “liners” do themselves and the public the favor 
to attend these night drawing classes? Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays the antique; Tuesdays and Satur- 
days the living models. 
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TWILIGHT HOURS. 


BY ELLA MOORE. 


Taos twilight hours !—those twilight hours! 
How dear they are to me! 

I love to sit for hours and hours, 
*Neath yon bright canopy, 

And watch the fleecy clouds pass by, 

Like angels flitting through the sky! 


eee 


Those twilight hours, so soft and bright, 
How oft they will bring back, 

On memory’s wing, those spots of light 
Which bath illumed our track. 

How sweetly, softly, they unite 

The sinking day with quiet night. 











EDITORS’ 


Tue following sketch from one of our most agreeable 
lady contributors, deserves a place in our select table 
ornaments. 


THE SONG OF GRATITUDE. 
BY -——"—_. 

Go with me into yonder cottage, whose green plot 
glistens in the clear sunshine. An old woman, poorly 
clad, sits at the door, knitting steadily; and now and then 
she sighs, and turns her aged eyes towards her only son, 
“ Alfred, Alfred, throw by your useless papers, my boy, 
and go to the shop; your father was a tailor before you, 
and I do not see that you are any better than he.” 

“Not so good as he, mother—but I cannot obey you. 
I try—God knows how earnestly—to tie me to my trade. 
I try to sing merrily as the busy needle flies, but I can- 
not; something, 1 know not what, drives me again and 
again to this hopeless manuscript, and I cannot tear my- 
seif away.” 

“Pshaw!” said the old dame; “and while you sit 
there with your elbows on your desk. do you think bread 
is going to come and jump into your mouth? and clothes 
come and set upon your back whether or no? Now, Ill 
tell you what'll come—the sheriff and the crier, and then 
you'll be in a pretty box.” 

With a heavy sigh he bent again over his closely- 
Nature had stamped this youth as one of 
her intellectual sovereigns, yet he sighed, for some of 


wriiten pages. 


the visions of his earlier youth were fading one by one 
There is an ordeal through 
which all talent must pass—not a fiery one, which can 


and leaving him desolate. 


be cleared at a bound, but the slow, wasting, discourag- 


ing one of neglect. Genius of the highest order, too, 
often pines uuknown; while those possessing not its test, 
“Oh, 


Laura! Laura, my only love, would that you were here 


modesty, push onward and obtain the prize. 
to lay your pleasant hand upon my burning brow.” 
He threw his rejected MS. aside and walked away. 
The morning breeze kindly fanned his throbbing brow 
“One more effort,” 
he cried, ‘and I have done; one more effort, and that 


and cooled the fever of his mind 
failing, with spirit crushed, behold the apprentice boy, 
sitting with insignificant needle in hand, and, woman- 
like, sewing for his bread.” 

He walked beside a clear running brook, which smiled 
upon him and dimpled as it busily ran on, for it had no 
How busily the water 
brook ran on, singing to him a lesson in its busy flow— 
singing of humble happiness, like iis current going on, 
as itis guided by a stronger hand—singing to him how 
one must seek his proper channel and go on init happily 
—how humble violets and water-lilies have purer and 
more truthful hearts than the gaudy arch above the 
foaming cataract. He returned subdued to his humble 
home. The white cloth was spread—the mother looking 
out wistfully for her son. A letter lay beside his plate. 
He kissed it passionately, placed the envelop near his 
heart, and read :— 


idle moments to waste upon him. 


“Dear ALFrED— Your Laura snatches some moments 
to devote to you. In her prison she writes these few 
ines with fear and trembling. Since that dreadful day 
when you were driven by a cruel parent from the girl 
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you loved, she has not smiled, or tasted food or slept. I 
am not allowed the liberty of leaving the house. But 
who can encage my bold, free thoughts? who can con- 
fine the impetuous spirit to a narrow room? who can 
fetter that heart which defies distance and danger auc 
contempt? 

“Go on, my Alfred, in your race for fame; succeed, 
and the doors of this inhospitable house will fly open for 
you as gladly as for a king. The world ever smiles 
upon success; then why does it not encourage those 
brave spirits who toil up the rugged hill? Alas! they 
must toil on unassisted, uncheered. They must let no 
dangers deter them, nor ill-luck cast them down, but 
onward, onward with firm purpose and mighty will unul 
the goal is reached, and then comes their reward. Thea 
the world’s cheers are measured by its former frowns, 
and those who have endured the most are then the most 


caressed.” 


“True, true, oh, Laura! but I fear entwrance must 
ever mine! I fear my tardy reward will never 
come!” 

But with a stout heart made stouter, Alfred toiled o 
Day by day he plied his task, and his lamp went not out 
by night. His fine intellect grew and expanded, and 
stretched its wings and looked up to the sun, and made 
a bold, successful flight; and Hope, gentle Hope si}!! 
beckoned him on, and the Genius rose majestically, auc 
with a proud, untrammeled sweep, made for the giddy 
height. Still Alfred sat over his manuscript; and when 
his heart would sink, Laura’s letters ever came, breath- 
ing into his veins her ardent fire. But talent unknown 
and unappreciated is a sorry thing, and a congenial spirit 
There wes one io 


be 


can alone appreciate the genius. 
whom young Alfred tarned—one noble being on whom 
a thousand tearful eyes are turned—who with his kindiy 
smile rewards them all. This good man, who gives em- 
ploy ment to a thousand heads, found young Alfred hope- 
less, pennyless. He extended to the unknown boy his 
powerful hand, lifted him up, gave him a name, a 
placed him securely upon a proud eminence, from which 
he stepped with an easy bound to a height still highe: 
And thus his great name was made. 

Again Laura wrote—* Come, Alfred, come; al! things 
are ready. Come. 
a smile for him; and the girl, so true in adversity, was 
And behold, the battie of his life was 


” 


He went. The stern father wore 


still the same. 
won. 

Now, this is Alfred’s tribute to him who first held « 
his helping hand—this his tribute to a great and goo 
man whom thousands know. Behold! 
heart, and the first name on its tablet is the imperishab/e 
name of GopEy. 


he opens his 


As a beautiful companion for the prose tribute, we 
subjoin the following poem. 
EARLY DEVOTION.* 
BY ANNE HOPE. 
Tuov’Rt praying—with the hope of unslaved youth, 
Thou’rt praying, gentle child; 


* A painting by Mr. Alexander. 
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An ange! look is on thy brow of truth, 
Thou pure and undefiled. 


Pouring from the deep well-spring a glad hymn, 
Vain worship is not thine! 

In thy young heart His lamp will not burn dim— 
li is a hallowed shrine. 


Earth’s woe lies buried in her urn—thou’st not 
Drank from its fountain yet, 

And sorrow on thy brow a dark’ning spot 
A signal hath not set. 


Not one white pear! hath melted yet away 
In thy life’s biissful cup; 

No marvel, then, that in thy heart’s young day 
Pure thoughts are mantied up. 


Oh for a prayer, a spirit prayer like thine, 
From the heart welling free ! 

Oh could I thus pour incense at heaven's shrine, 
Thus bow to God like thee! 


Oh for one prayer like thine! one prayer to fill 
My chastened heart with hope, 

To bid the storm within my spirit still 
The “ flowers of faith to ope.” 


Tue tree Epvcatrors.—There must be academies, 
colleges and theological seminaries, law and medical 
schools, for there must be ministers, lawyers and doc- 
tors; but where shall we find educators for the two mil- 
lions of children in our land now destitute of schools, 
and the millions more that will be destitute if schools 
and teachers are not multiplied in proportion to the in- 
crease of population and the influx of foreign immigra- 
tion? 

It is conceded by the most learned and benevolent 
men as well as women, that there must be a great army, 
as it were, of well-instructed female teachers to mould 
the mass of juvenile mind that will soon preside in our 
legislative halls, in our courts of justice, and in every 
station of usefulness and trust, wherever are involved 
the country. And when we 
consider, too, that every family is a school, and that 


dearest interests of our 


woman, whether iguorant or educated, presides at these 
home seminaries, we are induced to ask with emphasis 
—Will it make any great difference, ten, twenty or thirty 
years hence, with the political, moral and religious in- 
terests of our country, whether the present generation 
of young girls are to enter upon their high duties with 
well-disciplined minds and correct habits, or with cha- 
racters directly the reverse ? 

With all our boasted improvements in female educa- 
tion, how little has really been done to place its advan- 
tages within the reach of all. What has yet been done 
at all commensurate with the outlays made for the edu- 
cation of the other sex? How munificent the sums 
given to establish colleges and endow prefessorships, 
and to furnish every possible facility to complete the 
education of young men. And not only man’s munifi- 
cence, but woman's charity, that distils as the dew, has 
been called into requisition. Female benevolent socie- 
ties, here and there ail over the land, have long contri- 
buted to curry Ou this great work. Truly, this ought to 
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have been done, but the other should by no means be 
left undone. 

VaLentines.—The “new fashion” for these tokens of 
interest and sentiment, proposed on our first page, will, 
we hope, become the fashion of our land. In addition 
to the list of books, suitable for Valentines, enumeraied 
by the writer of that article, we would add the beautiful 
work, “American Gallery of Art,” and “ Flora’s Inter- 
preter and Fortuna Flora,” just published—also the 
“ Poems” of Miss Lynch. Either of these works, with 
a writien expression of the giver's sentiments, would be 
a Valentine not easily forgotten—certainly such a one 
would not be thrown into the fire! 

And here we will give a brace of Sonnets, just in sea- 
son for this month of love and poetry. 


SAINT VALENTINE. 
BY SAMUEL J. PIKE. 


Ox! chant a welcome to Saint Valentine, 
Who cometh in the fulness of his pride 
Upon a jeweled chariot. By his side 
Sits Love, whose newly-quivered arrows shine 
Like sunlight flashing on the blushful wine. 
A host of Thoughts, swift-winged and timorous-eyed, 
The heralds of their sovereign’s coming, ride 
Before his radiant wheels; while Hope, benign 
As angel-faces, heaven-descended Peace, 
Unfaltering Faith and holy Confidence, 
With songs whose melody shall never cease, 
Attend his car; and Happiness, intense 
And beautiful, with voice like balmy breeze 
Of summer eve, proclaims young Love’s omnipotence! 


Oh! to Saint Valentine a welcome sing, 

Ye fearful, who have long in secret yearned 

To find expression of the thoughts that burned 
Within you. Jubilantly chanting, bring 
To Beauty’s feet your votive gifts, and fling 

On Beauty’s brow the garlands ye have learned 

To weave, while tremulous the heart hath turned 
Unto its shrine in silent worshiping. 

Unburden now the bosom that hath longed 
To find for passion deep an utterance ; 

And to the sweet emotions that have thronged 
The breast, awakened by dear Beauty's glance, 

Give voice, for license ever hath belonged 
To souls illumed by Valentine's blithe countenance! 

Notice to Corresponpents —The following articles 
are accepted :—* Power of Beauty,” “To a Friend on 
her twentieth Birthday,’ “ A Lay of Home,” “ Farewell 
to a False Que,” (by a Blind Girl,)“ A Sigh; or, Cause 
and Effect,” “The One Hope,” * To my Husband,” “ Sad 
Memories,” “ Sianzas, &c.” 

Many of the articles on hand have not yet been ex- 
amined, but will receive attention next mouth. 

Our correspondent at Wilmington is informed that a 
very interesting account of the * Port Royalists’ may 
be found in “ Stephen’s Miscellanies.” We may’ when 
we have room, admit the revised story of those “devoted 
men and women.” 

We return our thanks to “ P. H. C.,” of Washington, 
for his many favors. The design of “Negro Husking” 
is in the engraver’s hands. The Cottages will have to 
wait a little while, as we have so many engraved. 
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POEMS. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. New and en- 
larged editioun—pp. 272. We welcome these strains as 
we would the smiles and voices of heart-friends which 
can never weary, never grow old. The great charm of 
the poems is their truthfulness and cheerfulness. Even 
the wit, when most keen, is never unkind; it shows folly 
its own image, but never distorts or magnifies the weak- 
nesses of poor humanity. Dr. Holmes is one of our best 
aud bravest poets—American truly, never studying to 
embody German ideas of ftalian sentiment, or French 
vivacity in his strains; he writes from his own full mind 
and hoping heart, and therefore his poems have the 
charm of original and lite-like pictures, which insure 
their popularity. William D. Ticknor & Co., Boston, 
are the fortunate publishers of this handsome and ex- 
cellent work. 

CHILD OF THE SEA, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Mrs. S. Anna Lewis. New York: George P. Putnam. 
We have been much gratified by the exhibition of high 
talent which this voiume evinces. But we would rather 
the writer had chosen some other theme for her longest 
poem, as we cannot forbear comparing it with “ The 
Sull there 


are many beautiful scenes and sentiments in this “ Child 


Corsair,” and other Byronic pirate stories. 


of the Sea,” though sadness seems the predominating 
state of the writer’s mind 
of the best of ler stort pieces— 


As she sings in “Una,” one 


“There is but little on this earth 
To fill the soul of lofty birth,” 


so runs the burden of her lays. A few rays of Hope 
would have greatly brightened and beautified her pic- 
tures. 
FOOT-PRINTS 

Spaiding & Shepard. 
geulus in the writer. 
siduate heart, the eager longing to do something worthy 
the fame which the crowned poet wins, that stamp these 
few pages with the genuine seal of Parnassus. ‘The 
poem entitled * Phe Gods” is one of the most remark- 
able for its power and beauty. Then the Sonnets are 
superior to the usual measured level of such artificially 
arranged thoughts. * lhe Past” is particularly unpres- 
Aud then the “ Portraits” are a gallery of sweet, 


By R. H. Stoddard. New York: 
‘These poems give promise of true 
There is the high hope, the pas- 


sive. 
pleasant and loving taucies, which, despite their Words- 
The next publication 
of the author will decide where he takes his stand. Let 
him steadily and strenuously cultivate his own powers, 
and not be too eager for the prize at once, and he will 
obtain it 


worthian air, seem real pictures. 


“ Learn to labor and to wait” 


is the hardest lesson for Genius, but indispensable. 
THE EOLIAN. By David Bates. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. ‘There is one poem in this collec- 
tion which will make the name of the author always re- 
membered. “Speak Gently” is one of the sweetest 
effusions of the muse. We should like to give it here, 
had we room. The book is handsomely got up, and 
will make a valuable present tor those who love serious 


poetry. 


BOOK TABLE. 


PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE. By E L. Ma- 
goon. A work of excellent tendency, and one likely to 
become very popular. 
each one giving a distinct and impressive picture of 
some one virtue to be imitated or vice to be avoided, it 
embodies a wide field of moral action. We commend 
it as an excellent book for reference in the family. Mo- 
thers will find in it a mine of wisdom for their children. 

SERMONS DELIVERED IN THE CHAPEL OF 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. By Francis Wayland, Presi- 
Those who admire the writings 
and who that has read them 


Divided into eighteen chapters, 


dent of the University. 





of this eloquent divine— 


does not?—will be eager to read this new productien. 





The work wil! not disappoint the highest expectations of 

And even those who do not agree 
the advocated, must be 
charmed with the beautifu! style and exalted sentiments 
It is a finished work, and must add to 
the already wide influence of Dr. Wayland. These two 
works are published by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Bos- 
ton—also by Danie!s & Smith, Philadelphia. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. “The Popular Library,” 
published by Edward Dunigan, New York, is a very 
Several of these little books are 


his warmest friends. 


in all things with doctrines 


of the writer. 


entertaining series. 
translatious from the German, and very neatly embel- 
lished. 

MITCHELL'S NEW TRAVELER'S GUIDE. Messrs. 
Thomas, Co., have just published 
Mitcheil’s New Traveler's Guide through the United 
States, containing the principal cities, towns, &c., alpha- 
betically arranged; together with the railroad, stage, 
steamboat, and canal routes, with the distances in miles 
Illustrated by an accurate map of 
the This work is similar in design to 
Mitchell’s Traveler’s published twelve years 
since, and more extensively circulated than any book of 
its class ever printed in this country. It is a small, thin 
pocket-volume, strongly bound for traveler's use. There 
are 128 pages of letter-press, very fine print, containing 
the principal traveling routes in the United States, ar- 


Cowperthwait & 


from place to place. 
United States. 
Guide 


ranged by states, with an alphabetical index, invaluable 
for reference; but the grand feature of the book is the 
map of the United States, 26 inches by 30, in which all 
the routes are accurately delineated, with reference let- 
ters in the margin, by which a place may be foundina 
few seconds. As a book and map of reference, this will 
be found extremely convenient, not only for travelers, 
but countung-houses, hotels, insurance offices, banks, 
&c. In fact, every gentleman should have a copy con- 
stantly lying on his desk for prompt reference. The 
great merit of the map is the size and distinctness of the 
lettering, which render the search for a place a plea- 
sure instead of a painful task, as is the case with most 
pocket-maps. In this respect, the New Traveler’s Guide 
is unrivaled. 

GRISWOLD'’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. This is a work wonderful 
for its research, and such a work as only a man like the 
Rev. Rufus W. Griswold can produce. It contains the 
names of ninety three different writers, and specimens of 
their poetic efforts. It will be the text book for authors 
The work is well got up, and is plentifully 
The stock of 
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and readers. 
embellished with very fine engravings. 








Messrs. Carey & Hart is certainly the most beautiful in 
the city. Their splendid editions of the poets of our own 
country, the last of which published is the poems of Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney, which we pronounce the most perfect 
specimen of a book ever published, either for engrav- 
ings, matter, printing, or binding. It is, as also are the 
other works of the same kind, a beautiful present for any 
season; but more especially for the coming St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. Works like these will have a better effect, 
and certainly will be more appreciated than the sense- 
less sheets of paper called Valentines. It will also be 
complimentary to the giver, as showing his good sense 
in the choice of a present. Now is the time to com- 
mence this moral reform. 

LOUISA WARDEN ; or, it is Time Enough Yet. W. 
J. Cunningham, 104 South Third street. A neat book 
and a pretty story, containing a most excellent moral. 

THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. Harper & 
Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadel- 
phia’” A most humorous work by Thackary—very droll 
and very good. There is one scene in the book varying 
from its general character, that surpasses in beauty and 
pathos anything we ever read by Dickens. This is a 
bold assertion, but itis true. We need not poirt it out, 
as everybody will know the scene by the moisture that 
rises to his eyes when reading it. 

SMITH’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Grigg 
& Elliot, No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, have 
just published a very valuable school book with this 
title. The work is illustrated by diagrams and maps, 
and is embellished with many handsome and appropri- 
ate cuts; it also contains a series of questions for the 
use of the teacher, arranged, with reference to the text, 
in a manner new, striking, and highly convenient. The 
work is brought down to the present time, being adapted 
to the recent political changes in America and Europe. 
Those who examine the work will find that it contains 
much more geographical matter than any of the school 
geographies now in use, and it is also far superior in its 
arrangements. The work is printed (and in this in- 
stance a very difficult task has been accomplished) by 
the Messrs. Collins, and is another instance of the great 
perfection the art has been brought to in this city. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. Dewitt & 
Davenport, New York; Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. 
This, one of the best of the modern French school of Ro- 
mance, by Victor Hugo, has been republished by this 
euterprising New York house, and has met with a ready 
sale. We do not wonder at it, for we have had many 
inquiries to know where a copy of it could be found. 
The production of a ballet by that title, founded on the 
novel, has led old readers to wish a renewal of their 
acquaintance with it, and new ones to be anxious to 
read it. 

MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. By Dumas. Stringer 
& Townsend, New York; T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 
Another stirring romance by this celebrated author. 
Some two years since we imported the first volume of 
this work, and were so much pleased with it that we 
were most anxious for its conclusion. We are obliged 
to this prosperous house for the republication of the 
work here, which has gratified our desire. It is, as usual, 
full of wonderful and entertaining romance—a little 
wilder, perhaps, than usual, but not the less entertaining. 

THE OAK OPENINGS; OR, THE BEE HUNTER. 
Same publishers. A Novel, by J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Mr. Cooper has made the children of the forest aud the 
western pioneers almost his own. He has had some 
powerful competitors, and, in one instance, that of Nick 
of the Woods, by Dr. Bird, we think him surpassed. The 
work that we are now noticing is perhaps one of Mr. 
Cooper's best. It is much freer from faults in style and 
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taste than many of his earlier works, and is a most de- 
lightful and entertaining book. 

THE MYSTERIES OF RUSSIA. By Frederic La- 
croix. Translated from the French. Coolidge & Wiley, 
Boston. We are indebted to Messrs. H. Long & Bro- 
ther, of New York, for a copy of this valuable work. 
The internal movements of the autocracy are thrillingly 
portrayed, and the numerous incidents related make the 
book seem more like a romance than an authentic his- 
tory. 

THIRTY YEARS SINCE; OR, THE RUINED FA- 
MILY. A Tale. By G. P. R. James. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York. Another of James’s /ast novels. Itis 
an English domestic tale, and in this department James 


is unequaled. The book will be read, of course, because 


it is by James, whose admirers are numerous. It forms 
No. 120 of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. Harper & 


Brothers, New York. We have received the twelfih 
number of this charming work, which completes the two 
volumes. It forms the most desirable edition ever pub- 
lished. 

rHE WESTERN MERCHANT. A Narrative. 
taining useful instruction for the western man of busi- 
ness who makes his purchases in the east; also, informa- 
tion for the eastern man whose customers are in the west. 
Likewise, hints for those who design emigrating to the west. 
Deduced from actual experience By Luke Shortfield. 
Grigg, Elliot & Co, Philadelphia. The title-page fully 
indicates the character and contents of this volume, 
which is evidently written by a thinking and observing 
man. It is well worthy a careful perusal. 

THE ROMANCE OF YACHTING. Voyage the First. 
By Joseph C. Hart. Harper & Brothers, New York. A 
new book by the author of “ Miriam Coffin,” full of spi- 
rit-stirring adventure admirably told. Amore racy book 
we have not seen for some time. It fully sustains the 
reputation of the author, and will delight both fresh and 
salt water readers. 

HISTORY OF KING CHARLES THE FIRST OF 
ENGLAND. By Jacob Abbott. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Another of Mr. Abbowu’s new hictorical 
books, written in his usual delightful style, and got up 
with the Harpers’ usual neatness and accuracy. We 
It is hand- 


cone 


cannot have too many such books as this. 
somely illustrated. 

MODEL MEN. Modeled by Horace Mayhew. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. This is a model book in all 
respects. [t delineates model characters from all ranks 
and classes of society, in a most charming style. The 
illustrations are apt and well executed. It is a delight- 
ful little brochure. 

ELMS GROVE; OR, THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BOYS CONTRASTED. Published by the American 
Sunday School Union. A charming litile tale for chil- 
dren, written by a young lady of Philadelphia, who is 
destined to occupy no mean niche in the temple of lite- 
rary fame. 

POEMS. By Charles G. Eastman. Eastman & Dan- 
forth, Montpelier, Vt. Geo. S. Appleton, Philadelphia. 
We have received from the author (who will please ac- 
cept our thanks) a copy of this charming book. Mr. E. 
has written much beautiful poetry, and we are glad to 
see it collected in this shape. Had he never written 
anything but the first article, “ A Picture,” “ The Farmer 
sat in his Easy Chair,” &c., he would rank among our 
first poets. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre. With a memoir of the author. Embellished 
with i/luminations and engravings in tint by Devereux. 
Published by Hogan & Thompson, Philadelphia. This 
most exquisite tale appears at last in a dress worthy of 
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it. The publishers have given the whole story as writ- 
ten originally by St. Pierre, and it is no more the simple 
child’s tale that former translators have made it. The 
illuminations are exquisite—we think the very best we 
have ever seen done in this country. The engravings in 
tint are charming and illustrative, and the very hand- 
some binding adds to the beauty of the whole book. It 
is a beautiful affair, and will be sought for in the days of 
presents. 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York ; Geo. S. Appleton, Phila- 
delphia. A collection of papers, chiefly pablished here- 
tofore in the Boston Miscellany; North American Re- 
view, American Review, and Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view. We are rejoiced to see them in this form, for 
they are worthy of preservation. Mr. Whipple, young 
as he is, has established for himself an unrivaled reputa- 
tion as the first critic and reviewer in America. He 
stands alone in the department to which he has devoted 
himself and his fame is firmly fixed. His reviews are 
truthful and dignified, and bear the impress of honesty 
and deep research. Knowing something of his habits of 
study, we are not surprised at his success, for whoever 
devotes the time and attention he does to any subject, 
must inevitably make himself a master. The execution 
of the two volumes is very praiseworthy. 

THE MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PROFESSIONAL 
DUTIES OF ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS. By 
Samuel Warren. Harper & Brothers, New York. The 
author of “ fen Thousand a Year” appears in a new 
character in this book, and well does he sustainit. I is 
an admirable book. worthy of the author's reputation, 
and the careful attention of professional men. The hints 
it gives are invaluable, and will prove of inestimable 
service to those interested. 

MARY BARTON: a Tale of Manchester Life. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. A beautiful story by another 
anonymous author. Itis admirably told, and possesses 
an interest that few novels of the present day do. 

THE BOX OF JEWELS: containing gems of sterling 


value. Selected and abridged by a lover of the beauti- 
ful. Dewitt & Davenport, New York. A collection of 


beauties from favorite authors, handsomely bound. The 
“Uneducated Wife,” the first article, is worth the price 
of the book. 

ACTON ; OR, THE CIRCLE OF LIFE. A Collection 
of Thoughts and Observations, designed to delineate Life, 
Man, and the World. D. Appleton & Co., New York; 
Geo. 8. Appleton, Philadelphia. Lacon Redivivus! A 
book destined to make such a noise in the world that 
the author cannot hope to preserve his incognita. We 
know of but one man in this country capable of its au- 
thorship, but we forbear his name Who fails to buy 
and read, deprives himself of a luxury of which he has 
no conception. The execution of the book is beyond al! 
praise. It contaius five exquisite illuminations. These 
publishers are princes in their profession, and deserve 
their success. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. A Tale. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. Hogan & Thompson, Philadelphia. A com- 
panion book to “ Paul and Virginia,” published by the 
same house, and noticed in another column. It is got 
up in the same beautiful style, and has two illuminated 
pages and ten fine engravings by Devereux. It is use- 
less to speak of the book itseif—it will live as long as 
the language. 
to the publishers for giving us these standard old works 
in so charming a style. It is the handsomest edituon 
published. 

THE FORGERY. A Tale. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
the same authorin a mouth! Mr. James must possess 


But we cannot express too much credit 


By G. P. R James. 


Two new novels by 
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an ubiquitous pen that enables him to write on various 
MSS. at one and the same time. It is but justice to say 
that, although bearing evident marks of haste, the story 
is one of the most interesting of all the author's works. 

MODEL WOMEN AND CHILDREN. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. A companion to “ Model Men,” 
noticed in another paragraph, and equally deserving. 

FIRST BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait & Co, Philadelphia A book to make one 
shudder as he remembers his youthful days. It seems 
an excellent system, and as attractive to youth as a task 
book well can be. 

MONEY-PENNY. A Romance of the Present Day. 
Dewitt & Davenport, New York. The author delineates 
some of the characters of the nineteenth century in a 
capital manner, and is a work of merit and interest. 

ANGER; OR, THE FIREBRAND. By Eugene Sue. 
Stringer & Townsend, New York. The third of the se- 
ries by this author entitled the “Seven Capital Sins.” 
The story is shorter than the preceding ones, but Pos- 
sesses much interest 

We have received acopy of the Ballad, “ The Sun is 
in the West,” published by G. P. Reed, Boston. The mu- 
sic is composed by Mrs. Halicht, lady of the Swedish 
Consul at New York. It is much admired by musical 
composers and others, for its originality and beauty; and 
we hope the fair author, who is well known to possess 
rare genius and high musical attainments, may be in- 
duced to publish others of her compositions, both instru- 
meuta! and vocal, all of which are equally beautiful. 





It will be perceived that we commence in this number 
a most amusing nouvelletie by Miss Leslie. It bids fair 
to be even more entertaining than Amelia. 

Eicuty-Four paces —Our number for this month con- 
tains twelve more pages than the January number. We 
don't know where we will stop. Some few of our sub- 
scribers have complained of the postage. They do not 
reflect that for every extra cent they pay they get one 
ounce more reading, which is something like twelve 
pages—certainly cheap reading for one penny. An 
ounce of literature for one cent! What will the folks 
on the other side of the Atlantic say when they read this? 
It is a queer way, however, of meting out literature. 





The Brattleboro Democrat says—“‘Lady Katharine 
Gray’ ”—(published in our January number)—* is one of 
those rich classic stories which stamps the genius of the 
writer as belonging to Mrs. Stephens’ class of historic 
novelists ” 


Nove.ties.—Among other pretty things that we have 
in preparation are two views of the interior of the resi- 
Washington at Mount Vernon. These two 
national pictures will be beautifully engraved on wood 


dence of 


(we mention the material as we do not wish to deceive 
—they will be so finely executed as to resemble steel 
engravings) by Froat, in his best style. The views are— 
the Great Entrance Hall and the Great Hall, with all the 
sculpture and ornaments. The designs were by Wash- 
ington himself. 

We would say to artists who possess any novelties in 
design not commonplace, that we should be pleased to 
treat with them for their use. 





We have been asked to give children’s dresses occa- 
sionally. We will comply with the request. 

“Tne Heroic Women or America,” By Mrs. ELiet.— 
We are making arrangements to illustrate some of these 


papers by engravings executed in an artistic style. 
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The following translations of the French epigram 
given in our last, have all been made by the members 
of one household—the Broome family. The translations 
are very creditable and spirited; and when we take 
into consideration that they have all come from one 
family, they may be considered remarkable. 


TRANSLATION. 


When from the heart 
We seek to part 
The object of our love, 
How great the pain, 
And, ah! how vain 
Does every struggle prove ; 
Till o'er our graves 
The cypress waves, 
In memory bright ‘twill glow, 
Love's image will 
More vivid still 
With every effort grow.—Janz F. Brooms. 


ANOTHER. 


From Memory’s tablets to erase 
An object cherished dear, 

Deep pangs within our hearts we place 
Without effect, | fear. 


Remembrance, during mortal life, 
Unceasing acts its part 

To think no more—the very strife 
Recalls it to the heart.—W. H. Brooms. 


ANOTHER. 


To blot away from Memory’s page 
The object on its surface, 

We toil, we storm, we swear, we rage 
To very little purpose. 


Remembrance till life’s sun is set 
Will tighter hold and tighter, 
For though we struggle to forget, 
She only burns the brighter.—G. Broome. 


ANOTHER. 


To blot Love’s name from Memory’s leaf 
We strive with wondrous pain, 

And give ourselves a world of grief, 
A world of grief in vain. 


Remembrance will the heart oppress 
Till life itself is o’er, 
For while we seek forgetfulness, 
We best remember more.—C. M Broome. 


ANOTHER. 


To chase from Meinory what we love, 
How much we strive in vain— 

How vain does every effort prove 
Indifference to regain. 


For in our hearts, too strongly set 
With life, the image glows; 
And e’en by striving to forget, 
Remembrance stronger grows. 
Harriet BRooME. 


ANOTHER. 


An image fair from Memory’s reign 
Away to chase, 





Is but to give increase of pain 
And naught efface. 


Remeinbrance in this mortal lot 
Still clings to all; 

While thinking it should be forgot, 
We but recall.—H. A. Broome. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE FRENCH. 


T have to look another way 
When Damon seats him by my side, 
For he’s a hundred things to say, 
And I’ve a hundred things to hide 
G. P. Brooms. 
WE. 

This word is almost exclusively restricted to royalty 
and the press. We, therefore, may justly appropriate it. 
We not only belong to the press, but by the courtesy of 
our friends of the newspaper world, we are so repeat- 
edly called “the Prince of publishers,” “the Napoleon 
of the press”— and our magazine is so often termed “ the 
Queen of the monthiies,” and “ Princess of magazines” — 
that our royalty even presses upon us. We confess that 
this excites pride, but it is a wholesome and an honest 
pride—that of having done our duty. There is some com- 
fort in being praised while living; this comfort is en- 
hanced by the doubt whether we are conscious of praise 
afier having “ shuffled offthis mortal coil.” Such posthu- 
mous praise may do very well for one’s family: but the 
best motto is—Do all the good you can while living. 

Our subscribers may not care about our own self- 
glorification ;—it may not give tnem any satisfaction. 
They may think the room we take up might be occupied 
with something more useful: but we beg them to con- 
sider that we appropriate a certain portion of the work 
to our own use; and thatas we give them more pages 
of reading by way of compensation, they cannot rea- 
sonably complain. Again, does not every one like to 
know, when purchasing an article, that a good selection 
has been made? Now the letters and notices from which 
we mean to quote will give this security. Ourspace and 
time will thus not have been thrown away. 

The following is from South Wellfleet, Conn.—“TI es- 
teem the Lady’s Book the best monthly periodical of 
light literature with which lam acquainted. The stories 
are exceedingly interesting, and present to the mind good 
moral lessons. It would be well for our country if it 
could take the place of much of the light reading fur- 
nished from the press, and spreading like the leaves of 
autumn over the land, moral desolation wherever it goes. 
May it ever be of a character to secure in its readers a 
love for all that is beautiful and of good report.” 

The writer of the above has been a subscriber for ten 
years. We feel the compliment which it conveys, for 
the writer has had a good opportunity to judge of the 
work. 

A lady in this state writes us the following. We do 
not give the name of the town, as the matter contained 
in her letter might give offence. 

“Of all my periodicals of interest, this claims my 
highest attention. There is something mingled with its 
pages that cannot fail to make deep and lasting impres- 
sions on the mind, and awaken every finer feeling of the 
human breast. It is well calculated, in my opinion, to 
improve those who may chance to read its pages, both 
morally and intellecwaily. From both sexes it meets with 
great praise. Many of my acquaintances will subscribe 
for the work next year. They may, forI will not supply 
them all with mine. It is a work too much valued by 
me to be lent much. Those who would read must open 
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their sirpenny-hearts before their intelligent minds can 
be satisfied.” 

The next is of a different nature, but still highly com- 
plimentary. 

“ Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

“T regret to inform you that circumstances render it 
inconsistent for me to enjoy the luxury of the Lady’s 
Book for the ensuing year. Please discontinue it, and 
oblige your delighted and most highly edified subscriber 
of ten years’ standing.” 

The lady has been a subscriber for thirteen years. 

Here is one from a subscriber who had been in arrears, 
but who promptly acceded to our modest request for a 
remittance. 

“ Livingston, Va. 

“ Accept my best wishes for your success in giving to 
the public such a handsome work as the Lady’s Book, 
and the low price which you publish it at should induce 
subscribers to pay promptly ; and I have no doubt were 
you to demand your dues more imperatively it would be 
done. The modest and persuasive manner which you 
‘dun,’ induces some—myself—to look upon it with in- 
difference.” 

We received a remittance in December from a gentle- 
man in Knoxville, T., who has been a subscriber since 
January, 1831. Certainly the oldest subscriber. What 
changes in “The Book,” and all for the better, he must 
have noticed in that time! 

The following is from a large publishing house in Bos- 
ton, who dispose of some thousands of the Book monthly. 
We thank them heartily. 

“Mr. W. called at Mr. Godey’s office, but was sorry 
not to find him in, as it would have given him much 
pleasure to see Mr. G. long enough to congratulate him 
on the improvement and increased circulation of his 
magazine, and to say to him to go on improving, as a 
generous public would support him, and that the taste 
for magazine literature was increasing in the parte 
where he came from—and that the moral influence of 
culture on the female mind, the harmonizing. improving, 
cultivating, and refining the future mothers of our land, 
was a trust he was worthily filling, and the benefits of 
which he trusts he may long live to see.” 

The talented editor of Neal's Gazette, of this city, after 
noticing the Book in the most complimentary manner, 
adds— 

“The best article of the number, perhaps, is ‘Clemen- 
tina’s Portrait, by Miss Leslie. The illustrations of 
crotchet work, the descriptions of the fashions, and other 
things interesting to the sex, ought to make Godey’s Book 
indispensable to every parlor table. We are pleased to 
learn that our estimable cotemporary was never more 
successful than he is this year; but, when we consider 
that there are twenty millions of people in the United 
States, and at least two millions of families, we are sur- 
prised that he is not called on to print one hundred thou- 
sand copies for January, instead of thirty thousand. 
Surely every twentieth family can subscribe for the 
Lady’s Book.” 

From another editor in Greenfield, Mass—“In my 
estimation, your Book is eminently deserving of public 
patronage. I consider it the best of all the monthlies.” 

From another editor—“I get your magazine regularly, 
and I frankly admit that it exceeds every other monthly 
magazine received here. You will get many more sub- 
scribers when the term expires with other periodicals, 
as yours is universally preferred.” 

“ Lexington, Ky. 

“The best evidence I can give you of the estimation I 
‘have of your splendid work, is to send you another sub- 
scriber. Enclosed,” &c. 

Now, if our subscribers were aware how much they 
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would benefit themselves by doing likewise, they would 
go to work atonce. They would benefit themselves and 
us. Inthe first place, where there is only one subscriber 
at a post office, the book has to go doubled, by which the 
plates are somewhat injured. If there were two or 
more, the books could be done up flat, and the plates be 
in a better state of preservation when the work is re- 
ceived, Again, if our list was doubled, our improve- 
ments would be correspondingly great. They would, 
therefore, in every sense, increase the value of the work, 
and be at no more expense. 


The following is from the editor of a paper in Cadiz, 
Ohio. 

“T have been an admirer of the ‘ Book’ ever since 
the first number was ushered into existence, (I was then 
an apprentice,) and I.have watched its regular advance 
in beauty and excellence with more than ordinary in- 
terest. So superior do I think it, that were I in Europe, 
I would point to it proudly as one of the best evidences 
of the advance of my country in mental refinement and 
artistic beauty. I trust, sir, that the ‘ Book’ may here- 
after be so favorably appreciated by the people of this 
land that you yourself wil! at last cry out—‘ Hold, 
enough.’ Truly yours,” &c. 

Scorr’s WeExLy Parer.—We recommend this publi- 
cation to our friends who are in want of a most excel- 
lent weekly paper, at the low price of one dollar. It is 
most ably edited, is well printed on very fine white pa- 
per, and is remarkable for its excellent selection of mat- 
ter, thatis calculated both to improve and amuse. Mr. 
Scott gives to every new subscriber a copy of his most 
beautiful Pictorial, which is double the size of the regular 
issue of his paper, and is filled with choice and elegant 
engravings. To accommodate our subscribers, we will 
send his paper one year with our Book for $3. 


We are happy to have received from our correspond- 
ent, the Honorable J. Leander Starr, a contribution for 
this number. It is one of the happiest effusions of 
its class which we have ever seen. Birth day odes are 
apt to be somewhat spiritless; but this is lively and full 
of fine imagination. 

Tre Securn Orera Trovre —This excellent company 
will soon favor the Philadelphians with some entirely 
new operas. Mr. Reeves, we are told, has recovered 
from his late illness, and now sings as well as in his 
palmiest days. 


BUENA VISTA CAKE. 
A NEW RECEIPT--HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


Put half a pound of powdered white sugar into a deep 
pan, and cut up in it half a pound of the best fresh but- 
ter. Stir them together with a wooden spaddle, till per- 
fectly light. Break four eggs into a shallow pan, and 
beat them with rods till very thick and smooth. Sift 
three quarters of a pound of flour into a dish, and stir 
it, gradually, into the pan of beaten butter and sugar, in 
turn with the beaten eggs; a little of each at a time. 
Then add, by degrees, a powdered nutmeg, and a wine- 
glass of the best rose-water. This cake must be highly 
flavored with nutmeg and rose. Have ready three wine- 
glasses of cream or rich milk, and divide the milk equally 
in two separate cups. Take a yeast powder (which sig- 
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nifies a blue paper enclosing a hundred grains of super- 
carbonate of soda, and a white paper containing ninety 
grains of tartaric acid,) and dissolve the contents of the 
blue paper in one of the cups of milk; and when tho- 
roughly melted, stir it, very hard, into the cake mixture. 
Then dissolve in the other cup of milk, the contents of the 
white paper, and stir it into the batter at the last. When 
well stirred, transfer the batter to a square iron or tin 
pan previously greased with fresh butter. Set it imme- 
diately into a brisk oven, which must be quite ready by 
the time the cake is mixed. Bake it at least an hour, (or 
longer, in proportion to its thickness,) keeping up the 
heat regularly to the last; forif it is allowed to diminish, 
the cake may have a heavy streak in it. All cakes in 
which milk is an ingredient require longer baking than 
others. 

When cool, ice it (having fiavored the icing with rose) 
or sift powdered sugar over the surface. Cut it into 
squares. This quantity will make sufficient for a large 
cake-basket. It will be found a very fine cake, if this 
receipt is exactly followed, and the baking done care- 
fully. It is best when fresh. 

For the yeast-powders obtained at the druggist’s, and 
accurately weighed and put up, may be substituted a full 
teaspoonful of super carbonate of soda in blue paper, 
and three quarters of a teaspoonful of tartaric acid in a 
white paper. It is safest, however, to buy such yeast- 
powders as are prepared by druggists, and regularly put 
up in boxes. Both the soda and acid should be of the 


very best quality. 





Mrintatore Parxtinc.— We have lately seen a painting 
containing the portraits of the two children of a friend, 
which for fidelity in likeness and beauty of execution, 
cannot be equaled at least in this country. It is certainly 
the most artistic and beautiful painting we have ever 
seen. The artist is Mr. J. H. Brown, in Pine street be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth. 


Paruintinc or Mezzorinro PLates.—Few persons are 
aware how difficult a matter it is to print these plates. 
A very good engraving may be spoiled by bad printing. 
We are fortunate in our printer, Mr. John M. Butler; 
his equal is not to be found inthiscity. He prints all our 
plates, and also for many of our large publishing houses. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 

lst figure.—Evening dress of white dotted Tarletane; 
over a jupe or skirt of the same material plain, and very 
full. The tunic is open directly in front and at each side, 
and is fastened at each opening by a bouquet of crimson 
blossoms mixed with gilded leaves. A similar bouquet 
forms a breast-knot, and a demi-wreath of the same 
flowers forms a suitable head-dress. To some, the style 
of dressing the hair so universa! a year since, 2 la coro- 
net, is particularly becoming. and we advise such to 
retain it still, now that the mass prefer the style en 
casque, as in the second figure. 

2d figure —Dress of white glacé silk; skirt trimmed 
with four fluunces of rich lace; a double bérthe of the 
same on the waist. Dérthes being becoming to almost 
any one, will continue to be worn for many > season. 
They give an appearance of fullness to a slight figure, 
and may be worn or laid aside at pleasure. Bouquets 
of some delicate white flowers, and a wreath of the 
same for the hair. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS. 


In our next we shall commence the publication of a 
series of articles that we are sure will have a peculiar 
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interest for al! our young lady readers at least, entitled 
“The Etiquette of Trousseau.” i 

Fasutons ror Fesrvary.—Crimson and scarlet dresses 
of cashmere and merino. made very high in the neck 
and with the skirt quite plain, are the rage for unmarried 
ladies. More matronly colors, such as purple, dark 
green and maroon, are worn by those a little older. 
These last are most frequently made with a fold of the 
same down the front of the skirt and corsage from the 
throat to the hem. On this, at regular intervals, are 
small cut buttons of silver or gilt. Sometimes steel but- 
tons of the same kind are preferred. Plain linen cuffs 
and upright collars, not more than an inch in width, are 
most frequently worn with these in the street—the collar 
fastened by a neck-tie of rich ribbon the same hue as 
the dress. Sleeves plain and with cuffs, as the scarlet 
and crimson cashmeres may be worn in the evening 
with the long sleeve removed. The addition of light 
gaiters, the same shade as the dress, is not unfrequent. 

Velvet dresses are rarely seen on the street, though 
they are particularly suitable for a carriage. They 
should never be worn by unmarried ladies, as they give 
an idea of matronly dignity. There is no more suitable 
dress for a chaperon than a rich velvet of dark blue, 
green, garnet or black, made plain and full, with a cor- 
responding head-dress of velvet and small plumes. 
Cameos have a very excellent effect worn with velvet; 
and apropos, we do not mean those coarse cuttings of 
pink or brown shell, but the rich antique designs that 
have both meaning and beauty as they stand in exqui- 
site relief upon the dark ground. 

Speaking on the matter of jewelry, we have seen 
those who ought to know better, wear a “ pin”—as 
American ladies say, or brooch, as it should be called— 
of one description and bracelets of another. For in- 
stance, a cumeo brooch, one of the pink ones aforesaid, 
and topaz bracelets of yellow or purple. Nothing could 
be in worse taste, save always a white plume on a co- 
lored bonnet, which a Philadelphian is never guilty of. 

Tarletane is still a favorite material for evening 
dresses; it is a light and graceful material, and not 
costly. Tunics are worn somewhat, but not so much as 
two winters since. Canton and Mandarin crapes are 
very beautiful and as yet novel. They are made with 
very little ornament. The favorite hues are pale blue, 
rose color and white. Embroidered crape robes of 
white and other coloré, are more generally worn than 
they have been—partly on account of the reduction in 
price, bringing them in reach of moderate purses. 

The hair is worn most generally en casque, and if long 
enough, the remainder is braided or twisted smoothly 
and made to encircle the twist behind. Many “stuff” 
this twist—that is, if the hair is thin—with a roll of dark 
silk the color of the hair, which gives an appearance 
of abundance, without resource to a supply from the 
hair dresser. Wreaths are worn encircling the head— 
not at the side—and are pointed in the centre, rounding 
out at the temple 2 la Marie Stuart. 

Gay chintzes of cashmere and palm-leaf patterns are 
now imported; they make showy morning dresses, and 
are trimmed with white coronation braid. Young ladies 
have brought silk aprons once more in vogue; they are 
made very wide and quite long. At the top, encircling 
just half the waist, tied behind with broad mantua-ribbon, 
a bow and floating ends. Fasmion. 

For THE Lapres.—A new cloak for the ladies has been 
invented in Paris, and is called the Mantua Marguerite. 
It is made of velvet in the form of a shawl, and is trim- 
med with three rows of black lace, headed by narrow 
silk braid. 








































THE LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 
- EDITED BY FANNY LINTON, “ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS.” 


This Ladies’ paper is published twice a month, and contains as much reading in two numbers as a forty- 
eight page magazine. It is given gratis to $3 subscribers to she Lady’s Book. The publication of entire 
English Annuals is now going on. Now is the time to subscribe. 

A new Novel by Lady Blessington, written for the London Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, will be commenced 
as soon as we get through the Annuals. There is no paper offers so much good reading and so appropriate 
for ladies as Fanny Linton’s Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. One copy one year, § l—six copies, $5. Address 


; L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
TERMS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


For Three Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book, containing more reading than any other morthly, and the 
Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, published twice a month, which contains as much reading as any of the $3 peri- 
odicals of the day—making three publications in one month—or if preferred to the newspaper, we will 
send Miss Leslie’s Novel of Amelia, and any three of Mrs. Grey’s or Miss Pickering’s popular novels. 

For Five Dollars we will send two copies of the Lady’s Book, and a/set of plates to each subscriber. 

For Ten Dollars we will send five copies of the Lady’s Book, and a copy to the person sending the Club, 
and a set of plates to each. 

For Twenty Dollars, eleven copies of the Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber, and a copy of the 
Book and a set of plates to the person sending the Club. 

For One Dollar we will send the Lady’s Book five months, and for 25 cents any one number. Postage to 
be paid on all orders. 

Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The premiums are to be taken only as we offer them—no changing plates for Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. 


Certainly a great Advantage—a Dollar saved and a Newspaper gratis. 
Subscribers who do not pay in advance have to pay four dollars for their year’s subscription. Those who 
pay in advance not only save one dollar, but get the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper in addition—making one hun- 
dred and twenty pages of reading received in one month—an advantage that is offered by no other magazine. 


ARE AGENTS AWARE 

That a more favorable opportunity is offered in the Lady’s Book to realize a handsome yearly income than 
‘by any other magazine in the country? It is acknowledged to be the most popular work of the day, and our 
terms are now even more liberal than they have been, since we have found out that our cotemporaries have 
altered theirs—they supposing that we, with our immense edition, could not afford as favorable terms as they 
could. We believe that more subscribers could be obtained for our magazine even at a less commission than 
any other, but we will not be undersold. We require the best of references—and to save trouble, they should 
be endorsed by the postmaster of the town where the applicant resides. Address 


L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 








TIMELY NOTICE. 

We give notice now that our immense edition is rapidly decreasing—therefore all who want the numbers 
from the commencement must subscribe at once. It will be best to order directly from the publisher’s office, 
as that is the only place where the Lady’s Book and Lady’s Dollar Newspaper can be had for $3. Mind, we 
have given the notice, and the public will soon see that we are in earnest. Remember that Miss Leslie’s new 
novel commences in this number. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


> Any person wishing to receive the Lady’s Book and Lady’s Dollar Newspaper for $3, must send the 
money direct to the publisher. They cannot de furnished together when paid to an agent. 2% 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS are informed that the LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER is not continued to them with the 
yc BOOK uniess the subscription of the latier is paid in advance. It is sent as a premium to those who pre-pay for 
year, 
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“AMELIA,"? BY MISS LESLIE. 
This beautiful novel can be had by remitting twenty-five cents (post-paid) to L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
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We are requested to state that John Hitchcock, in the neighborhood of Cleveland, Ohio, is not an author- 
ized agent for the Lady’s Book. 

Subscribers to a magazine or paper, about to remove, should notify the publisher of their intention, and 
inform him not only where they move to, but also where they remove from. 


SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER, 


THE ONLY DOLLAR PAPER OF LARGE SIZE NOW PUBLISHED. 


All persons subscribing to “ Scott’s Philadelphia Dollar Weekly Paper,” and all those at present sub- 
scribers, who may renew their subscriptions, will be presented with a large and BEAUTIFUL PICTORIAL 
SHEET! Double the size of the Mammoth Newspapers, and containing the Largest and Handsomest Engrav- 
ings ever printed in the United States, with 200 gold and silver coins. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS. 








One Copy, One Year, - - $1 Twenty-six Copies, - - - $20 
Seven Copies, oS - - 6 Thirty-three Copies, . - 2 
Twelve Copies, “ - - 10 Forty Copies, - . - 80 
Twenty Copies, es -. - 16 Fifty Copies, - - 3 


The Lady’s Book and Scott’s Weekly Paper 1 year for $3—with the Pictorial. 


% In addition to the very low terms at which “ Scott’s Weekly Paper’? is offered, a copy of the magnifi- 
cent Double-Sheet Pictorial is furnished to every subscriber with the first number of the Paper. For $20, a 
club of 26 receive 5 copies more weekly, for one year, than any $20 club to any other paper—which, with the 
Pictorials, make in all TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SiX COPIES MORE IN ONE YEAR! 


Address A. SCOTT, Publisher, 115 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
&7 All letters must be post-paid, otherwise they are not taken from the Post-Office. 





“Godey’s Lady's Book a whole Arts Union in itself” 


EIGHTY-FOUR PACES—THE LARGEST NO. YET. 
A DOUBLE NUMBER. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY PAGES OF READING MATTER FOR THOSE WHO 
TAKE THE LADY'S BOOK AND LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 


GODEY’S VALENTINE NUMBER! 
FIRST PART OF MISS LESLIE’S NEW NOVEL. TWO COLORED ENGRAVINGS, &e. 


UNRIVALED AND NUMEROUS EMBELLISHMENTS. 


1. THE HAPPY EXPRESSION. A humorous Mezzotinto. Engraved by A. B. Watters. 

2. GODEY’S VALENTINE FOR THE LADIES. Engraved by W. E. Tucker. 

. MODEL COTTAGES, COLORED. Engraved by F. Humrureys. 

. FASHIONS, COLORED—EVENING DRESSES. Engraved by J. I. Pzase. 

~ MUSIC—“ Tue Days Szem Lonezr Now!’ Words by Cart Livtey. Music by Jutizan Cramer. 
THE SLE!GH RIDE. Designed by Croome. No. 2 of Arthur’s “American Characteristics.” 

. TWO BRIDAL TOILET TABLES. Engraved by J. Frost. 

. MODEL COTTAGE PLANS—two engravings. Engraved by Ketty. 

. COTTAGE FURNITURE—three engravings. 

. EQUESTRIANISM FOR THE FAIR SEX—two engravings. 

- HEALTH AND BEAUTY—six engravings. 12. WORK TABLE—two engravings. 


In all, twenty-two distinct Engravings. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTENTS. 


A New Fashion for Valentines, The Picture Bride, by Mrs. L. B. 
The Tear; or, Consolation, by Inigo Jones, 7 Sketches from Real by Edith > 
Characteristics, by T. S. Arthur 75 Model Cottages, 
Thought in Absence, by William C. A Sketch of the History of Female Costume, from 
the death of Louis XIV. to onr own days, by A 
by S. Meore Shute, 13 


of} de Brinvilliers, by Fiordilige What is the Charm, by 5. Oakes Smith, 
r e Brinvilliers iordalt at is 

Johnson. - r The Rain-Drop, wong 
Last by W. Gilmore Simms re, 


Cottage 
Gossips of Rivertown; or, Lessons of Charity, Mellonta Tauta, by 
i hater do not soe Fave Beau’ Gi, J. H, Brown, 
Voice, Abel 
Hempstead. 
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AGENTS FOR THE LADY’S BOOK. 


oe can feel bos as litle oommniaetias for those persons who allow themselves to be imposed upon by oem rley individual 
ene * fer the Book. Onis, great popularity is, indeed, on noe 

md mre i Hbericos Cincinnati, eeyt os General ‘Traveling Agony for the W: 

J. T. Dent, mth, Pre Broderick J. Hawse, John W. asen Taylor, jor, E. M. Stevenson, 
R's toa Ponte Locke, who are eech furnished with a cortifieass of agency H. E. Spencer, Esq., Mayor 
the city Ramey, Jaca, 189 South Tenth eg ree seal of office. 

hippie Wee’ is our pont es Aaeet Or the Southern and 

Died ty Janne kw hi H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, a" Weermen, 
Gniline, Irasee Deerin , Albert. Wellinguon. Re S. James, Charles E. oe and M. F. Taylor, who areeach fur- 
Spe nee agency b Richard Vaux, Esq., late, or Rossrt M. Lez, Esq., present Recorder of the 
htc 43" the seal of office. 
—s Montgomery, Alabama, is our General Traveling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee, assisted 


Szvekn, State of New York. Ww. A. Prencs, for Pennsylvania. 
w. Sartori, for New Jersey. Jonn Nn«mo,for Canada East and West. 
‘Warr is authorized to proeure new subscribers in New York and Canada. 
Mr. C. W.James and his assistants named above possess the certificate of H. E. sy Re 
stamped with thé seal of said city, and descriptive of their persons. Mr. H M Lewis 
and their assistants possess similar certificates, given under seal of office by Richard Vaux 
a. These precautions have been talon in consequence of impostors having ons, Bos, a 
tlemen provided with — of authority. 
Of course the above notice is not pented te provers Gass of our subscribers in the above states, who may find 
venient to remit by mail, from doing so. On the contrary, we would much prefer their remitting us the amounts us 
sda: aca Cot appar alan oc fret act ad compete the trouble and expense of col- 
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